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* Art. 1—An Address delivered before the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society at their Anniversary Meeting in the Tenth Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, May 1st, 1855. By the Rev. 
Cuares Honee, D.D., Professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, N. J. 


OF course we have no fault to find with Professor Hodge for 
discussing, on the above occasion, the question, “ What is Pres- 
byterianism?” For, holding, as he does, that Presbyterianism 
is “not a skilful product of human wisdom, but a divine insti- 
tution, founded on the Word of God, and the genuine product 
of the inward life of the church,” we honour him the more for 
the honest, outspoken expression of his opinions. Neither 
would we fail to evince our hearty respect for that sturdy con- 
servatism by which the Presbyterian body is so emphatically 
distinguished from the other non-Episcopal communions of our 
country. Neither, again, do we object at all to his going out 
of the way a little to pass in review the differing systems of 
Popery, Prelacy, and Independency, for the sake of comparing 
them with Presbyterianism, and so getting the light and shade 
for his picture. Only, the professor, having thrown down the 
glove with a somewhat confident air, will, we trust, find no 
cause of complaint if, so far as the “ Prelatical theory” is con- 
cerned, he is held strictly responsible both for the correctness 
of his statements and the soundness of his arguments. 

* This first article is from the Church Review for October 1855, and consists chiefly 
of an extract from a sermon of Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s, occupying here p. 261-273. Our 
second article is Dr Hodge’s reply to the Church Review and Bishop M‘Ilvaine, pub- 
lished in the Princeton Review for January 1856. We have been induced, on this 
occasion, to give both sides of the question, because a discussion betwixt two such 
men as Bishop M‘Ilvaine and Dr H. cannot but be interesting and useful. These 
two eminent men, whose labours have so beneficial to the Church of Christ, were 
once, we believe, fellow-students at Princeton.—Ep. B.& FL. E.R. | } 
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Professor Hodge proposes to get rid of Prelacy on two 
grounds: first, because he maintains, that, according to the 
“Prelatical theory,” “all church power” is vested exclusively 
in the clergy; and, of course, that in no department of its 
government,—legislative, executive, or administrative,—have 
the laity any thing to do. And, secondly, because the apostolic 
office, a higher grade of office than that of presbyters, was 
designed to be merely temporary in its duration, and actually 
ceased with the twelve apostles themselves. He says, “The 
apostles, the twelve, stand out just as conspicuous as an isolated 
body in the history of the church, without predecessors and 
without successors, as Christ himself does. They disappear 
from history. The title, the thing itself, the gifts, the func- 
tions, all ceased when John, the last of the twelve, ascended 
to heaven.” The whole force of his argument to prove all this 
lies in the following syllogism: “If prelates are apostles, they 
must have apostolic gifts, They have not those gifts, there- 
fore they are not apostles,” 

Now, this is, unquestionably, a very convenient method to 
dispose of the Prelatical theory, And it would be more satis- 
factory if there were not certain difficulties in the way, in the 
shape of stubborn facts and principles, which Professor Hodge 
seems to have, unfortunately, overlooked. Both the above posi- 
tions of the professor we propose to examine,—the first, briefly; 
the other, more at length. 

And, first, that in the “ Prelatical theory” the rights of the 
people are thoroughly ignored, while by the Presbyterian sys- 
tem they are effectually secured. Now, we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose, judging from the Presbyterian “ Form of 
Government,” from the manner in which their Church-Ses- 
sions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies are actu- 
ally constituted, and from their practical working, that if there 
is one ecclesiastical system in our country from which the lay 
element is effectually excluded, that system is the Presbyte- 
rian. Professor Hodge must confess that it is the merest 
sophistry to pretend that the lay element is fairly represented 
by the ruling elders. For the ruling elder, in becoming such 
by ordination, ceases to be any longer a mere layman. His 
office of elder, or presbyter, is declared in their “ Form of 
Government” to be “ perpetual,” and one of whieh, while he 
lives, he cannot possibly be divested, save by deposition. To 

‘maintain that an office possessing thus perpetuity, indelibility 
in the ordinary sense, and exclusive power, represents the 
people, because its possessors were originally chosen from - 
among the people, is a sort of logic which, in our college days, 
used to be called the ignoratio elenchi. Indeed, there is not a 
confessedly despotic ecelesiastical system in our country, 
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Popery not excepted, which might not use this argument as 
well as Presbyterians. Nor is it quite so satisfactory even 
among his own sect as the learned professor seems to suppose. 
If we have read the history of Presbyterianism in this country 
aright for the last twenty years, here has been one of the 
sharpest weapons in the hands of the so-called “ New School;” 
to wit, that Old School Presbyterianism of the Princeton 
stamp persists in ordaining the ruling elders (or presbyters), 
and in regarding them as an inferior yet a real and permanent 
order of the ministry, and in concentrating all ecclesiastical 
power in the hands of the Presbytery. Certain it is, that the 
tendency towards a more popular system of administration 
which has of late rent that body in twain, and which was 
never more vigorous than now, has taken hold of the mass of 
the people on the express ground, that in old-fashioned Pres- 
byterianism the lay element is as completely ignored as it is 
in the system of Popery or Methodism. Even the New School 
Presbyterians in their General Assemblies, where the question 
has more than once been up, have never yet been quite ready 
to deny that ruling elders are indeed a part and portion of 
the ministry. The question, however, is evidently a sore one 
with them. 

Still more are we surprised at language which Professor 
Hodge has ventured to use on this point concerning what he 
terms the “ Prelatical theory.” He could not have read a 
page of our ecclesiastical history, he could not have looked at 
our General or Diocesan Constitutions, nor opened one of the 
journals of our General or Diocesan Conventions, nor have 
noticed at all the operations of one of our parochial organiza- 
tions, without discovering in them all the existence of the lay 
element, having every opportunity for vigorous, healthy action. 
It isa system representative, and so faithful to all,—of subor- 
dination, and so effective to the end in view,—and yet so 
guarded by checks and counter-checks as to be oppressive to 
none.. Indeed, if it were now proposed for the first time to 
frame an ecclesiastical system which, in its constituent ele- 
ments of power, and their well-balanced distribution, should 
correspond exactly with the first and model council at Jeru- 
salem, where “the apostles, and presbyters, and brethren,” 
should each have their appropriate place, it would not be pos- 
sible to conceive of one more exactly in harmony with that 
scriptural pattern than the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country. This feature has so often the theme of 
praise with those not of her communion, that we marvel that 
it escaped the eye of the Princeton professor. But really, to 
prefer old-fashioned, rigid Presbyterianism above Episcopacy, 
because the former cherishes such tender regard for the 
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“rights of the people!” must, we think, have staggered the 
credulity even of a “ Presbyterian Historical Society.” Pres- 
byterianism is nothing more or less than a close oligarehy, 
and, as such, can never become a widely influential religion 
in our country. Popery is an absolute despotism. Indepen- 
dency is what its name implies. It is without form or order. 
It is not even a system. It hardly deserves to be called an 
ism. It is rather the prolific mother of isms. If it is any 
thing more than this, if it can be called a system of ecclesias- 
tical government, then, just so far as it is any thing of this 
sort, it is in spirit, if not in form, one of the most thorough- 
paced ecclesiastical despotisms in our country. Indeed, their 
people are beginning to find out that the “little finger” of 
these irresponsible “lords brethren,” is thicker than the 
“Joins” of a well-regulated constitutional Episeopacy. Nor 
is it the first time that the sins of men have found them out 
in kind as well as in reality. At the late General Association 
of Connecticut, the question of admitting laymen to member- 
ship was thoroughly discussed and negatived, apparently 
unanimously.* Episcopacy, as a mode of government, ap- 
proaches more nearly than any other ecclesiastical system in 
this country to a constitutional republic, and is better fitted 
than any other existing religious system to work in perfect 
harmony with the genius and spirit of our free institutions. 
The main argument of Professor Hodge, however, against 
Episcopacy, and that on which he chiefly depends, is his second 
position, 7. ¢., the temporary character of the apostolic office ; 
and this point he elaborates at considerable length. Here, of 
course, is the real question between us. Was there to be 
through all time, and has there actually been thus far in the 
church, an order of men succeeding to the apostles, and supe- 
rior to the presbyters in the ministry of the church? Here 
we, and Churchmen generally, affirm; while Presbyterians 
deny. On this fundamental point Professor Hodge’s main 
reliance is on the bare supposition, that if the apostolic office 
was to be continued, the miraculous gifts originally appertain- 
ing to that office would have been continued also. Aside from 
this, his whole argument is a mere petitio principit, a begging of 
the question. To meet this position, we cannot do better than 
present an argument which has already, and in a different 
form, though to a limited extent only, been given to the public, 
‘and which deserves to have the widest possible circulation and 
influence. If there is a flaw in the argument, we believe it has 
never yet been pointed out. Our readers will be glad to pre- 
serve it, both for the perspicuity of its statements and the 
irresistible force of its conclusions. They who can deny them, 


* Independent for June 28, 1855. 
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may as well deny that any two sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third side, or the truth of any other demon- 
strable proposition.* , 

What was the peculiar characteristic nature of the office which 
the apostles were commissioned to exercise ? 

The authentic voucher of office is the commission. To the 
commission of the apostles, then, we must refer you for the 
distinctive peculiarities of their office. Whatever is not eon- 
tained therein either expressly, or by necessary inference, must 
be considered as not pertaining to the characteristic duties 
and powers of the apostles. 

Now, the apostles were distinguished by certain circumstan- 
tial peculiarities and certain miraculous gifts. Were these so 
connected with the apostolic office as to constitute in any 
sense its distinguishing features? They are not mentioned in 
the commission as found in the text. For example, the apos* 
tles were distinguished by the fact, that they had seen Christ 
in the flesh after his resurrection, but so had many others, 
“even five hundred brethren at once.”+ ‘Thus were the apostles 
qualified to be “ witnesses of his resurrection ;” but this guali- 
fication was not their commission. It was part of their furni- 
ture, but no part of their office. Again, they had been set 
apart to their office by the immediate and visible act of the 
Saviour. But Matthias was afterwards numbered with the 


apostles ; and Barnabas, and Timothy, and Epaphroditus were 
apostles, to whom belonged no such distinction ;$ so that, 


* We copy from the Right Rev. Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s Sermon, at the consecration 
of the Right Rev. L. Polk, D.D., Dec. 9, 1838. We givethe argument of the Ser- 
mon (notes and all) without alteration. Even the ttalics are preserved. It was in- 
troduced to the reader in the following correspondence :— 

“ Cincinnati, Dec. 9, 1838. 
“ Rieut Rev. anp Dear BROTHER, 

** We have listened to your sermon this morning with emotions we will not 
attempt to describe. We pray the divine blessing upon the holy truths contained 
therein. 

‘In asking you to furnish a copy for publication, we feel assured that we shall gratify 
not merely those who heard it, but far more who will delight to read it. We pray 
that God may long spare you, and give you to exhibit and recommend in your 
life and labours the exalted sentiments set forth in the sermon of which we hereby 
request the publication. 

Yours most affectionately in the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
“« WittiaM Meapg, Assistant Bishop of Virginia. 

B. B. Smiru, Bishop of Kentucky. 

James H, Orey, Bishop of Tennessee. 

Leonrpas PoLk, Missionary Bishop of Arkansas.” 
+ 1 Cor. xv. 6, 


t Acts i, 26, xiv. 14; 1 Thess. ii. 6, compared with chap. i. J; Phil. ii. 25, “My 
brother, and companion in labour, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger,” 
Sudy dwéovedev.) ause Epaphroditus is here called “ your apostie,” or messenger, 
no more warrants the ee pan ghee onl Bar so J Pass he — bea 
Philippians, a messenger for a . an in 
than heakeene « apostle of the Gentiles” applied to St Paul, or “ a of 
cumcision” applied to St Peter, authorises the inference that such 
of St Peter and St Paul. Thea of 
strictest and highest sense by the fathers. Th 
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eminent as was this personal honour, it was not necessary to 
.the designation or place of an apostle. Again, the apostles 
were possessed of miraculous powers. But so were divers 
others, as Stephen and Philip, to whom the name of apostle 
was never given. It follows that such endowments were not 
peculiar features of the apostolic office. Essential to its suc- 
cess in those days they undoubtedly were, but essential to its 
nature they certainly were not. We must not confound autho- 
rity to act with the means of acting successfully ; the office of 
an ambassador with the force of mind or the personal endow- 
ments with which he sustains his embassy ; the commission of 
one whom the king despatches to subdue and govern a distant 
province, with the array of martial force with which he marches 
to the work. No more must the essential office of the apostles, 
sent to subdue, and establish, and rule, as ambassadors of 
Christ, be confounded with those extraordinary endowments 
and all that striking array of miraculous powers with which 
they were furnished for their enterprise. Such endowments 
were needed for the first propagation of the gospel. They 
have not been needed since; they have therefore ceased. But 
the essential commission of the apostles to which they were 
appended has not ceased, nor can cease, while the world lasts, 
for Christ has promised that he will be with that office to the 
end of the world. That commission was complete as soon as 
delivered, and from that moment its recipients were invested 
with all the functions of the apostolic office. But not so with 
regard to miraculous gifts and qualifications. These were not 
bestowed till many days after the delivery of the commission. 
It was before the ascension of Christ that the full authority of 
apostles was bestowed. It was not till the Pentecost that they 
received ‘“ power from on high” for the support of that 
authority. 

Thus are we brought again to the question— What was the 
peculiar and characteristic nature of the apostolic office? They 
themselves applied to it a name which will aid the answer. 
Peter, in addressing his brother apostles concerning the filling 
of the vacancy caused by the death of Iscariot, expressly styles 
the office which the traitor had vacated, his bishopric, or his 
episcopate, as the original reads. The same is also called, in 
the same transaction, his apostleship. Hence, in the writings 
of the fathers, the names of apostle and bishop are used as 

- pertaining essentially to the same office.* But the word 


of EniBopions, calls his office an episcopate, just as Peter calls that of the apostles : 
* Dictus ety mete te A postolus a S. Paulo, quid hoc aliud nisi episcopus?” Jerome 
algo says that Epaphroditus was called apostie, “ because he also had received the 
OFFICE of being an 7 among the Philippians. 
* Cyprian writes of the apostles in that manner, as for example, “ Apostolos, id est 
piscopos, D elegit,”"—* The Lord chose apostles, that ts to say, bishops.” 
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bishopric or episcopate, in the abstract, only means an office of 
supervision in general, and the supervision may be either of 
single congregations, as in the cases of “the eldérs” of 
Ephesus,* or of many congregations, with their overseers, as in 
the case of Paul, who assembled and charged those elders: 
What, then, was the peculiar nature of the supervision, or 
episcopate, exercised by the apostles, that name of itself does 
not indicate. Whither shall we go to ascertain whether it was 
a particular or a general supervision,—congregational, or the 
contrary ¢ Their commission decides: “Go and teach all 
nations,” &c, Therefore, whatever powers their apostleship or 
episcopate embraced were not limited to any particular congre- 
gation of the church, but extended to the whole church; in 
other words, the “ bishopric ” in the hands of the apostles was 
evidently general, as distinguished from congregational. What 
particular functions belonged to that general oversight or 
episcopate, their commission leaves no room to doubt. First, 
“Go and teach ali nations,” or, as the more accurate and uni- 
versally preferred translation is, Go and make disciples of all 
nations. Thus was given authority to propagate the gospel. 
“ Baptizina them in the name of the Father,” &c. Here was 
authority to administer the sacraments of the church, and by 
the sacrament of baptism to open the doors of the church and 
of its privileges to disciples out of all nations. Finally, 
‘‘ Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” These words conveyed to the apostles the 
authority to rule the church, after they had made disciples by 
preaching, and members by baptism. An essential part of the 
government of the church consisted in seeing to the succession 
of its ministry. That the authority to do this—to ordain 
successors in the ministry—was included among the powers of 
the apostles, is not only necessarily implied in their authority 
to govern, but also in those impressive words of the Saviour, 
“ As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” For as it 
was part of the office on which Jesus was sent to institute 
the ministry of his church, so it follows from these words, 
that it was part of the sending of the apostles to continue 
that ministry by the aban Se others to its funetions. 

The conelusion, then, with regard to the characteristic 
nature of the apostolic office is, that it was one of a general 
supervision or episcopate, and embraced essentially the authority 
to preach and propagate the gospel, to administer the sacra- 
ments of the church, to preside over its government, and, as a 
“They which were termed apostles, as being sent of Christ to publish his 
pepe lg eter VCR 


governing, than of their apostolical ."— Hooker's Eccl. Pol. 
* Acts xx. 28, Overseers, bishops, iaunbeovs. 
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chief part of government, to ordain helpers and successors in 
the ministry. All these powers the apostles held, not as a col- 
‘lective body, or college, but severally and individually. Hitherto 
we have been, so far as I know, upon undisputed ground. Let 
us proceed. 

This apostolic office was intended by the Saviour to be con- 
tinued ; in other words, the first apostles were intended to have 
successors to the end of the world. 

This is undeniably manifest from the promise of the Saviour 
annexed to their commission, “ Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” Now, if neither the persons of the 
apostles were intended to remain to the end of the world, nor 
their miraculous endowments, nor their distinguishing office,—if 
all have passed away,—we are quite unable to comprehend how 
that promise is fulfilled, or what it could have meant. But 
the persons of the first apostles do not remain. Their miracu- 
lous gifts have not been continued in the church. _It follows, 
then, that their distinguishing office must remain; that it was 
to this office, and to those who should hold it in succession, 
that the Saviour promised his presence “to the end of the 
world.” No other sense can possibly be put on his words. If, 
then, the office of the apostles, as learned from their commis- 
sion, and interpreted by all the acts of their ministry, was an 
episcopate,—an office of supervision, and that of a general 
kind,—and if each apostle did embrace in his individual office 
the right to preach, administer the sacraments, exercise 
supreme jurisdiction in the church, and, under the head of 
jurisdiction, to ordain and rule ministers of the gospel,—it fol- 
lows that an office of precisely that description was intended 
to continue, has continued from that time to this, and will be 
continued in the church, by the will of its divine Head, to the 
end of the world.* 

But where shall we find this office in the present church,— 
this union of authority to preach and administer sacraments, 


* In some respects, every Eamets is a successor of the apostles, inasmuch as he has 


authority to preach, to adm 


ter the sacraments, and to feed or rule as a pastor the 
cular flock over which he is placed. In some respects, neither bishop nor pres- 
yters are, or can be, successors of the apostles, since these “ were sent as chosen eye- 
witnesses of Jesus Christ, from whom immediately they received their whole embassage 
and their commission to be the principal first-fownders of a house of God, consisting as 
well of Gentiles as of Jews. In this there are not after them any other like unto them 
and yet the apostles have now their successors upon earth,—their true successors, if 
not in the largeness, surely in the kind of that episcopal function whereby they had 
power to sit as spiritual ordinary judges, both over laity and over clergy, where Chris- 
‘tian churches were established.”’—Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. viii. sect. 4. 

The peculiarity of the apostolic office to which presbyters cannot be considered as 
having succeeded, and to which in the text we have special reference, is that kind of 
episcopal function (as Hooker says) “ whereby they had power to sit as spiritual ordi- 
nary judges”’ over clergy as well as laity; in other words, to preside, not only over 
many flocks, but over the pastors of those flocks, and to ordain those This was 
the office of the apostles, not collectively, but individually, and nb de Gbeoen 
mised to be with “ to the end of the world.’’ ; 
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with this individual right to ordain, and this presidency over 
clergy,—this original apostolic episcopate? Evidently, there 
must be somewhere in the church at the present time, unless 
the Lord's word has failed, officers of whom it may be said 
without arrogance, and in simple deference to the promise of 
Christ, that in all essential features of the apostolic office they 
are the successors of the apostles. Whereare they! The ques- 
tion we have no right to treat as unimportant. Whether a 
most solemn promise of Christ has been fulfilled or not; and 
if it has, where its fulfilment appears; whether an office in- 
tended by the Head of the church to continue therein, and, as 
its chief office, to last to the end of time, has continued to the 
present time; or whether it has been dropped, and some other 
placed in its stead,—is surely a question of no ordinary impor- 
tance, by no means of a merely incidental consequence, but, 
on the contrary, of vital connection with the permanent. inte- 
rests of religion, and not by any to be passed over “ unadvisedly 
or lightly,” but considered “ reverently, discreetly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God.” 

But before I further put this question, it is well to remove . 
the idea which so commonly starts up in the minds of those 
who hear or read on this subject, when any persons holding 
office in the church of Christ, in the present day, are termed 
successors of the apostles, are said to have succeeded to the apos- 
tolic office, as if there were some exceeding arrogance and pre- 
sumption in the claim. Whether it be arrogant or not, depends 
entirely upon whether it be true. Nothing is so humble and 
unpretending as truth. Did any one claim to have succeeded 
to the personal distinctions and endowments, the inspiration 
and divers miraculous gifis, by which the apostles were qualified 
for their extraordinary circumstances, he would indeed be 
chargeable with arrogant presumption; because, concerning 
these things, there was no promise of the Lord that they 
should continue in the church to the end of the world. But 
in relation to the office of the apostles, there is the plainest 
promise of such continuance ; and, consequently, however the 
assertion may sound, it must be true that somewhere in the 
church at this time there are office-bearers, either bishops, pres- 
byters, or deacons, who severally, and in virtue of their office, 
are successors of the apostles,—occupying individually just 
that relation to the present church which the apostles, by 
virtue of the essential features of their office, sustained indi- 
vidually to the church of their days. The prejudice that arises 
against such an idea will not bear a moment’s reflection. If it 
spring from a comparison, as to personal character and 
of the modern successors, with the first in the chain, be it re- 
membered that Judas Iscariot was numbered with the apostles 
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by our Saviour himself, and Judas was a traitor. If the preju- 
dice arise from the consideration that the commencement of 
the apostles’ office was miraculous; that it was under the 
immediate and extraordinary designation of the Son of God; 
whereas the continuation of the gospel ministry is by the or- 
dination of men, an ordinary designation by fallible instru- 
ments,—we answer by referring you to the analogy between 
the new creation and the old, in regard to origin and succes- 
sion. The beginning of the grass of the field was miraculous— 
by the instant and immediate mandate of God. It was created 
in full maturity. But its succession was provided for by no 
such measure.- The grass, and the herb, and the fruit tree 
were furnished with the means of a succession by ordinary 
laws, each having “ seed in itself, after its kind.” Thus also 
with man. The head of the human race was created by the 
immediate hand of God ; but the succession from that moment 
to the end of time was provided for by laws of ordinary 
nature. But we hold it to be no arrogance to say of any man, 
though the lowest of his kind, that he has succeeded to the 
nature of the miraculously created first man; nor to say of the 
herb of the field that though it be but the offspring of the 
little familiar seed in the ground, which sprang and grew by 
an ordinary law and a human planting and rearing, it is never- 
theless, in all the essentials of its nature, the successor, in an 
unbroken line of descent, of the herb which, on the third day 
of the world, sprang into maturity at the wonderful fiat of the 
Almighty. I know not that the man, or the herb, is any the 
less a man, or an herb, or any the less descended from the mi- 
raculous beginnings of the creation, because the laws of growth 
were but ordinary, and the intermediate agency of production 
was but human. And soI know not that a minister of the 
gospel is any the less a successor of the first apostles, because, 
instead of receiving his authority, like them, immediately from 
Christ, it has come to him by the intermediate communication 
of a chain fastened, at its beginning, upon the throne of God, 
and preserved as inviolate as the line of the descent of Adam, 
or the succession of seed-time and harvest, of day and night, 
of summer and winter. I know not that this day is not a 
true day, and strictly a successor of that very day when first 
the sun appeared ; though that, you know, was made by the 
sudden act of God suspending the sun in the skies, and this 
. arose by the ordinary succession of the evening and the morn- 
ing. The beginning of every institution of God must of ne- 
cessity be extraordinary; its regular continuance, ordinary. 
So with the course of providence in all its branches. What 
is now an ordinary providence was once an extraordinary. 
What began with miracle is continued by laws of familiar 
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nature. And so is it with the ministry of the gospel. What 
was created by the direct ordination of God is propa, 

and continued by the authorised ordination of men. ts “‘seed 
is in itself after tts kind,” and at every step of the succession it 
is precisely the same ministry, and just as much of God, sanc- 
tioned by his authority and sustained by his power, as if it had 
been received from the laying on of the hands of Christ himself, 
And so with the office of the apostles. It was the promise of 
Christ, the Lord, that it should continue to the end of the 
world. It is not more sure that sun and moon, seed-time and 
harvest will continue to the end of the world; and though its 
succession be now in the hands of very feeble and fallible 
men,—of men unspeakably inferior to the apostles in every 
personal and official qualification,—yea, though many Iscariots 
be found under its awful responsibilities, the integrity of the 
office, as essentially identical with that of the apostles, is in no- 
wise affected. 

That the office of the apostles did descend from them to 
successors, that it was communicated to others by the hands 
of those who received it from the Lord, is manifest. For not 
to mention Matthias and Barnabas, who were apostles,* we 
find Timothy, who was ordained by St Paul, not only called 
an apostle by that writer, as he is called bishop by the writers 
of the next century, but actually charged by St Paul with the 
exercise of all the authority we have mentioned as contained 
in the apostolic commission. The First Epistle to Timothy is 
the plainest evidence that he was put in trust with the govern- 
ment of the church of Ephesus, which at that time, as the 
Acts of the Apostles declare, { contained a plurality of pres- 
byters; that over those presbyters, as well as over the deacons 
and laity, he was invested with the personal charge of discipline 
and government; and that in discharging such government, the 
authority to ordain was distinctly in his single hands.§ The 
same is evident concerning Titus, from the epistle of St Paul 
to him. It was his charge from St Paul to “ set in order” all 
the churches of the large island of Crete, and “ordain presby- 
ters in every city.” Thus we see the office of the apostles 
handed down by a succession of hands to one of the latest dates 
of which the Scriptures speak. It certainly continued in the 
world as long as the lifetime of the apostle St John; and he 

* Acts xiv. 14, + 2 Tim. i. 6. 

+ 1 Tim. i, 3; Acts xx. 17, &e. 

§ See especially chap. iii., and chap. iv. 17, 19,22. It is of no force to say, that the 
presbyters of Ephesus and of Crete are called in the epistles to yon, A Titus 
bishops,—of this we have no doubt. That was not a name of office till after the 
apostolic age. The highest rank of the ministry had the title of apostle. We 


go by office more than name. That Timothy and Titus had the attributed 


to the apostles’ office is granted on the other side of this question. The plea is that 
they were officers extraordinary; but it is only a plea. 
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lived to the hundredth year of the Christian era. Did it con- 
tinue any longer than that hundredth year ? 

We ask who were those “ angels,” or messengers, of the 
seven churches of Asia, to whom the seven epistles of the book 
of Revelation were addressed, called also “‘ the seven stars” in 
the right hand of the Lord, held responsible for the whole 
church, embraced within the limits of those several extensive 
cities, with their suburban dependencies?* Of one of them, 
Ephesus, we know from Acts xx. 17, &c., that some forty years 
before the book of Revelations was written, it had several pres- 
byters, and, of course, several congregations. Who then was 
the angel of that church of Ephesus? What was his office? 
Evidently it was one of presidency, and that over clergy as 
well as laity. The most learned and noted non-episcopal 
writers contend that it was the office of president for life. 

The learned Blondel, whose authority on this subject is not 
excelled by that of any non-episcopal writer, contends that the 
angels of the seven churches were “ ewarchs or chief gover- 
nors,” who were superior in office to the other clergy of those 
churches ; held their places for life, and were so superior that 
“ the acts of the church, whether glorious or infamous, were tm- 
puted to those exarchs.” And this, he says, is necessary to be 
maintained, otherwise the difficulties are insuperable} If 
such was the office of the angel of one of these seven churches, 
it must have been that of the angels of all the others ; and as 
we have no reason to suppose that the government of those 
seven churches was not similar to that of all others, such must 
have been the office of the chief ministers of the whole Chris- 
tian community, in the latter days of the apostle St John. 
This leaves us but little to contend for. But it is not dis- 
puted that to those angels was appropriated, during their life- 
time, the title of bishops, as a distinctive title of their special 
office. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, who personally knew and 
conversed with St John, writing to the church of Ephesus, not 
more than twelve years after St John had addressed the angel 
of that church in the book of Revelations expressly says that 
Onesimus was then its bishop. ‘“‘ Who,” he says, “‘ according to 
the flesh is your bishop.” So that not only did the essential 
presidency, but the name also, of bishop belong to the chief 
officers of that church of that early period. It is beyond 


* Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Laodicea, were, according to Pliny, sspada) 
Zuxhews, heads of the diocese, in regard to secular jurisdiction. The church of Ephesus 
embraced what Ephesus, in the common language of that day, was known to embrace, 
viz., the city proper and the “regio suburbicarva,” the suburban and dependent 
villages; precisely as when we now speak in common phrase of London, we include 
all the connected villages of Camberwell, Peckham, Hackney, &c. &c. 

+ Blondel’s TR . Blondel wrote this work at the earnest request of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, Such an acknowledgment, therefore, is of no common 
value. 
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question that the fathers regarded those angels of churches as 
having been diocesan bishops.* Irenzeus, bishop of Lyons, who 
wrote about the year 178, speaking of Polycarp, his own 
teacher, and a disciple of St John, and certainly the angel of 
the church of Smyrna, calls him bishop of that church ; and 
that he used the title as designating a bishop in the strict 
sense, is manifest from the fact that, by almost universal con- 
sent, diocesan Episcopacy, in the strict sense, was general in 
the time when he wrote. And could Irenzeus be mistaken as 
to the office of Polycarp, whose disciple he was ? 

But that these presidents for life, entitled angels of churches 
in the Scriptures, and bishops by contemporaneous ecclesias- 
tical writers, who dwelt in the midst of diocesan Episcopacy, 
were regarded as successors of the apostles by the Christian 
ministry of their own age, we have the plainest and most un- 
questionable evidence. Irenzeus, we have said, was a disciple 
of Polycarp, who was the angel and — of the church of 
Smyrna, and a personal disciple of St John. Thus was 
Irenzeus too near the apostles to be mistaken as to their suc- 
cessors. ‘* We can enumerate,” he says, * those who were 
appointed by the apostles bishops in the churches, and to be 
their successors even unto us,—leaving them the same power and 
authority which they had.” + 

This same primitive writer has left on record the succession 
of those who had been bishops of the Church of Rome down 
to his time of writing, viz., about seventy-eight years from St 
John. The first named is Linus; the last, whom he calls “the 
twelfth in order from the apostles,” is Eleutherius.t He calls 
both by the same name of bishop, without the least indication 
that the office of the one whom Paul instituted was in the 
least dissimilar from that of the other, who was twelfth in the 
descent. Now, it is generally granted that the office of the 
latter was that of a diocesan bishop, in the present customary 
sense. What, then, are we obliged to infer as to the office of 
the former, and consequently as to the nature of the office 
received by the primitive churches from the hands of the 
apostles ? 

We might exceedingly multiply quotations to the same 
effect. But it is sufficiently shown, that in the age next suc- 


* As Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Eusebius, &c. 

+ Advers. Heres. lib. iit. c. 3. 

t¢ “The apostles having founded the Church of Rome,” says Irenseus, “ committed 
the bishopric to Linus. Of this Linus Paul maketh mention in his epistles to Timothy. 
To him succeeded Anacletus; after him, and in the third place from the 
bishopric devolved upon Clemens, who also had seen the apostles and conferred with 
them. This Clemens was succeeded by Euarestus, and Euarestus Alexander. 
Afterwards Xystus, the sixth from the was constituted bishop, and next Tele- 
— who afterwards glorified ete Ar gy bor Then followed H and 
after him Pius, whose successor was itus, who was followed by Soter, now 
this station is filled by Eleutherius, twelfth in order from the ” 
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ceeding that of the apostles, there were officers called bishops 
in the church, who were considered then as successors of the 
apostles, and as having received from them the same power and 
authority that they had. And how those officers came to have 
appropriated to them exclusively the name of bishop, which 
at first was not peculiar to the highest grade of the ministry, 
instead of the older name of apostles, Theodoret, a Christian 
writer, who flourished only about two hundred years after 
those times, informs us. “ Those now called bishops,” he says, 
“were anciently called apostles. But in process of time the 
name of apostle was left to them who were truly apostles, 
and the name of bishop was restrained to those who were 
anciently called apostles.” Thus we learn that a special 
reverence for the first apostles was the cause of the leaving of 
that name to them, and calling their successors by another. 

I cannot take time to proceed any further with a quotation 
of testimony. We have found the promise of the Saviour as 
to the continuance of the apostolic office evidently fulfilled 
in the age next to that of the last of the apostles. The faci- 
lity of proving the same of subsequent periods, rapidly in- 
creases as we descend the enlarging tide of Christian men and 
things;* till we come to the period of only one hundred and 
fifty years from the death of St John (the age of Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage), when non-episcopal writers, who concede 
the least, acknowledge that the church, without a known ex- 
ception, was presided over by diocesan bishops, who exercised 
the prerogatives, and were then considered, without a ques- 
tion, to have succeeded to the full office of the apostles. 
Whether it be left for the nineteenth century to correct the 
universal belief of the church, in an age so soon after the last 
of the twelve apostles, on a matter of plain historical tradi- 
tion, concerning which it is quite unintelligible that the learned 
should then have been ignorant, I must leave others to decide. 

We shall conclude our remarks on the question whether an 
office such as that of the apostles has been in the church since 
the apostles’ times, with but one more aspect of the matter. 
It is notorious that at this present day, about eleven-twelfths 
of those called Christians in the world are under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of an order of ministers called bishops, whose in- 
dividual office embraces the essential particulars of that of the 
apostles, and whose succession they regard as derived by an 
unbroken chain from apostolic times. It is quite notorious 


* Tertullian of the second century, in answer to certain heretics, writes, “ Let 
them recite their bishops, one by one, each in such sort succeeding other, that the 
first bishop of them have had for his author and predecessor some apostle, or at least 
some apostolic person, who persevered with the apostles, Forso apostolical churches 
are wont to bring forth the evidence of their estates. So doth the Church of Smyrna, 
having Polycarp, whom John did consecrate.” 
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that from the sixteenth century, up to within one hundred and 
fifty years of the last of the apostles, the whole church, in all 
lands, was under such jurisdiction. We go higher, and say 
that the most eminent non-episcopal writers acknowledge, that 
within siaty years of the death of St John, such was the go- 
vernment of the church.* And within this short period, we 
have shown you the testimony of writers who then lived, as- 
serting that bishops were then exercising the jurisdiction of the 
churches, and were considered, without the moving of a ques- 
tion, as having succeeded to the office of the apostles. Now, 
suppose this were a mere mistake. Then the mistake must have 
arisen within the lifetime’ of men who had conversed with the 
contemporaries of the apostles, for after their death it was in 
full operation; and this a mistake, not concerning a trivial 
circumstance of the church, but a main and fundamental feature 
in its constitution, government, and discipline; and this im- 
mensely important mistake must have spread so rapidly and 
powerfully as to have revolutionised the government of the 
church of all lands, in the course of some sixty years after the 
death of St John,—and so silently, that history has preserved 
not the slightest trace of its beginning and progress,—and so 
perfectly and universally, that though the Scriptures were daily 
read in the churches, and presbyters and laity were made of 
the same materials as they now are, none perceived the usur- 
pation, but all took it for granted, without a question, that such 
had been the government of the church from the beginning, 
and was to be to the end of the world; and this mistake so 
permanent, that without a dream of its being else than the most 
unquestionable truth, it continued till the sixteenth century 
entirely unsuspected. Now, if we can believe this, what vital 
mistakes may we not suppose to have been made, just as easily, 
and just as silently, in other great interests of Christianity? it 
the whole church, so near its first ages, was capable of such an 
egregious blunder, in a plain matter of fact and of daily obser- 
vation; if the whole form and principle of her primitive govern- 
ment could be so silently, and suddenly, and universally sub- 
verted, and the very opposite be so silently, and suddenly, and 
universally inaugurated in its stead, as that no one was conscious 
of the process of change; and no part of the Christian 


* Blondel ocknowlofens that Episcopacy was introduced before Tertullian wrote 
whic 


his work on baptism, h he dates a.p. 197. He thinks the change was made at 
Jerusalem about 135 or 136; at Alexandria about 143; at Rome about 140. im the 
pendix to the werk on the ministry, issued by the Presbyterian Provincial Assemb 
of London, in 1654, we read thus, *‘ Dr Blondel, a man of great learning and 
undertakes, in a large discourse, to make out that before the 

a bishop set over presbytera; to whose elaborate writings we 

ther satisfaction in this particular.” We might say, then, that | 

writers virtually acknowledge the introduction of Episcopacy as 

after St John, Sixty will answer our purpose. 
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community, even in the most distant regions, continued as 

they had been originally constituted; and none rose up to vin- 
' dicate the claims of the primitive government as abandoned, 
and to complain of its intrusive substitute ;—if such a complete 
revolution can be believed to have taken place in the priest- 
hood of the Christian temple, and so secretly that neither 
friend nor foe, advocate nor complainant, heathen, heretic, nor 
Jew, is known to have observed it, what change may not as 
well be supposed to have occurred, quite as easily, quite as 
silently, and quite as unobserved, in the precious oracles, the 
books of Holy Scripture, deposited in the temple, and yo 
entrusted to the guardianship of that priesthood! I know 
not that it is any easier to revolutionise, unnoticed, the whole 
form and character of a government, than it is to change, un- 
noticed, its very statute books. If the former has been done, 
how do we know that the latter has not been also? We know 
it has not, by the testimony, unbroken, of the church, from 
century to century. But why is not that testimony as valid 
in the one case asthe other? Why not believe it as well when 
it proves the unbroken descent of the apostolic office, as 
when it witnesses to the canonical books of Holy Seripture? 
How can we suspect the fathers of the church when they 
testify of the former, without rendering their testimony sus- 
picious when they speak of the latter, yea, without casting 
entire doubtfulness into the whole region of historic testi- 
mony! The care of the church to preserve the Scriptures in- 
violate is no more manifest in the history of Christianity, 
than her watchful care, in all ages and countries, and now 
even among the long-wasted and oppressed Christians of 
oriental nations, to guard the descent of the apostolic office. 
This unsleeping watch over the preservation in each diocese 
of an original, independent Episcopacy, wanting and allowing 
no common and infallible head, but “‘the chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls,” “who is God over all,” has been the chief 
barrier that has prevented, in the ancient churches of the 
east and elsewhere, the entire ascendancy of the Papal usurpa- 
tion. As the system of our several state governments, united 
in one civil confederacy, each having its own chief governor, 
is the real protection of .our liberties, and of our union, 
against the entire consolidation of the whole nation into one 
exclusive jurisdiction under one supreme ruler, and he mount- 
_ ing the higher in power as his footing should become the 
more consolidated and extended, till at last such an expedient 
for more unity proves itself the very fountain-head of the 
wildest and most destructive divisions: so have been the 
several diocesan governments of the universal church; each 
with its own spiritual head; each a government within 
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itself, though in harmonious confederacy with others; each 
watching with sacred care the valid descent of its episco- 
pate from the only source of all spiritual authority: so has 
been always this primitive constitution of the Church, where 
it has been faithfully maintained, not only the wisest and 
strongest protection of her unity, but everywhere in proportion 
as it has been jealously guarded, has it held up the ensign of 
stern and victorious resistance to the usurping claims of him 
whom the [prophecy of the scriptures describes as “ sitting as 
God in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.”* The 
grand scheme of that singular potentate has always been, 
while graciously permitting the name and show of bishops and 
dioceses, to reduce all into abject dependence on his own infal- 
lible will; he taking the place, as he calls himself the alone 
vicegerent, of Christ, the invisible Head; and thus seeking to 
reduce all office and citizenship, in the universal Church, into 
one consolidated mass of united confusion. It was this boasted 
expedient for the greater unity which produced on one part the 
revolt of Protestantism, and on all others is fast: sinking'the 
mass, by dead weight, as recently in atheistical France, into 
the gulf of an infidel and raging anarchy. Such is the sehéme 
of Satan against which the Protestant ensign of our parent 
Church was lifted up, and the old dioceses of oriental'Christen- 
dom have been for centuries contending. This it was that 
kindled the persecutions of the English Reformation, and 
burned to death those venerable bishops of Christ, Cranmer, 
and Latimer, and Ridley, and Hooper; not to mention the 
many confessors of lower place, but of equal faith and con- 
stancy. Had they only acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope, they might have died in their beds.t 

* 2 Thess, ii. 4. 

+ It is very commonly supposed that because an Episcopal church has bishops, and 
the Romish church also has bishops, and the bishop of Rome is the Pope, therefore 
an Episcopal church, though Protestant, must be a handmaid to Popery. It would 
be quite as legitimate to say, that whereas the Pope relies upon presbyters, such as 
those of the monastic orders and of the society of Jesuits, as the main of 
his claimc of supremacy against the claims of diocesan bishops; 
byters are the only ministers of non-episcopal communions, therefore non- 
communions are handmaids to Popery. The truth is, that a primitive 
the claims of Popery are absolutely irreconcilable. Nothing does the Pope more 
labour to destroy than an independent Episcopacy. No barrier stands 20 much in his 
way as the Protestant Episcopacy of England. In the famous Romish Council of 
Trent, the question was warmly debated whether bishops were of a distinct order from 
presbyters, The legates of the Pope did all they could to stop the debate.’ They 
wanted the question to be considered as undecided, lest it should bring bishops into 
unpleasant equality with him of Rome, whom they wished to be considered asthe only 
bishop by distinction of order. It was long debated in the same council whether 
bishops held their office “de jure divino” or ** de jure pontificio,”—from Christ or the 
Pope, through the apostles in general,—or only St Peter, as Christ’s sole vicar on earth. 
The latter was strenuously maintained by the regulars or monastic ordera, ‘by the 
Jesuits, (the Pope’s body guards), and the cardinal-l of his holiness. Their doc- 
trine may be seen from the following extracts from the speech of Laynez, of 
the Jesuits. He said, “the a were made bish not by Christ, but by St 


Peter ;” that bishops “ held their office and authority of St Peter's successor.” He 
advised the council to beware, “ lest, by making the institution of bishops of divine 


VOL, V.—NO. XVI. 3 
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Such is the argument which we desire to commend to the. 
attention of Professor Hodge. Between him and us there are 
many points in this question which we hold in common. He 
believes as well as we that Christ did establish a particular 
ministry, and promised to be with that ministry, then and thus 
established, until the end of the world. 

The question between us, and the only question, is, how that 
ministry was constituted? Was there an order of men who, 
after the apostles, and superior to the presbyters, were, through 
all time, to exercise the chief ministry of the Church! It is 
not at all a question of opinion or speculation. It is not a 
question whether one form of ministry seems to us more expe- 
dient than another; it is simply a question of fact. For 
ourselves, we do not believe there is room for the shadow of 
a doubt as to how that question must be decided. Neither 
do we doubt what the verdict of Professor Hodge himself will 
be, if he will give to the discussion that thorough examina- 
tion of which we believe him capable. 

We write the more earnestly because we see, in that portion 
of the Presbyterian body which Professor Hodge represents, a 
laying aside of prejudice even on points once regarded by 
them as of great importance, and a gradual return to the 
usages of the Catholic church. Liturgies they are already 
striving to introduce, and the growing evils of self-will and 


right, they should take away the hierarchy and bring an oligarchy, or rather an anar- 
chy.” He censured those who held there is any power in bishops received from Christ, 
. use it would take away the privilege of the Roman church, that the Pope is the 
head of the church and vicar of Christ.” ‘ He said it was a mere contradiction, to 
say the Pcpe is head of the church,and the government monarchical, and thensay there 
is a power or jurisdiction not derived from him, but received from others.” 

The discourse of the learned Jesuit was exceedingly extolled by the special advocates 
of the popedom. “The Papalins,” says an historian of the council, “ said it was most 
learned and substantial.” The strenuous admirers of its doctrines were among the 
regulars, the Jesuits, the legates and cardinals, But who were the strenuous 
nents of such doctrines? Bishops, and the divines whom they brought with them to 
the council. Of the former several spoke in defence of such doctrines as the follow- 
ing, from the speech of the a of Grenada: ‘* Wheresoever a bishop shall be, 
whether in Rome or in Angubium, all are of the same merit, and of the same priest- 
h and all successors of the apostles.” “He inveighed against those who said St 
Peter had ordained the other apostles, bishops. He admonished the council to study 
the Soriptures, and observe that power to teach throughout the world, to administer the 
sacraments, and to govern the church, is equally given to all, And therefore as the 
apostles had authority, not from Peter, but from Christ, so the successors of the apostles 
have not power from Deter, but from Christ himself.” 


We see from the above that opposition to the divine institution of an ye Mey 8 
diocesan Episcopacy did not originate with Protestants. It began long before the 
Reformation, It was the monastic doctrine in the llth century, the Jesuit doctrine 

. in the 16th. The inferior clergy maintained it in support of the high claims of the 
papal throne. The bishops opposed it in resistance of those claims. Then, as now, 
the shortest way to favour otism was to preach levelism. It is curious to see in 
the debates of the Council of Trent how the special ““ Papalists,” as the historian calle 
them, in trying to elevate the Pope by depressing the bishops, contended for parity of 
order between them and presbyters, with many of the same arguments which are now 
used for the same parity by Protestants, under the idea that in contending 
diocesan Episcopucy they are really warring against Popery. 
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schism they are learning by sad experience to lament. As to 
Episcopacy, we are sure it can be shown to be apostolic; and 
the Profeagor must be constrained to confess, that in this 
country it is guarded by constitutional checks from those evils 
with which it stands reproached in the old world. 

And yet, alas! we are reminded by past observation that 
with the great mags of men neither Scripture, history, nor sound 
reason, has a feather’s weight in the scale against the foree of 
whim, caprice, prejudice, or preconceived opinion, 


Art. II.—The Church Review and Register for October 1855. 
Art. VI. “Professor Hodge on the Permanency of the 
Apostolic Office.” 


As even the more important periodical publications of one 
denomination ¢irculate only to a limited extent within the 
bounds of other churches, we may, without offence, state, for 
the information of some of our readers, that the Church Review 
is an Episcopal Quarterly, published in New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. It is ably conducted, and seems to represent the High- 
Church party in the Episcopal Church, as distinguished on the 
one hand from the Puseyites, and on the other from the Evan- 
elicals, 
. In the last number of the Review there is an article on an 
address delivered in May last before the Presbyterian Histo- 
rical Society. The object of the article js to present an argu- 
ment, from the pen of Bishop M‘Ilvaine, in favour of the per- 
manency of the apostolic office, This argument the reviewer 
commends to our special notice. He pronounces it perfectly 
unanswerable; saying that a man might as well question one 
of the demonstrations in Euelid, as contest either its "pre- 
mises or conclusions. He predicts, with confidence, that the 
author of the address himself will be convinced, if he will give 
the argument a thorough examination. 
We have never felt any inclination to engage in the Episco- 
sat controversy, for two reasons, First, Because so far as the 
criptures are concerned, there does not seem to us to be any 
room for controversy; and secondly, Because when we go be- 
yond the Scriptures, and get into the field of historical testi- 
mony, there is no end to controversy. The discussion cannot 
by possibility be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, not only 
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because the field is so extensive, but -also because the testi- 
mony itself is so ambiguous or contradictory; and also because 
the parties are not agreed as to what is genuine, what spurious, 
and what interpolated in the writings quoted on the one side 
or upon the other. If, as was taught by the most eminent of 
the Christian fathers, and is conceded by the leading authori- 
ties of the Church of Rome, and was held by the great divines 
of the Church of England at the time of the Reformation, and 
is now strenuously insisted upon by the Anglican or Oxford 
party in that church, Episcopacy cannot be proved from Scrip- 
ture alone, then the controversy must be left in the hands of 
those who have made historical research their special vocation. 
But when the advocates of Prelacy venture out of the jungles 
of patristic lore, and attempt to establish themselves on Scrip- 
ture ground, then any man who can read the Bible may join 
the conflict, and strive to drive them back to the thickets 
whence they came. 

As the argument to which our attention has been specially 
called purports to be a scriptural one, we feel bound to give it 
our serious attention. For if Prelacy be taught in the Bible, 
all men are bound to be Prelatists. 

Before turning to the question concerning the perpetuity of 
the apostleship, the reviewer takes exception to the statement 
in the address, that, according to the prelatical theory, all 
church power is in the hands of the clergy. He says the writer 
could not have looked at the diocesan or general constitutions 
of the Episcopal Church in this country, without finding abun- 
dant evidence that the lay element has free scope for healthful 
and vigorous action. The reviewer, however, should have noticed 
that the address does not treat of the constitution of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in America, but of the prelatical 
theory as it is known in history and in theological discussions. 
That theory teaches that all church power was originally given 
to the apostles, and by them transmitted to prelates, as their 
successors in the apostleship. To them alone it belongs autho- 
ritatively to teach, and to decide what is, and what is not, part 
of the revelation of God. They alone have the right to rule, 
to confirm, to ordain, and to depose. Priests and deacons are 
their delegates, deriving what power they have from them, and 
holding it at their discretion. This is the theory which under- 
lies all the great historical churches of the east and west. It 
is the formative idea of which those churches are the develop- 
ment, and which has made them what they are. 

This, however, is not the only form of Episcopacy. It was 
an opinion held by many of the fathers, retained by many in 
the Roman Church, and embraced by the leaders of the Refor- 
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mation in England, that presbyters and prelates were origi- 
nally of the same order, and that, on the ground of expediency, 
one presbyter was by the church set over other presbyters with 
the title of bishop ; as subsequently archbishops were set over 
bishops. This is held to be lawful, and in accordance with the 
liberty given to the church; which, the theory assumes, has the 
same right the state possesses to modify her organization at 
discretion. The general principle of this theory is, “ Govern- 
ment is of God, the form of man.” According to this view, 
bishops have no higher divine right than kings, and those who 
make, can unmake them ; as Queen Elizabeth once _profanely 
said to a refractory prelate. 

Others go a step higher. They admit that the apostleship 
was temporary. Bishops are not apostles, but superintendents 
appointed by the apostles, and intended to be permanent, 
Some hold that this element in the organization of the church 
is essential, and adopt the maxim, ‘* No bishop, no church.” 
Others do not hold Episcopacy to be essential to the being 
of the church, though they regard it as a matter of divine 
appointment. They simply assert the fact that the apostles 
instituted a permanent office in the church, lower than their 
own, and higher than that of presbyters. 

Advocates of all these theories are to be found among Epis- 
copalians. In England the subjection of the church to the 
state has materially modified its organization; and in this 
country it has been greatly modified by the influence of Pres- 
byterians. As Independents have borrowed from us their 
associations and consociations, so Episcopalians have borrowed 
from us their lay-delegates. This is a new feature, unknown 
to any episcopal organization in the old world. What degree 
of church power these lay-delegates really have, we shall not 
attempt to determine, lest we should betray an ignorance as 
gross as that Pape’ by the reviewer when he speaks of 
Presbyterians. “If there is one ecclesiastical system,” he 
says, “in our country from which the lay element is effectually 
excluded, that system is the Presbyterian. Professor Hodge 
must confess that it is the merest sophistry to pretend that 
the lay element is fairly represented by ruling elders. For the 
ruling elder, by becoming such by ordination, ceases to bea 
mere layman.” Our ruling elders are merchants, farmers, 
mechanics, lawyers, physicians, men without theological train- 
ing, engaged in secular pursuits, mingling with the people to 
whom, as a class distinguished from the clergy, they belong, 
having the same spirit and interests. Their ordination is 
simply a declaration by the proper authority, that they have 
the gifts to qualify them to represent the people in church 
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courts, That ordination has such magic power as to change 

‘the very nature of things, could never have entered the mind 
of any man not trained to take shadows for substance, and 
names for things. Our ruling elders are truly laymen, they 
belong to the people, and not to the clerical body; and yet 
they have real church power. No one can be received to the 
communion of the church, or excluded from it, without their 
consent. No minister can be ordained or deposed, acquitted 
or condemned on the charge of immorality or heresy, but with 
their co-operation. If the reviewer can say as much for the 
lay-delegates to Episcopal Conventions, we shall be glad to 
hear it. We warn him, however, that the revelation of the 
fact will go far to destroy the prestige of the Episcopal Church. 
The idea of priestly power has a great charm for the human 
heart, and great power over the imagination. Once convince 
men that there is no mystic virtue in a mitre, no grace of 
orders, and they will soon believe that Episcopalians are no 
better than other people. 

This, however, is a subordinate matter. The main point is 
the perpetuity of the apostleship. This is the question on 
which the reviewer joins issue. He correctly remarks, that 
the whole force of the argument contained in the address, 
against the doctrine that bishops are apostles, lies in the 
syllogiem: “ If prelates are apostles, they must have apostolic 
gifts; they have not those gifts: therefore they are not 
apostles.” This, he adds, is a “very convenient method to 
dispose of the prelatical theory.” We think it is. It is con- 
venient, because it is so short and so effectual. It is not new. 
It is the old scriptural method of disposing of false pretences. 
In the apostolic age, if a man claimed to be an apostle, he 
was asked to furnish “ the signs of an apostle.” If he elaimed 
to be a prophet, he was asked to produce proof of his aspira- 
tion. It was not then the custom for a man to say, ‘ I have 
the office of an apostle, but not his gifts ;’ ‘ I am a prophet, 
but am not inspired.’ In those days such language would have 
exposed any man to ridicule. The propriety of this conye- 
nient method of settling the question, whether a man was an 
apostle or not, was then universally recognised, except by pre- 
tenders. The genuine apostles and prophets cheerfully sub- 
mitted to it. Paul said to the Corinthians, “ If ye seek a proof 

_ of Christ speaking in me, I will give it to you.” The reviewer 
objects to this method. He says, “ The supposition that if 
the apostolic office was to be continued, the miraculous gifts 
originally appertaining to that office would have been con- 
tinued also, is a mere petitio principii, or begging of the 
question.” He is probably labouring under a misapprehension 
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of the doctrine which he opposes. He uses the expressions 
“ miraculous gifts of an apostle,” and “ a lic gifts,” as 
though they were synonymous ; and so does Bishop Mlivaine, 
whose arguinent he quotes. They are, however, very dif- 
ferent. The former is generally and correctly understood to 
mean the power of working miracles. This is the sense in 
which the expression is used throughout this article, both by 
the reviewer and by the bishop whose discourse is included 
in it. The latter expression, “ apostolic gifts,” means those 
inward gifts which qualified their possessor to exercise the 
functions of an apostle. The power to work miracles was an 
evidence that a man possessed these gifts, if the miracles were 
wrought in confirmation of his claim to be an apostle. The 
gifts of an apostle were inspiration and infallibility; or, more 
correctly stated, such a measure of inspiration as to com- 
municate to the recipient full knowledge of the gospel, and to 
render him infallible in the communication of it. It was this 
that made a man an apostle; working miracles only proved 
him one. The doctrine of the address is not, that if prelates 
are apostles, they must have the power to work miracles, but 
that if they are apostles, they must be inspired and infallible. 
It might be very reasonable to call upon those who claim to 
be thus the messengers of God, to work miracles in attestation 
of their claim; but that was not insisted upon. All the 
address asserts, is, that to claim to be an apostle without in- 
fallibility, is as absurd as to claim to be a prophet without 
inspiration, or to claim to be a man without a soul? The 
reviewer does not see fit to discuss this principle. He prefers 
presenting an independent argument, !which he pronounces 
to be unanswerable, in favour of the permanency of the apos- 
tolie office. The argument is found in a discourse delivered 
by Bishop M‘Ilvaine, on the occasion of the consecration’ of 
Bishop Polk, in 1838. 

We have no recollection of ever having seen this discourse 
before. For its author we have the pr personal regard, 
founded not only on the associations of early life; but also on 
his elevated character and services. It is because we know 
that he sets Christ above the church, truth above form, re- 
generation above baptism, and the communion of saints above 
agreement in church polity, that we regard him as an orna- 
ment to his profession, and a blessing to the Church of Ohrist. 
We wish that some one other than a life-long friend had 
written the discourse we are called upon to review. We 
would much rather dwell upon the points on which we agree 
with such a man, than upon those on which we differ. 

The proposition which Bishop M‘Ilvaine undertakes to sus- 
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tain is, that the apostolic office is permanent, and that bishops 
are the official successors of the original apostles, clothed with 
‘the same power and authority.” As, however, he does not 
hold the prelatical theory, in the form in which it was stated 
above, he is forced to begin by an attempt to reduce the apos- 
tolic office to a minimum. He makes it a mere episcopate. 
The office which he claims to be perpetual is not really the 
office which Paul and Peter filled, but one essentially different, 
though agreeing with it in certain points, as is the case with 
the office of every minister of the Word. Unless we first come 
to an understanding as to what an office is, it is all lost time 
to dispute about its continuance. Something is perpetual. 
Some of the functions exercised by the apostles have been con- 
tinued in the church,—the authority to preach, rule, and ad- 
minister the sacraments. But these functions were not pecu- 
liar to the apostles, and therefore did not constitute their 
office as distinguished from that of other preachers. What is 
true of the apostles as such, and true of no other class of 
officers mentioned in the New Testament, is,—1. That their 
teaching was authoritative. It constituted for that age, and 
for every other, the rule of faith and practice. This is not true 
even of the New Testament prophets, whose inspiration was 
merely occasional, and whose instructions, exg¢ept on those 
occasions, had no more authority than those of other teachers. 
If any epistle written by Timothy, Titus, Barnabas, or Silas, 
should now be brought to light, it would have no more autho- 
rity than the writings of Clement, Polycarp, or Irenzeus. But 
if any well-authenticated production of one of the apostles 
could be produced, it would bind the faith of the whole church. 
There is an impassable line between the apostles and all other 
teachers, as to the authority with which they taught. And it 
is this that constitutes one of the distinguishing elements of 
their office. It belonged to them as apostles, and to all 
apostles. If any man taught with divine authority in the 
church, he was an apostle; if his teaching was not infallible, 
he was no apostle. 2. It is equally plain that the apostles 
exercised a jurisdiction which had no limits, either as to its 
geographical sphere or as to its degree. An apostle was an 
apostle everywhere, because his authority arose out of his per- 
sonal gifts. Peter had the same authority in Babylon as in 
Rome. Paul laid down the rule of faith as authoritatively to 
those churches which had not seen his face in the flesh, as to 
those which he had himself founded. All their ordinances and 
decisions were as binding as the express commands and deci- 
sions of Christ. 3. They had the power of communicating 
miraculous gifts by the imposition of hands. 

These things the apostles had, and others had not. These 
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things, therefore, are the distinguishing functions of the 
apostolic office; so that to say the office is continued! with- 
out these gifts is a simple contradiction. The consequence 
is, and ever has been, that those who claim to. have the 
apostolic office, also claim these apostolic prerogatives. Ro- 
manists make the teaching of the bishops of any age the 
rule of faith for that age,—it is infallible and authorita- 
tive. They also hold that the institutions, ordinances, and 
decisions, of those bishops bind the conscience. And finally, 
they hold that the bishops, and they only, have power to 
give the Holy Ghost by the imposition of hands. There 
is some sense in this. But for a man i claim that bishops 
are apostles, and yet renounce for them every one of these 
distinguishing functions, is self-contradiction. We do not 
overlook the flaw even in the Romish theory. It attributes 
to the bishops collectively what belonged to the apostles 
individually. Bishops are not, even according to Papists, 
apostles ; but the order of bishops has apostolic authority. 
Individually they are fallible, and may be heretical; but collee- 
tively they are infallible. This is a very lame apostleship. 
Still it keeps alive the office. It claims that true apostolic 
authority, in teaching, ruling, and discipline, exists in every 
age of the church. This, which is the only intelligible theory 
of a perpetual apostleship, no man can hold without being or 
beconiing a Romanist.. The Puseyites, therefore, who revived 
this doctrine in England and in this country, are going oyet 
in shoals to the Church of Rome. It is with profound regret 
we learn that Bishop M‘Ilvaine has given his sanction to\a 
proposition which contains the fundamental error and very 
formative idea of Romanism. It is true, he does not under- 
stand the proposition in the sense in which Romanists do, 
But their sense is the true one; it is the only sense the pro- 
position will bear; and it is the sense which has always been 
put upon it. The simple and stringent logic of Rome is: “ All 
men are bound, on pain of perdition, to submit to the teaching 
and authority of apostles; the bishops are apostles:' therefore 
all men are bound, on pain of perdition, to submit to the 
teaching and authority of bishops.” Bishop M‘Ilvaine admits 
the first and second of these propositions, and denies the 
third. Romanists thank no man for admitting the third, if 
he will grant the first and second. That is all they want; and 
all they need ask. Bishop M‘Ilvaine would, of course, say 
that the fallacy in the above syllogism is, that the word apostle 
is used in a different sense in the second proposition, from that 
in which it is used in the first; that .is, that. bishops are not 
apostles in the same sense as the original messengers of Christ. 
That, however, is saying they have not the same office, and, 
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_ therefore, is contradicting the very proposition his sermon is 
intended to demonstrate. If bishops have the same office that 
Peter and Paul had, they are entitled to the submission due 
to the official authority of Peter and Paul. For what is same- 
ness of office, but sameness of functions and prerogative ? 
Bishop M‘Ilvaine cannot maintain his ground before Roman- 
ists. He has conceded everything, in conceding the perpe- 
tuity of the apostleship. With that concession they can lead 
any man, who follows his reason and conscience, to the feet of 
the Pope. They need ask no man to believe in transubstan- 
tiation, the priesthood of the ministry, the sacrifice of the 
mass, the supremacy of the Pope, purgatory, the worship of 
saints, or adoration of the Virgin; all these and other doctrines 
are included in that one concession. For if the apostleship is 
perpetual, apostles have taught these doctrines, and we are 
bound to submit. 

That the Roman view of the nature of the apostolic office, — 
which is the view almost universally recognised as correct,—is 
the right view, is plain, First, From the fact that the apostles 
rested their claim to absolute and universal obedience, in mat- 
ters of faith and practice, upon their office. It was because 
they were apostles they called on all men to acknowledge that 
what they wrote were “the commandments of the Lord.”— 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37.) Secondly, From the fact that submission to 
the apostles, in matters of faith and practice, was universally 
recognised as due to them in virtue of their office. Thirdly, 
From the fact that the New Testament is the standard of 
faith to Christians, because it was written by the apostles, or 
received their sanction. The argument for the inspiration of 
the New Testament is invalidated, unless infallibility belonged 
to the apostles as such. Fourthly, Because Christ, in consti- 
tuting them apostles, promised to give the Holy Spirit in such 
measure as to render their teaching as authoritative as his 
own ; and he forbade their entering on the discharge of the 
duties of their office until they had received the Holy Ghost. 
Fifthly, Christ authenticated their claim to be regarded as 
his immediate and infallible messengers, by signs, and won- 
ders, and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Sixthly, Paul, in claiming to be an apostle, disclaimed having 
derived either his knowledge or authority from men, and 
asserted that he had received the one by direct revelation, and 
the other by an immediate commission from Christ. He admits 
that had this not been the case, he would not be an apostle. 
Finally, we appeal to the maxim so much perverted and abused, 
that quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, must be 
true. In every age and in every part of the church, infal- 
libility in teaching and supreme authority in ruling have been 
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recognised as belonging to the apostles in virtue of their 
office. It is on this ground Rome claims this infallibility and 
authority, because she claime’that the apostleship is continued 
in her prelates. It is the height of suicidal infatuation, there- 
fore, in Protestant bishops, for the sake ef exalting their 
order or strengthening their position, to claim to be 

with whatever explanations or limitations that elaim' may be. 
presented. 

As Bishop M‘Ilvaine and ourselves differ so essentially as 
to the nature of the apostleship, there might seem to be no 
use in continuing the discussion. He admits that what we, 
in common with most other men, understand by the apostle- 
ship, was not continued. He only contends that the episcopal 
authority of the apostles has been perpetuated. There ‘are, 
however, two points included in the proposition which he 
labours to sustain. First, That the apostolic office is ‘per- 
petual. Second, That that office was an episcopate. But the 
danger of this method is, that in attempting to prove the 
divine origin and permanency of the episcopate, he proves 
fatally too much; too much for himself, too much for Pro- 
testantism, and too much for the truth of God. Suppose he 
succeeds in proving the first of these points, as he thinks he 
has beyond contradiction; and fails in proving the second, ‘as 
beyond contradiction he has failed ; what becomes of him and 
of Protestantism? Both are hopelessly engulfed. ‘There — 
is an unbroken succession of infallible teachers, and_ those 
teachers are the Romish prelates. Bishop’ M‘Ilvaine ‘has 
attempted to walk on a paper bridge over’ a sea’ of fire. 
Everything, therefore, is at stake, and it is surely worth while 
to examine what he says on both the points just indicated. 

He takes the second first, and attempts to show that the 
apostleship was and is a simple episcopate. His proof is 
drawn from the commission recorded in Matt. xxviii, 19; 20; 
ana from Acts i. 20, where the office from which Judas fell is 
said to be his bishopric or episcopate. 

The commission is in these words: “Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching ‘them ‘to 
observe whatsoever I have commanded you; and, lo; Tam 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.” Whatever, 
says our author, is not contained in this commission; “ex- 
pressly, or by necessary inference, must be considered as not 
pertaining to the characteristic duties and of the 
apostles.” Nothing is here said of their having seen ‘Christ 
after his resurrection; nor of an immediate appointment from _ 
Christ; nor of miraculous powers and endowments. All 
these must therefore be considered as unessential to the 
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office. What, then, is the office? Peter expressly styles the 
office which Judas “ vacated, his bishopric, or his episcopate, 
as the original reads.” But as the word episcopate means 
‘ supervision in general, we must go, he says, to the com- 
mission to learn its nature. The commission reads, “ Go 
teach all nations,” &c. ‘Therefore, whatever powers their 
apostleship or episcopate embraced, were not limited to any 
particular congregation of the church, but extended to the 
whole church; in other words, the bishopric in the hands of 
the apostles was evidently general, as distinguished from con- 
gregational. What particular functions belonged to that 
general oversight or episcopate, their commission leaves no 
room to doubt. First, ‘Go and teach all nations ;’ or, as the 
more accurate and universally preferred translation is, ‘Go 
and make disciples of all nations.” Thus was given authority 
to propagate the gospel; ‘ Baptizing them, &c. Here was 
authority to administer the sacraments of the church; and, 
by the sacrament of baptism, to open the doors of the church, 
and of its privileges, to disciples out of all nations. Finally, 
‘ Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.’ These words conveyed to the apostles the 
authority to rule the church, after they had made disciples 
by preaching, and members by baptism. An essential part of 
the government of the church consisted in seeing to the suc- 
cession of its ministry. That the authority to do this, to ore 
dain successors in the ministry, was included among the 
powers of the apostles, is not only necessarily implied in their 
authority to govern, but also in those impressive words of the 
Saviour, ‘As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.’ 
For as it was part of the office on which Jesus was sent, to 
institute the ministry of his church, so it follows, from these 
words, that it was part of the sending of the apostles, to con- 
tinue that ministry, by the ordaining of others to its func- 
tions. The conclusion, then; with regard to the characteristic 
nature of the apostolic office, is, that it was one of a general 
supervision or episcopate; and embraced essentially, the 
authority to preach and propagate the gospel, to administer 
the sacraments of the church, to preside over its government, 
and, as a chief part of government, to ordain helpers and suc- 
cessors in the ministry. All these powers the apostles held, not 
as a collective body or college, but severally and individually.” 

There are two modes of defending Episcopacy, either of 
which is intelligible and worthy of consideration. The one is, 
to admit that bishops are not apostles, and endeavour to prove 
that an order of the ministry was instituted higher than that 
of presbyters, with the exclusive right to rule and ordain. 
The other is, to maintain that bishops are apostles, having their 
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gifts as well as their office. But this attempt to reduce the 
apostleship to a mere episcopate, shocks the common sense of 
every reader of the New Testament. It is so palpable that 
Peter and Paul held a higher position than a mere bishop, that 
our author attempts to account for this undeniable fact by a 
reference to their “extraordinary endowments and all that 
striking array of miraculous powers with which they were fur- 
nished for their enterprise. Such endowments were needed,” 
he says, ‘‘ for the first propagation of the gospel. They have 
not been needed since.” 

We have already adverted to the distinction between the 
gifts essential to the office of an apostle, and the miraculous 
powers by which the claim to those gifts was authenticated. A 
man might be an apostle without those powers, but not with- 
out the gifts. The high position of Peter and Paul was not 
due to their miraculous powers, but to their inward gifts. 
Their office was only a commission giving authority and com- 
mand to exercise those gifts. Our author says we must dis- 
tinguish between the “ office of an ambassador and the force of 
mind or personal endowments with which he sustains his em- 
bassy.” It is true that an ambassador may be more or less 
intelligent, but he must have intelligence. You cannot make 
a log of wood an ambassador. His embassage is only autho- 
rity to exercise his intellectual gifts in the discharge of a cer- 
tain duty. A man who has no eyes cannot be appointed a 
painter, nor a deaf man a musician, nor a dumb one an orator, 
nor an idiot a teacher, nor an uninspired man a prophet. Who 
then will believe that a man can be an apostle, one sent to 
prescribe the rule of faith and practice for all ages and for all 
nations, without plenary knowledge and infallibility? The 
principle that every office implies a gift suited to its nature, 
runs through the Bible, and applies to all cases from the 
lowest to the highest. If Jesus Christ is exalted to,dominion 
over the universe, does not this imply the possession of divine 
perfections? Will it be said we have no right to infer he is 
God from the nature of his work, because we must distinguish 
between the office and the qualifications for it? He could not 
be clothed with the office of God, without possessing the attri- 
butes of God. Neither can.a man be clothed with the office of 
an apostle, without possessing the inward gifts of the apostle- 
ship. The endowments and the office are, from the nature of 
the case, inseparable. Bishop M‘Ilvaine confounds inward 
gifts or endowments with miraculous powers; and the dis- 
tinction between the superior qualifications for an office, and 
the office itself, has no application to the case before us. What 
is meant by superior qualifications for infallibility ? 

Again, it is not only an arbitrary but an unreasonable as- 
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sumption, that we must confine ourselves to the original com- 
‘mission in ascertaining the nature of the apostolic office, 
There are several ways in which the nature of an office may be 
legitimately determined. One is, the instructions given to 
those who hold it. Another is, the powers which they actually 
exercised in virtue of it, and the kind and degree of authority 
which it conferred. Another is, the qualifications declared to 
be essential to the exercise of its functions. We know that a 
presbyter is a teacher, because he is required to be “apt to 
teach.” Another is, the nature of the end the office was de- 
signed to accomplish. These are all legitimate sources of in- 
formation as to the nature of the apostleship, and they all 
furnish abundant evidence that it was not a mere episcopate. 
The men selected by Christ for this office were instructed to 
make known the gospel which they had received by immediate 
revelation, to establish the church, to lay down rules for its 
organization and government. They everywhere exercised 
the powers of infallible teachers and supreme rulers. They 
claimed for their teaching the authority of God, and for their 
ordinances the submission due to divine commands. They 
were utterly unfit for the exercise of their office until they were 
endued with power from on high; and were forbidden to act 
as apostles until they had received the promise of the Holy 
Ghost. And finally, the design of their appointment was to lay 
the foundation of the church, and to furnish it with an infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice. 

But suppose we ignore all these sources of information as to 
the nature of the apostleship, and confine ourselves to the com- 
mission. The commission does not contain a word about epis- 
copal authority, either expressly or by implication, Every word 
it contains might be addressed to presbyters. In Mark the 
whole commission is contained in these words: “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” How 
simple and sublime is this! but what does it say about Epis- 
copacy! Our author argues that the first clause of the com- 
mission, as given in Matthew, “Go teach all nations,” &c., 
gives authority to instruct ; the second, “ Baptizing them,” &c., 
gives authority to administer the sacraments; and the third, 
* Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you,” gives authority to rule the church! Since the 
world began was the claim to a divine right to rule ever rested 
upon such a foundation as this?’ Suppose the Emperor of the 
French should say to a company of schoolmasters, ‘ Go into all 
France, and teach the people to obey my commands ;’ would 
that confer on each of these teachers severally and individually 
the right to superintend the educational concerns of the nation, 
and to appoint successors to this educational Episcopacy!. If 
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the command in the first clause, to teach, conveys. only authority 
to instruct, how is it that the command to teach. in the third 
clause, which is only a repetition of the first, conveys the epi 
copate? Again, if the authority to teach conveyed in the first 
clause, and the authority to baptize conveyed in the second, do 
not belong exclusively to bishops, how is it that the authority to 
rule the church, said to be conveyed in the third clause, belongs 
exclusively to them! Again, if the command to rule involves 
the right to ordain when addressed to bishops, why does not 
the same command involve the right to ordain, when addressed 
to presbyters? Here is @ commission in three clauses; the 
first and second convey powers common to all ministers; and 
the third, powers belonging exclusively to a particular order 
of ministers. Why is this! Why is the right to rule claimed 
as am exelusive prerogative, when the rights to teach and 
baptize, all contaimed in one commission, and addressed to the 
same persons, are admitted to be common to ministers? 
Conscious, as any sane man must be, of the insufficiency of 
the language of the commission to prove that the apostolic 
office was a mere episcopate, Bishop M‘llvaine turns to: two 
other passages for aid. The one is, “the impressive words of 
the Saviour, ‘ As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you.” On this passage he argues thus: “* As it was part of 
the office on which Jesus was sent, to institute the ministry of 
his church, so it follows from these words that it was part of 
the sending of the apostles, to continue that ministry by the 
ordaining of others to its functions.” Then, by parity of reason, 
as it was part of the office on which Jesus was sent, to make 
expiation for sin, it is part of the sending of the apostles, 
and of the bishops exclusively, as their successors, to continue 
that expiation! The other passage outside the commission, 
to which appeal is made, is Acts i. 20, in which the office held 
by Judas is called a “ bishopric or episcopate.” From this it 
is inferred that the apostleship is in its specific nature\an 
episcopate. The word, however, so translated, is in the margin 
rendered “office or charge.” And in Ps, cix. 8, whence the — 
passage is quoted, the expression is, “ His office let another 
take.” How then can the specific nature of the apostolic office 
be determined by a word which may express an office of any 
kind? It might just as reasonably be argued that the apostle- 
ship is a deaconship, because it is expressed by the general 
term daxovia. It is nothing less than humiliating to see good 
men catching at such straws as these, to prove themselves 
apostles. To men perishing with thirst, the mere sound: of 
water is refreshing. We consider the argument for the su- 
premacy of the Pope founded on the passage, “ Thou art. Peter, 
and on this rock I will build my church ;” and the still stronger. 
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passage, “ Peter, lovest thou me? feed my sheep,” (7. ¢., be 
' their shepherd,) a thousand-fold more plausible than Bishop 
M‘Ilvaine’s argument for Episcopacy. 

The most extraordinary feature of this case, however, is still 
to be presented. Our author attempts to determine the nature 
of the apostolic office, and thence deduce the permanency of 
the episcopate, from a passage which has no reference to the 
apostles in their official capacity, nor even to the apostles as 
ministers of the gospel. The commission in question is neither 
the commission of the apostles, nor of the ministry, but of the 
church. This has been the common opinion of God's people 
from the beginning. It was not addressed to the apostles alone, 
but to a promiscuous assembly of believers,—probably to the 
five hundred brethren assembled to meet their risen Lord. The 
duty which it enjoins does not bind the apostles only, but the 
whole church. Who can believe that the command, “ Go into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,” was 
meant for episcopal ears only? It sinks into the heart of 
every member of the church, man and woman, and makes all 
feel they belong to a body whose vocation it is to disciple all 
nations. The powers which the commission conveys do not 
belong to the apostles as such, but to the church as a whole. 
It is the essence of Popery to suppose and to feel that all 
church power inheres in bishops or in the clergy. Finally, the 
promise which the commission contains, “ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world,” was not made to the 
apostles in their official capacity, but is the promise on which 
the whole church has lived from that day to this. If this view 
of the matter be correct, then Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s structure is 
left standing on thin air. It is founded on the assumption 
that the commission was given to the apostles as such. If it 
was given to the church as a whole, he has no ground left 
to stand on. 

The sum of what we have said of this argument, in proof 
that the apostolic office is a simple episcopate, is—First, 
That it is unreasonable to confine our attention to the com- 
mission alone, and ignore all other means of determining the 
nature of the apostleship. Second, That if we do confine our- 
selves to the commission, there is not a word nor a thought 
in it which has any reference to an episcopate; it might 
have been addressed to any company of ministers. Third, 
The commission was not addressed to the apostles, but to the 
whole church, and therefore neither defines their office nor 
enumerates their powers. 

Having endeavoured to show that Bishop M‘Ilvaine has 
misconceived the nature of the apostleship, we come to con- 
sider his argument in favour of the permanency of the office. 
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The permanence of the office, he says, “ is undeniably evi- 
dent from the promise, ‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even to 
the end of the world.’ Now, if neither the persons of the 
apostles were intended to remain to the end of the world, 
nor their miraculous endowments, nor their distinguishing 
office, we are quite unable to comprehend how that promise 
has been fulfilled, or what it could have meant. t the 
persons of the first apostles do not remain. Their miraculous 
gifts have not been continued in the church. It follows, then, 
that their distinguishing office must remain; that it was to 
this office, and to those who should hold it in succession, that 
the Saviour promised his presence to the end of the world, 
No other sense can possibly be put on his words.” 

Our answer to this is: 1. That the promise was not made 
to the apostles, and therefore not to their successors. It has 
not been fulfilled in reference to bishops. According to the 
authoritative declaration of the Church of England, there was 
not a bishop on the face of the earth, at the time of the Re- 
formation, who had not sunk into idolatry and heresy. Is 
this consistent with the presence of Christ? Would the-pro- 
mise to the church be fulfilled, if the whole body of those who 
name the name of Christ turned heathen? The only sense in 
which the promise in question has been fulfilled, and there- 
fore the only sense in which it was intended, is, that Ohrist 
has never forsaken his church. He has always had a seed to 
confess and serve him; in the midst of persecutions and of 
corruptions he has preserved his living members, and in the 
end always brought them off victorious. 

2. But if we grant that the promise was made to the 
apostles, it was made to them as teachers, and not as bishops; 
and therefore secures only the perpetuity of the ministry, and 
not. the perpetuity of the episcopate. As we have already 
seen, the commission does not contain a word about Episcopacy. 
It reads, “Go teach; and, lo, I am with you alway.” If it 
is addressed to the apostles, it must be to them as teachers, 

3. If the promise secures the perpetuity of the apostleshi 
and if, as we have seen, the apostleship implies infallibility in 
teaching, it secures an uninterrupted succession of infallible 
teachers in the church. If Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s argument 
proves any thing, it proves Romanism. If any man wishes to 
see this argument in the hands of a master, let him read 
Bossuet, who urges it with a force which might make our 
author's heart quake, and force him to retract his dangerous 
concession of the perpetuity of the apostleship. Half-way 
measures and half-way arguments are always weak. 

Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s first and great argument for the 
tuity of the apostleship is the one just considered. His next 

VOL, V.—NO, XVI. tT 
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is from the actual continuance of the office in the church in 
the order of bishops; for whom he claims “the same power and 
authority which they (i. ¢., the apostles) had.” 

We have seldom felt more sad than when reading these 
words, So long as the clergy of the Episcopal Church in Eng- 
land and America were content to stand on the ground of 
Jerome and of their own reformers, and regard bishops as men 
lawfully appointed by the church over presbyters, or even to 
assume that the apostles instituted such an order, other Pro- 
testants, however much they differed from them, felt that the 
foundation had not been forsaken ; but when they claimed that 
their bishops. are apostles, clothed with “Gthe same power and 
authority” as the original messengers of Christ, it was seen that 
the citadel had been given up, that the radical principle of 
Popery had been adopted, and that all the corruptions of that 
system must inevitably follow. Until recently the doctrine of 
apostolic succession, as involving the perpetuity of the apostle- 
ship, was confined to the Laudean faction in the Episcopal 
Church; but now it seems that the heads of the evangelical 
party have gone over to the enemy. There is no use of dis- 
guising the fact. The doctrine that bishops are apostles, 
clothed with “ the same power and authority,” is the very life 
and essence of the Romish system. We know Bisho ‘Il- 
vaine does not mean what he says. Still he says it, @ says 
the very thing Rome says, and all she says. He uses almost 
the very language of the Oxford Tracts when they present the 
beginning, middle, and end of their system. 

Before prosecuting his argument to prove that bishops are 
apostles, our author stops to deprecate the charge of arro- 
gance. ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, “is so humble and unpretendi 
as truth.” True, but nothing is so arrogant as falsehood. If 
bishops are really apostles, there is no harm in their claiming 
the authority and power attached to the office, But if the 
are not—what then? The claim is no trifle. Bishop M‘Il- 
vaine says that bishops are the official successors of the apostles, 
having “the same power and authority;” which authority is 
episcopal supervision, including the authority “to rule the 
church,” and the sole right to ordain: and that this autho- 
rity was given not to the apostles collectively, but to each of 
them severally and individually; and that it extends over 

not a single congregation only, but over the whole church. 
’ According to this, our author claims to be an apostle—to 
be entitled as such to the supervision, not only over a single 
congregation, not over those only who choose him to be a bishop, 
but over the whole church, on the ground of a divine warrant, 
The church universal, therefore, is bound to reeognise this 
claim; and all Christians within his diocese are bound to sub- 
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mit to it. He is the only man in Ohio who has the right “ to 
rule the church,” or to ordain. All Christians within that 
state, who do not submit to his jurisdiction, are in a state of 
rebellion against God. Venerable men here in New Jersey, 
such men as Drs Alexander and Miller, have died in this state 
of rebellion, because they did not recognise the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of Bishop Doane over them, and submit to him as 
an apostle. This, without exaggeration, we understand to be 
included in the claim advanced in this discourse. It may ap- 
pear to our author very humble and unpretending, but we 
assure him it appears to others in a very different light. We 
regard it as an insult to the common sense, and an outrage on 
the Christian feelings of men, And so long as Episcopacy in- 
sists on these claims, it will be an offence and a nuisance which 
every good man is bound to do what he can toabate. If such 
be the character of these assumptions when the apostleship is 
reduced to a mere episcopate, what. is to be thought of them 
when the office is regarded in its true a Then the arro- 
gance of claiming to be an apostle is only short of the arrogance 
of the Man of Sin, in claiming to be the vicar of Christ, and 
setting himself as God in the temple of God. To claim the 
apostleship in this sense of the term, we hold to be an enormous 
wickedness; and to claim it in a sense in which the office has 
never been understood, we regard as a proof of such infatua- 
tion as portends a fall. With all our love and respect for 
Bishop M‘Ilvaine, we cannot help thus speaking. We fully 
believe he is sincere,—that he does not mean to claim the 
apostleship for his order, but. something very different under 
that name. This, though it may save the man, does not 
redeem the doctrine. The doctrine that bishops are apostles, 
with the same power and authority, is apostasy to Rome; and 
must be so, however innocently, through misconception of its 
meaning, the doctrine may in some cases be propounded, 

His argument in proof of the assumption that. bishops are 
apostles, is drawn, first from the fact that the word is used in 
the New Testament in application to others than the. original 
immediate messengers of Christ; and second, from the assumed 
fact that such persons exercised apostolic functions. 

We are ashamed to ask our readers to travel with us over 
a road as much beaten as Broadway or the Strand. It is im- 
possible that either Bishop M‘Ilvaine or ourselves should 

resent any thing new, or even in a new form, on these topics, 
t is, however, with knowledge as with food: that millions of 
men before us have eaten to satisfy, does not satisfy our hun- 
ger; and that the testimony of wei we on these points has 
been presented a thousand times does not prevent the 
necessity of considering it afresh, when it is afresh presented. 
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“That the office of the apostles did descend,” says our 
author, “from them to successors, that it was communicated 
to others by the hands of those who received it from the Lord, 
is manifest. For, not tomentior Matthias and Barnabas, who 
were apostles, Acts xiv. 14, we find Timothy, who was ordained 
by St Paul, 2 Tim. i. 6, not only called an apostle by that 
writer, as he is called bishop by the writers of the next cen- 
tury, but actually charged by St Paul with the exercise of all 
the authority we have mentioned as contained in the apostolic 
commission. The First Epistle to Timothy is the plainest evi- 
dence that he was put in trust with the government of the 
Church of Ephesus,—which at that time, as the Acts of the 
Apostles declares, contained a plurality of presbyters; that 
over those presbyters, as well as over the deacons and laity, he 
was invested with the personal charge of discipline and govern- 
ment; and that in discharging such government, the authority 
to ordain was distinctly in his single hands. The same is evi- 
dent concerning Titus, from the Epistle of St Paul to him. It 
was his charge from St Paul, to set in order all the churches 
of the large island of Crete, and ‘ ordain presbyters in every 
city. Thus we see the office of the apostles handed down by 
a succession of hands to one of the latest dates of which the 
Scriptures speak. It certainly continued in the world as long 
as the lifetime of the Apostle St John; and he lived to the 
hundredth year of the Christian era.” 

That the apostleship continued in the church as long as the 
Apostle John lived, we do not deny. For that would be to 
deny that John lived till he died; or that he lost his inspira- 
tion and became a fallible teacher before his death. 

The conclusion to which these arguments would lead us, in- 
volves of course the official equality of Timothy and Paul. 
There is a preliminary difficulty in the way of this conclusion, 
which our author does not attempt to remove. It is just as 
evident from the New Testament that Timothy and Titus were 
officially subordinate to the Apostle Paul, as it is evident from 
other sources that a Russian colonel is officially inferior to the 
Russian Czar. They were ordered here and there, directed to 
do this and that. They were required to make Paul’s teachings 
their rule of faith, and Paul’s precepts their rule of life. While 
his teachings were thus authoritative, their teaching had no 
authority at all except what it derived from his. To say, 
therefore, that he and they had the same office, and “ the same 

ower and authority,” seems to us nothing less than absurd. 
f the Bishop of London were to write to Bishop M‘Ilvaine as 
Paul did to Timothy and Titus, we suspect the latter would 


think that the English prelate was assuming official superiority 
over him. 
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Let us, however, look at the arguments. The first is, that 
Timothy and others were officially apostles, because the title 
“ apostles” is given to them. 

Our answer to this is,—1. That neither Timothy nor Titus, 
whose cases are principally relied upon to prove the transmis- 
sion of the apostleship, is ever called an apostle in the New 
Testament, in any sense. With regard to Titus, it is not pre- 
tended that he was ever socalled. The proof that Timothy is 
called an apostle is supposed to be found in 1 Thess, i. 1, as 
compared with chap. ii..6 of that epistle. In the former 
passage it is said, “ Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, unto 
the Church of the Thessalonians,” &c.; and in the latter, 
“We might have been burdensome to you as the apostles of 
Christ.” From this it is inferred that Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timotheus, were equally apostles of Christ. Every reader of 
the New Testament knows that Paul was accustomed to asso- 
ciate with himself any of his travelling companions who 
happened to be with him at the time, in his salutations to the 
churches. Every reader also knows that he was frequently 
in the habit, when speaking of himself, to say “ we.” To make 
every thing which he says of himself, in the use of that pro- 
noun, apply equally to those associated with him in the salu- 
tations, would upset the authority of all those portions of 
Scripture. It would make Sosthenes as much the author of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians as Paul. It would make 
him and Silas and Timothy inspired and infallible men. It 
would reduce the epistles to a mass of contradictions and 
absurdities. Thus, in this very instance, Paul says, 1 Thess, 
ili. 1,2, “ We thought it good to be left alone at Athens, and 
sent Timothy ;” that is, Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy, thought 
it good to be left alone, and sent Timothy—Timothy sent 
Timothy! So low as this will even good men stoop to sustain 
a foregone conclusion. Paul associates his companions with 
him in: his salutations, not in his epistles. They are his 
epistles, and not theirs, by the common faith of the church, and © 
by the common sense of mankind. So far from Paul ever 
calling Timothy an apostle, he frequently and expressly says 
he was no apostle, but a brother, a minister, “Paul, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our brother,” by all the 
rules of grammar, as plainly declares that wig, Pla not 
an apostle, as in the expression, “ The apostles, elders, and 
brethren,” it is declared that the brethren were not apostles. 
All this ground, however, has been gone over much more 
thoroughly in our pages years ago. 

2. Admitting, as we cheerfully do, that the word “apostle” 
is sometimes applied to others than the original wae aie 
of Christ, it proves nothing as to the transmission of the office. 
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‘Every one knows that all the terms of office used in the New 
Testament are significant, and may be used either in their 
primary sense, in which they may be applied to officers of all 
kinds, or in an official sense, when they designate officers of 
only one kind. Thus the word “apostle” means one sent, and 
is used of any messenger, as in John xiii. 16, “ The servant is 
not above his master, neither he that is sent (the apostle) 
greater than he that sent him.” In the same sense, ph- 
roditus is called the messenger of the Philippians, Phil. ii. 25; 
which is explained by saying, “ He ministered to my necessities.” 
And in chap. iv. 18, Paul says, “ I am full, having received of 
Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you.” (2.) It 
is used of those sent on a religious mission,—+. ¢. missionaries ; 
as Barnabas was the apostle or missionary of the Church of 
Antioch, having been sent by that church, Acts xiii. 1, 2. 
(3.) It is used of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is called “The 
apostle and high priest of our profession,” because he was the 
messenger of God. (4) It is used in its official sense of the 
original messengers of Christ; and in this sense it is never used 
of any but inspired and infallible men. No passage can be 
produced in which, from the context, or from any other source, 
it can be proved that the word is applied to any one who was 
not infallible, in the same sense in which it is applied to Paul. 
Unless, therefore, it can be proved that every messenger is a 
messenger of God, in the technical sense, it cannot be proved 
that calling a man an apostle establishes the transmission of 
the apostolic office. In like manner the word “bishop” means a 
superintendent, and may be applied to any kind of office, 
secular or religious; or it may be used in an official sense for 
an officer of a particular kind. ‘“ Presbyter” means an old man, 
—and hence Peter says, “ I also am a presbyter ; ” officially, it 
means a particular class of church-officers.- ‘Deacon” means 
follower, servant, or minister,—hence all the presbyters and 
apostles are called deacons; officially, the term is restricted to 
a particular class. Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s argument then is,—A 
man’s being called bishop does not prove him to have been 
officially a bishop ; a man’s being called a presbyter, does not 
prove him to have been officially a presbyter; a man’s being 
called a deacon, does not prove him to have been officially a 
deacon; but his being called apostle, does prove that he was 
‘officially an apostle. This is the total amount of the argu- 
ment, and it is evidently entirely destitute of weight. Of this 
our author betrays a secret consciousness, for he says, “ We 
go by office more than name.” 
The second branch of the argument above quoted, for the 
transmission of the apostolic office, is in effect this:—The 
powers conferred on Timothy and Titus, and the acts which 
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they were required to perform, prove their official superiority 
to presbyters; and their official superiority to presbyters proves 
that they were apostles. 

Our answer to this argument is again twofold. First, There 
is no evidence that Timothy and Titus were officially superior 
to presbyters; and secondly, Admitting that fact, it does not 
prove that they were apostles. 

The first assumption by Bishop M‘Ilvaine, in reference to 
Timothy, is, that he was ordained by Paul alone; from which 
he seems to infer that he was ordained to the apostleship. In 
proof of his ordination by the apostle, reference is made to 2 
Tim. i. 6, “ Stir up the gift of God that is in thee by the lay- 
ing on of my hands.” Ordination, however, does not confer 
“the gift of God.” It is a solemn recognition that that gift 
is already possessed, and gives authority publicly to exercise 
it. It is only on the supposition that ordination is a sacrament, 
or a rite conferring grace, that this passage can naturally be 
understood to have any reference to that ceremony. The gifts 
imparted by the laying on of the apostles’ hands, were, the 
power of working miracles, speaking with tongues, healing the 
sick, prophesying, or some other form of miraculous power. 
When Peter and John laid their hands on certain converts in 
Samaria, they received the Holy Ghost. When Simon Magus 
saw this, he said to the apostles: “‘ Give me also this power, 
that on whomsoever I lay hands, he may receive the Holy 
Ghost.”—(Acts viii. 15-19.) Itis evident that these gifts were 
something the possession of which was at once manifest to all, 
When Paul baptized certain disciples, and laid his hands on 
them, immediately “they spake with tongues and prophesied.” 
—(Acts xix. 6.) The passage, therefore, in 2 Tim. i. 6, to say 
the least, has no necessary reference to ordination. 

The second assumption in the argument is, that the powers 
conferred on Timothy and Titus were several, and not joint; 
that is, that they were authorised to exercise the powers of 
discipline, government, and ordination, individually, and not in 
connection with others. It is certain that all that is said to 
them may be naturally explained on the supposition that they 
were to act as members of a court. If the Secretary of War, 
in summoning a general court-martial, were to address the 
members severally, he might say to each of them. just what 
Paul said to Timothy. He might say, ‘You are not to take up 
a charge against a brother officer lightly; you are not to 
sentence on insufficient evidence; every specification must be 
proved by two or three witnesses, &c. Such language would 
not imply that every officer thus addressed had individually 
the right of judgment. 

- We are willing, however, to admit that Timothy was or- 
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. dained by Paul, and that he, as well as Titus, had (as individ- 
uals) the right to ordain and to exercise discipline. Still nothing 
is gained. For the third assumption of our author, that the 
right of ordination implies official superiority, it is not only 
gratuitous, but palpably false. Bishop M‘Ilvaine maintains 
that Paul ordained Timothy an apostle, and yet that they 
held the same office: one bishop ordains another bishop, and 
yet is not his official superior; then why may not one presby- 
ter ordain other presbyters without being officially their supe- 
rior? What kind of reasoning is this? To ordain apostles 
does not imply that the ordainer is more than an apostle; to 
ordain bishops does not prove that the ordainer is more than 
a bishop; but to ordain presbyters does prove that the ordainer 
is officially superior to presbyters! How could the ministry 
be continued on the principle that the ordainer must be offi- 
cially superior to the ordained? Who, then, could ordain the 
highest? As the right to ordain presbyters does not prove 
official superiority over them, neither does the exercise of dis- 
cipline. One bishop often sits in judgment on other bishops, 
one presbyter on other presbyters. A single bishop has often 
a whole province or kingdom under his jurisdiction, with 
authority to ordain or depose his fellow-bishops at discretion. 
In the early history of the Scottish Church, one presbyter was 
invested with all the powers attributed to Timothy and Titus, 
and yet he was nothing more than a presbyter. The superin- 
tendents in Germany are presbyters, and yet they are the 
organs of the church in the exercise of discipline over clergy 
and people. One colonel often has under his command other 
colonels, and is superior to them only in age, not in rank. 
How, then, can it be rationally inferred from the fact that 
Timothy and Titus exercised discipline over presbyters, that 
they belonged to a higher order in the ministry ? 

The plain fact is, that the apostles were the governing 
authority in the church; and they sent presbyters to organize 
churches, to ordain other presbyters, to exercise discipline, to 
set things in order; just as the Pope or council sends one 
bishop to correct abuses, to consecrate other bishops, or to 
depose them when necessary; and just as in the Presbyterian 
Church, as formerly in Scotland and still in Germany, one 
presbyter may be commissioned to exercise similar control 

-over his brethren. In a settled, organized state of the church 
this is unnecessary. But there is nothing in this kind of juris- 
diction of one bishop over others, or of one presbyter over other 
presbyters, which implies superiority of order. It is asettled 
principle, that mere jurisdiction does not imply official superi- 
ority. It has often happened in the Latin Church that a simple 
deacon, as legate a latere, has had a whole province under his 
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authority, with power to depose bishops at his pleasure. Itis 
no use to cry out against this as one of the abuses of Romanism. 
It is simply acting on a principle recognised in all states and 
churches. The executive may take a civilian, and give him, as 
Secretary of the Navy, authority over all the officers in the ser- 
vice. In like manner Paul might take any presbyter and send 
him where he pleased, and give him what power he saw fit, It 
is, at all events, clear, that whatever authority Titus and Timo- 
thy had, they derived it all from him, and remained as inferior 
to him afterwards as they were before. To Titus he said, 
‘‘ For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldeat set in 
order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every 
city, as I had appointed thee.” His commission was from Paul ; 
and when he had executed it, he was required to be diligent to 
come to his master at Nicopolis, where he had determined to 
winter. To Timothy he gave a somewhat similar commission 
in reference to Ephesus; but commanded him, when he had done 
his work, to come to him at Rome. Admitting, therefore, all 
that is claimed from the New Testament in relation to Timothy 
and Titus, there is not the slightest evidence of their being any- 
thing more than presbyters. As to one being the bishop of 
Crete, and the other bishop of Ephesus, it is directly opposed 
to the scriptural record. For, as we have already seen, their 
commissions were merely temporary; they continued after- 
wards, as they had been before, the travelling companions, 
helpers, and servants, of the apostles, 

We are willing, however, to concede still more, Let it be 
granted, what of course we do not believe, that Timothy and 
Titus were officially superior to presbyters, we are as far as 
ever from the conclusion that they were apostles. Prophets 
were superior to presbyters, and yet were not apostles, As 
we have already intimated, something more is necessary to 
prove that a Russian colonel is Autocrat of all the Russias, than 
that he is officially superior to captains. Still further, the 
official superiority of Timothy and Titus, even if admitted, is no 
step towards proving even Prelacy. First, Because they were 
not diocesan bishops; they were vicars apostolic, temporary 
officers appointed for a special purpose. This is as plain as 
day, so far as the New Testament is concerned; and it never 
could have occurred to any man to take any other view of the 
case, were it not that tradition had been allowed a voice in the 
matter. Men have held up the lantern lighted in after times, 
to throw back its coloured rays upon the New Testament, and 
read its pages under their misguiding influence, : 

Secondly, Because the mere existence in the apostolic church 
of officers superior to presbyters, is no evidence that such officers 
were intended to be permanent; and, if not intended to be so, 
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-they are not so. Nothing but a clear manifestaticn of the 
divine will that the church should always have certain officers, 
renders it obligatory that she should have them. That will 
may be expressed by an explicit declaration that certain officers 
were intended to be permanent; or by a command to appoint 
them ; or by a specification of the qualifications to be required 
of those who sought the office, and directions as to the mode of 
their appointment; or by a clear intimation of the continuance 
in the church of the inward gift of which the office is the 
organ. In the absence of these, or similar decisive indications 
of the divine will, the mere fact that officers superior to presby- 
ters existed in the apostolic age would no more prove that they 
were intended to be permanent, than the existence at that time 
of prophets and deaconesses proves that they were intended to 
be continued in all ages. The apostles did many things, to 
meet temporary emergencies, which they did not intend should 
be done afterwards. Few things have been productive of 
greater evils, to the church and the world, than the false prin- 
ciple that mere scriptural example is obligatory. It is on this 
ground that men so long contended it was the duty of the 
church and the state to put heretics to death. That Samuel 
hewed Agag to pieces, was considered a proof of the pro- 

riety and obligation that we should deal in the same way with 
idolaters. On the same ground it has been contended that civil 
magistrates are called upon to interfere in matters of religion, 
because the Hebrew magistrates were the guardians of both 
tables of the law. Hence, also, as Peter was called first to 
the apostolate, Romanists contend that there must be a visible 
head to the church in all times. Hence, too, because the apos- 
tles were supreme rulers, it is contended she is bound always to 
have such rulers, clothed with the same authority and power, 
—that is, with the power to give the Holy Ghost, and with the 
authority to make their teachings the rule of faith and prac- 
tice to all mankind, and their decisions binding on the con- 
sciences of all men. This whole principle is radically false. 
It is a device of the devil to give to what is human, or worse, 
the authority of God, and thereby to turn off the allegiance of 
men from their true sovereign, the Lord Jesus Christ. Reli- 
gious liberty consists in refusing to submit to any authority 
but that of God; and in refusing to receive, as of divine autho- 

- rity, any thing which cannot be proved from his word to have 

been intended to bind his people in all ages. It does appear 

to us, therefore, to be a most dangerous principle, that because 
the apostles did a certain thing, therefore the church is for 
ever bound to do it. This principle is so unreasonable, that no 
body of men act on it further than suits their convenience. 
Those who are loudest in their assertions, that because, as they 
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falsely assume, the apostles appointed a class of officers higher 
than presbyters, we are bound to have such officers, areas 
mute as mice about our obligation to have deaconesses. This 
whole thing is a humbug,—not episcopacy, but the doctrine of 
the divine right of bishops. The only sensible, manly course 
for Episcopalians to take, is either to assume the authority of 
tradition and the infallibility of the chureh, and say, that as 
the church has decided in favour of Episcopacy, it is obliga- 
tory; or to renounce all claim to divine right, and put their 
bishops and archbishops on the same ground; 1. ¢., the ground 
of expediency. The kindred doctrine of the divine right: of 
kings is pretty generally abandoned, and Royalists are content 
to rest the authority of their sovereigns on the surer basis of 
the will of the people. It will be a happy day for all con- 
cerned, when bishops are brought to the same cwpposivny or 
saneness of mind. 

The argument, then, in favour of the permanence of the 
apostolic office, derived from the case of Timothy and Titus, 
we consider utterly void of force. Neither they, nor any others, 
except the original, inspired, and infallible messengers of Christ, 
are ever called apostles, in the official sense of the term. No 
distinctive apostolic function is ever attributed to them nor 
exercised by them. They were invested with no powers which 
prove their official superiority to presbyters. And if it should 
even be admitted that they were thus superior, in the absence 
of all intimation of the will of God that such officers weré to 
be continued, the church is no more bound to have them than 
she is to have prophets or deaconesses. This claim to aposto- 
lic power without apostolic gifts, as we have before said, is not 
only a delusion, but a gross and wicked imposture. In this 
sentiment we doubt not Bishop M‘Ilvaine fully concurs. He 
would revolt as much as we do at claiming for fallible bishops 
the authority of infallible apostles. We only deplore that he 
has been led to use language in a sense which it will not bear, 
—when he makes the apostleship to mean only episcopacy ; 
and that thus, while he contends for the latter, he should ap- 
pear to the world as contending for the former. 

Having exhausted the case of Timothy and Titus, our author 
turns to the angels of the Apocalyptic Churches. ‘* Who,” he 
asks, “were those angels, or messengers, of the seven Churches 
of Asia . . . called d also ‘the seven stars,’ in the right: hand 
of the Lord, held responsible for the whole church embraced 
within the limits of those several extensive cities with their 
suburban dependencies! Of one of them, Ephesus, we know, 
from Acts xx. 17, that some forty years before the book of 
Revelation was written, it had several presbyters, and, of 
course, congregations.” His answer to this question is, that 
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they were presidents, having jurisdiction over clergy and laity, 
and that they were called bishops and apostles by subsequent 
writers, 

Bishop M‘Ilvaine answers his own question with great con- 
fidence, as though that were the only answer the question ad- 
mitted. He is well aware, however, that there is scarcely a 
point regarding which greater diversity of opinion exists, 
among writers of all classes, episcopal and non-episcopal, than 
as to what is meant by these Apocalyptic angels. It would 
seem, from the very nature of the case, somewhat adventurous 
to go among the majestic types and symbols, the visions and 
hieroglyphics of this mystic book, which opens heaven to our 
view, to learn the organization of the church on earth. No 
one has ever gone into that magic circle, and returned seeing 
things as others sees them. It is the opinion of some eminent 
men, that the seven Apocalyptic epistles were not addressed 
to the seven historical churches named, but are prophetic 
exhibitions of seven successive ages of the church; so that the 
prosaic view of the matter, on which Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s argu- 
ment is founded, vanishes into thin air. The angels then 
would be the ideal representatives of the controlling powers 
of these successive periods of church history, according to the 
analogy of the other angels mentioned in this book, and not 
the presiding officers of cities of stone and brick, “ with their 
suburban dependencies.” t 

Another very common opinion, in harmony with the general 
character of the book, is, that the angels were guardian angels. 
Every reader of the Bible knows that the imagery of the Apo- 
calypse is borrowed in large measure from the Old Testament, 
and especially from the prophecies of Daniel, where every na- 
tion is represented as having its ruling angel. Others, again, 
as Hengstenberg, think the term expresses the ideal or per- 
sonified directorship or governing power in the church, “ de- 
noting a number of persons;” as under the Old Testament 
the priests or prophets are collectively called the angel of 
God. 

We refer to these as a few of the opinions entertained on 
this subject, simply to show on what uncertain data these 
prelatical arguments are founded. Some, as we have seen, 
rest on sand; this rests on clouds. Here, however, as before, 
we are willing to concede every thing that can by possibility be 
asked. We are willing to admit that “angel” designates an 
individual, and that that individual was the presiding officer 
of the church—and what then? Why then, says our author, 
as at Ephesus, at least, there were many presbyters, this pre- 
sident must have been a diocesan bishop and an apostle, 
Here again we have a seven-league stride. If these presidents 
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were presbyters, elected by their brethren to preside over the 
one church to which they all belonged, (for there was but one 
church in Ephesus, Thyatira, or in any of these places), then 
he was not an apostle, nor even a diocesan bishop. Oan any 
one say this was not so? Can any one pretend to prove that 
one of the presbyters, constituted by the Holy Ghost bishops 
of the Church of Ephesus, (see Acts xx. 28), had, by a new 
ordination, been constituted an apostle? Is not this a purely 
gratuitous assumption? Among the French Protestants, under 
the Empire, the Christians of each city, as in the early 
constituted one church. They had (as Edinburgh so long had) 
but one session or consistory. All the ministers were members 
of that body. One, however, was the permanent president. 
He was the organ of communication with the government, and 
represented the church in all its transactions. He was written 
to if disorders prevailed; and was called to account and held 
responsible for the character of the whole body. Yet he was 
a presbyter, with no higher rank and no greater powers than 
his brethren. If this argument for diocesan Episcopacy be 
valid, it would prove every president of a French consistory, 
and every superintendent in Germany, to be a diocesan bishop. 
An argument which leads to such a conclusion must be false. 
The most plausible plea for diocesan Episcopacy is its early 
origin, and its general prevalence in the church. Bishop 
M‘lIlvaine does not fail to make the most of this argument. 
He says, “ At the present day about eleven-twelfths of those 
called Christians in the world, are under the spiritual juris- 
diction of an order of ministers called bishops, whose indi- 
vidual office embraces the essential particulars of that of the 
apostles, and whose succession they regard as derived by an 
unbroken chain from the apostolic times. It is quite notorious 
that from the sixteenth century to within a hundred and fifty 
years of the last of the apostles, the whole church, in all lands, 
was under such jurisdiction.” He quotes Blondel as admitting 
that diocesan Episcopacy was introduced (not generally, as his 
remarks would seem to imply, but in certain places) within 
sixty years of the death of St John. “ And within this short 
period, we have shown you,” adds our author, “ the testimony 
of writers who then lived, that bishops were then exercising 
the jurisdiction of the churches, and were considered, without 
the moving of a question, as having succeeded to the office of 
the apostles.” If the original organization of the church was 
not prelatical, he argues that this great change would not 
have been introduced “so silently that history has preserved 
not the slightest trace of its beginning and progress; and so 
perfectly and universally, that though the Scriptures were 
daily read in the churches, and presbyters and laity were 
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made of the same materials they are now, none perceived the 
- usurpation,” pp. 420, 421. 

e do not intend to waste time with the details of this ar- 
gumént. We take it as it stands. Our answer to it is, first, 
a distinct denial of the fact on which it is founded. We 
deny that Prelacy prevailed universally until centuries after 
the apostles. Its rise was gradual, and its progress slow. Of 
all the modern German historical critics,—probably the most 
learned, laborious, and untrammelled body of scholars the 
world ever saw,—not one, to our knowledge, admits this early 
and general prevalence of Prelacy.* As these writers reject 
any and every peculiarity of the churches to which they be- 
long, it cannot be pretended that this unanimity of judgment 
arises from prejudice. The fact assumed, therefore, is con- 
trary to the united testimony of the great body of the most 
competent and impartial witnesses. 

Secondly, The delusion under which Bishop M‘Ilvaine labours 
is easily accounted for. He assumes that the officer called a 
bishop in one age is the same as that called bishop in another. 
It is true that Episcopacy prevailed universally from the begin- 
ing; but in the early ages it was parochial, and not diocesan 
Episcopacy. It suits our author’s purpose to borrow his idea 
of a bishop from the middle ages, and to transfer that idea to 
the bishops of the first century. He sees bishops everywhere, 
and therefore supposes he sees prelates. He admits, how- 
ever, that bishops were not always prelates; those of the New 
Testament were presbyters. When did they become prelates? 
Bishop M‘Ilvaine would have us believe that it was on the 
night the last apostle died. They all went to bed presbyters, 
and all awoke the next morning diocesan bishops. This is the 
greatest miracle ever wrought in behalf of a theory. Prelatists 
swallow this camel without even knowing it. They admit that 
as long as the apostles lived, bishops were presbyters; and 
assert that as soon as the apostles were dead, bishops were 
prelates. It is not merely a word which changes its meaning 
throughout Christendom in a night; but the thing meant by 
that word changes its nature. If it appear incredible that any 
one could adopt such a theory, let him bring the case before 
his mind, and judge if the representation given is not just. 
* Bishop,” says our author, “was not a specific name of office 
until after the apostolic age. The highest rank of the ministry 

-had then the title of apostle.” p. 417. It follows from this 


* Rothe cannot be fairly cited as an exception although in his work entitled 
pelly bys der ae = book ae re countrymen say excited attention princi- 
y by its pa xea,) he supposes t! postle John introduced diocesan Episcopacy 
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that bishops were not prelates during the apostolic age, but 
simply presbyters ; but during the immediately succeeding age, 
our author says, they were prelates. The change is instanta- 
neous. In the last apostolic writing, bishops are presbyters; 
in the first non-apostolic writing, they are prelates. If any 
thing more wonderful than this has ever been assumed in the 
history of the world, we know not what it is. 
Thirdly, Bishop M‘Ilvaine argues thatno great change in 
the organization of the church could take place suddenly and 
universally, without attracting attention. This we admit. The 
government of the church was always episcopal; that is, it was 
in the hands of men called bishops. The change from paro- 
chial to diogesan Episcopacy was gradual, protracted through 
centuries, was distinetly understood, and deliberately submitted 
to. The change was not only gradual, but it was very unequal 
in its progress in different parts of the chureh, The two sys- 
tems long co-existed ; diocesan Episcopacy prevailing in cities 
and centres of influence, and the parochial in the coun- 
try. The cirele of. influence of the city bishop was graduall 
extended, and his country brethren at last were Soebaed 
though not until several centuries had ela of their origi- 
nal title. It was a thing unheard of in the early ages, that 
one bishop should be subject to another. At first there were, 
at least in many cases, several bishops in one chureh, as at 
Ephesus and Philippi.* The first change as to title, was to 
confine the term bishop to the presiding officer of each ehureh, 
as is now done by Presbyterians. Every church, however, had 
its own bishop. And the churches were then, to all appear- 
ance, just as numerous in proportion to the number of believers 
as they are now. There were toa late period often two or 
three hundred in a single province; and of course just as many 
bishops. There was, however, only one church in any one city, 
We never read of the churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, or 
Ephesus, but only of the church in those and other cities; 
whereas we read of the churches of Judea and of the churches 
of Galatia. The one church, however, in these several cities 
was very large—having many ministers, and officers of various 
kinds. The presiding presbyter or bishop of such city churches 
had the oversight or superintendence therefore of many pres- 
byters, deacons, and laymen. But at the same time, every 
remote village had its presiding presbyter or bishop, i 
dent of any other bishop. This state of things, apparent 
the face of history, was very analogous to the organization of 
the French Protestants, as before remarked, under the Empire. 
* Paul called together the and told them the Holy Ghost 
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The Protestants of Paris, Rouen, Orleans, and other large 
. Gities, constituted one church, with many ministers, and one 
president, or presiding presbyter; while every village, containing 
a sufficient number of Protestants, had its own presiding officer. 
What more natural, what more in accordance with analogy, 
what more sure to be the result of “the leaven of iniquity” 
which dwells in the human heart, and that instinctive desire 
of men to rest on authority in matters of religion, than that 
these presiding presbyters or bishops of large cities should 
gradually exalt their claims, and extend their jurisdiction? 
What more natural than that they should first make their 
presidency perpetual, or for life; then, instead of being con- 
tent with being primi inter pares, claim superiority of order ; 
and then make that superiority of order a matter of divine 
right; and then claim that their jurisdiction extended not 
only over a city, but a diocese, and reduce their poorer and 
weaker brethren to the subordination of their own clergy? 
Soon one city bishop came to assert superiority over other city 
bishops, and thus became archbishop. In process of time, the 
heads of great centres of influence, as Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Rome, became the patriarchs; 
and the system finally culminated in a universal bishop or 
Pope. This development of the hierarchy was greatly facili- 
tated and controlled by political influences and events, but it 
is from beginning to end perfectly natural and intelligible, 
without assuming any divine right or apostolic authority or 
origin. The rise and spread of monarchical institutions is an 
event of much the same kind. Kings exist everywhere, as far 
back as history goes. We find them even in the book of 
Genesis. They were first elective and temporary, then for 
life, then hereditary, and then claimed divine right. An old 
French lady once said to us, ** There is a king in France, a king 
in England, a King in heaven, and a king in hell,—a king every- 
where but in America.” This was her argument for monarchy; 
and we do not see why it is not as good as Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s 
argument for prelacy. It is surely quite as well put. 

The Church Review called upon us to examine this discourse 
in favour of the perpetuity of the apostleship. We have done 
so, and express, as the result of that examination, the opinion 
that a more inconclusive piece of reasoning we never saw. We 
have the highest respect both for the abilities and character of 
its author. But no man can make a bad cause good, or a weak 
argument strong. He assumes without proof, and against evi- 
dence, that the commission recorded in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, was 
addressed to the apostles, and not to the church as a whole. 
He assumes that the promise of Christ’s perpetual presence, 
which that commission includes, was addressed to the apostles 
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as such, and not to the church as such. He assumes that the 
promise it made to the apostles was made to them as bishops, 
and not as ministers of the word. He assumes, contrary to the 
judgment of ninety-nine hundredths of the Christian world, that 
the apostleship was a mere episcopate, instead of the office of 
inspired and infallible men. He assumes, therefore, against 
the almost unanimous judgment of the church, that whatever 
proves the permanence of the episcopate proves the permanence 
of the apostleship. He assumes, contrary to the plainest dic- 
tates of reason, that authority in a single individual to ordain 
presbyters, implies official superiority to apes on while he 
admits that authority in a single apostle to ordain apostles, or 
in a prelate to ordain prelates, proves no such superiority. He 
assumes that the angels of the Apocalyptic churches were pre- 
lates, because they were presidents and representatives of those 
churches, though such presidency in other cases implies no 
superiority of order. He admits that so long as the apostles 
lived, bishops were presbyters, and assumes that immediately 
after, the world over, they were prelates. He assumes, con- 
trary to the judgment of the great body of the most competent 
witnesses, that Prelacy prevailed universally during the first 
century after the apostolic age. He assumes that the preva- 
lence of Prelacy is unaccountable on any other hypothesis than 
that of its divine origin, while the like prevalence of monarchy 
requires no such solution. His argument, therefore, is built on 
false assumptions from beginning toend. Further, if his argu- 
ment proves any thing, it proves Puseyism and Romanism, and 
not simply diocesan Episcopacy. Ifthe apostleship is perpetual, 
then a body of infallible teachers and absolute rulers is per- 
petual. Méller, the ablest modern defender of Romanism, 
defines, in his Symbolik, the church to be the people of God 
under the government of a perpetual apostleship. Bishop 
M‘Ilvaine, in conceding the correctness of this definition, has 
conceded every thing. It is very painful to us to say this of a 
man who has done so much, and so ably, to defend evangelical 
truth against doctrinal Romanism. It is, however, a duty to 
say it. Bishop M‘Ilvaine has, on this vital | rene put himself 
in opposition to all the great authorities of his own church, 
and sided with the Laudean and Puseyite faction in that 
church. Men will take his premises and legitimately deduce 
from them conclusions which he would rather die than admit. 
Even his eulogist in the Church Review, we presume, is no ad- 
vocate of his doctrinal views, and has no fellowship with his 
evangelical spirit. In the very article under review, he calls 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians “the sects,” in distine- 
tion from the church. So Mahometans call Christians 
dogs. The spirit in both cases is the same. And this spirit 
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is the legitimate and inevitable fruit of the doctrine of the 
’ perpetuity of the apostleship; for by the clearest deelara- 
tions of the Bible, those not subject to apostles are not subject 
to Christ. 

We conclude our review of this discourse with the remark, 
that the author risks every thing ona single throw. The 
divine right of bishops is made to depend on the permanency 
of the apostolic office; and the permanency of that office is 
made to depend on its having been a simple episcopate. This 
is the filament on which the whole cause of diocesan Episco- 
pacy hangs. As, by the plainest testimony of Seripture, and 
the general judgment of the church, the apostleship was more 
than an episcopate, the office was not continued; and therefore 
diocesan Episcopacy is of man, and not of God. 





Art. IIL.—A System of Logie Ratiocinative and Inductive ; 
being a connected view of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Joun Stuart Miz. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1855. 


Accorpina to the intimation given in the article on the 
Positive Philosophy, we now invite the attention of our readers 
to an examination of Mill’s Logic. This is no ordinary book. 
False or true, pernicious or salutary, for better or for worse, 
it is, like the great work of Compte, to which it is auxiliary, 
of an order of which no single generation produces more than 
one. Indeed, while a rapid succession of treatises, from dif- 
ferent hands, on logic as a whole, or on some of its contro- 
verted questions, has appeared since the memorable work of 
Whately, which, by universal consent, has done more than all 
else to restore this branch to its proper place in education, 
the whole put together do not, in our opinion, contain as much 
clear, close, and deep thinking, as the work under considera- 
tion. The six hundred formidable octavo pages, of fine closely 
set type, which this edition contains, are guiltless of vapid 
generalities, barren repetition, verbose diffuseness, or, with 
reference to the objects the author had in view, waste matter 
‘of any sort. 

Having thus shown that we are neither unable nor indis- 
posed to do justice to the ability of the work, we hope it will 
appear that it is in no captious or narrow spirit that we find 
ourselves constrained to condemn some of its leading and cha- 
racteristic doctrines. If these should be found to brand it with 
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the stamp of positivism, as we have before hinted, this is the 
fault not of us, buf of the book itself. We find, however, that 
we are not alone, nor the first, in attributing this character to 
the book. This is freely done, as if it were a matter of course, 
by Christian apologists, who find themselves under the neces- 
sity of combating its principles. While we rejoice in what- 
ever truths the book contains, this pleasure is more than neu- 
tralized by the monstrous system of error into the support of 
which these truths are impressed. 

There has, indeed, been great dispute as to the proper sub- 
ject-matter of logic. A large share of the controversies rela- 
tive to the science, are traceable to a radical difference on this 
point. Dr Watts’ treatise, which has probably been studied 
more than any other in the English language, extends the 
compass of the science so far as to make the object of it the 
“right use of reason.” It is quite clear that this opens a field 
broad enough to enable one, under the colour of a treatise on 
logic, to advocate any opinion or theory he chooses, on any 
subject whatever. It was, doubtless, the amiable design of 
Watts, in thus ampliating the sphere of the science, to obtain 
a licence for stringing together, under the title of logic, a col- 
lection of useful rules,—whether pertaining strictly to it, or to 
mental and moral philosophy, or rhetoric, —for the assistance 
of young persons in the culture of their minds. Nor is it to be 
denied that some of the more celebrated treatises on logic 
have given some countenance to this latitudinarian view, by 
appending to their unfoldings of it useful suggestions more 
properly belonging to the adjacent sciences. On the other 
hand, it is our conviction that Whately is guilty of a reverse 
and radical error, when he teaches us that logic is “entirely 
conversant about language.” It is so wide of the truth, that 
he himself contradicts it in the first sentence of his book, where 
he says, “ Logic may be considered as the science, and also the 
art of reasoning.” It can scarcely be doubted that, of these 
seeming contradictions, the latter is nearer the truth. Logic 
undoubtedly has a primary respect to the reasoning process, 
and the laws thereof; but inasmuch as language is the vehicle 
of thought, and is the ordinary instrument of the mind in rea- 
soning, it has a secondary and incidental respeet to that also, 
as Hamilton has well observed. But under no stretch of mean- 
ing which the word has hitherto borne, had we a right to look 
for what amounts to an ingenious plea for the positive philo- 
sophy under the title of logic. But the Trojan horse is still 
serviceable, and keeps up with the “ most advanced thinkers.” 
We would not complain of the relation of the title of the book 
to its subject-matter, were it not a type of the author's gene- 
ral manner of approaching subjects of infinite moment to us, 
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and of undermining the first principles of a faith which is 

‘dearer to us than worlds. We are not insensible to the gra- 
vity of these implications, or the wrong of making them with- 
out sufficient grounds. But we submit whether they are un- 
reasonable, when an author, in a treatise on logic, in setting 
forth “the ground of induction,” elaborately argues against 
the doctrine of efficient causation,—of our possible knowledge 
of any thing but phenomena in their relations of “ similitude 
and succession ;” against any intelligible property in matter, 
except that it is the unknown antecedent of certain sensations 
in ourselves; against will as the eause of any, much more as 
the ultimate cause of all, phenomena: when, more especially, 
he brings an encyclopeediac review of the proper methods, and 
the present state of investigation in the sciences, to a climax, 
in an elaborate article on ‘ Sociology,” which closes with the 
following announcement, made for the first time in a long work, 
in the whole of which he had been cautiously laying the foun- 
dations for it :— 

“TI cannot, however, omit to mention one important gene- 
ralization which he (M. Compte) regards as the fundamental 
law of the progress of human knowledge. Speculation he con- 
ceives to have, on every subject of human inquiry, three suc- 
cessive stages; in the first of which it tends to explain the 
phenomena by supernatural agencies; in the second, by meta- 
physical abstractions ; and in the third, or final state, confines 
itself to ascertaining their laws of succession and similitude. 
This generalization appears to me to have that high degree of 
scientific evidence which is derived from the indications of 
history, with the probabilities derived from the constitution of 
the human mind. Nor could it easily be conceived, from the 
mere enunciation of such a proposition, what a flood of light 
it lets in upon the whole course of history, when its conse- 
quences are traced, by connecting with each of the three states 
of the intellect which it distinguishes, and with each successive 
modification of these states, the correlative condition of all 
other social phenomena.”—(Pp. 586, 587.) When the drift 
and aim of a book is to prepare the mind for such a doctrine 
as this, to attract the student towards the great work of which 
it is the beginning, middle, and end, to train his mode# of 
thinking so that he shall meet the bold and persistent avowal 
of this doctrine without that instinctive recoil which, to unso- 
phisticated minds, would be inevitable, is it quite fair to give 
him to understand that he is studying logic, and nothing but 
what properly belongs to it, till the fell work has been accom- 
plished? Had the title of the work been, “ The Logic of the 
Positive Philosophy ;” or, “« A System of Logic, being an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Positive Philosophy, by M. Compte,” 
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it would have been a true deseription of its real character and 
purpose. ' 

And yet Mr Mill, we conceive, has set forth the true pro- 
vince of logic with uncommon precision and accuracy. He says, 
“Truths are known to us in two ways; some are known di- 
rectly, and of themselves; some through the medium of other 
truths. The former are the subject of intuition, or conscious- 
ness ; the latter, of inference. The truths known by intuition, 
are the original premises from which all others are inferred. 

The province of logic must be restricted to that por- 
tion of our knowledge which consists of inferences from truths 
previously known, whether those antecedent data be general 
propositions, or particular observations and perceptions. Logic 
is not the science of belief, but the science of proof, or evidence, 
So far forth as belief professes to be founded upon proof, the 
office of logic is to supply a test for ascertaining whether or 
not the belief is well-grounded. With the claims which any 
proposition has to belief on its own intrinsic evidence, that is, 
without evidence in the proper sense of the word, logic has 
nothing to do.”—(Pp. 3-5.) 

The foregoing seems to us a true statement, in so far as it 
restricts the subject-matter of logic to the process of inference, 
of deducing the unknown or the uncertain from truths pre- 
viously known. It is clearly the science which develops the 
rules and methods for doing this in a sure and reliable manner; 
and it is nothing else. But, then, when it is said that intui- 
tive truths are “without evidence in the proper sense,” nothing 
can be more false. They have the highest of all evidence, 
even self-evidence. Besides, Mr Mill justly makes them the 
“ original premises”; i. ¢., the evidence of all deductive truths. 
But if they are not evidence of themselves, how can they be 
evidence of any thing besides themselves?! Such a theory gives 
us a chain without a staple. Although, then, Mr Mill assures 
us that logic has nothing to do with intuitive truths, yet when 
he also tells us that “logic is the science of the operations of 
the mind which are subservient to the estimation of evidence,” 
(p. 7), he opens what would be the widest door for inquiry 
into the validity of our belief in self-evident truths, if he had 
notin the same paragraph, closed it by the false assertion 
that self-evidence is no evidence. But notwithstanding this ; 
notwithstanding he so often relegates “any ulterior and mi- 
nuter analysis to transcendental metaphysics, which in this, 
as in other parts of our mental nature, decides what. are ulti- 
mate facts, and what are resolvable into other facts,” (p. 8); 
notwithstanding his protestation, “that no one proposition 
laid down in this book has been adopted for the sake of estab- 
lishing, or with any reference to its fitness for being employed 
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in establishing, preconceived opinions in any department of 
‘knowledge or inquiry on which the speculative world is still 
undecided,” (p. 9);—it is yet undeniable that some of his most 
toilsome chapters are oceupied with proving that phenomena, 
in their relations of similitude and succession, are the omne 
scibile; that we can know nothing of matter but the sensations 
it produces in us; that there is no objective perception of it 
or its qualities; that we have no warrant for attributing to it 
either substance or qualities, further than to regard it as the 
unknown cause of creative sensations in ourselves; that the 
doctrine of causality, as involving efficiency, or any thing else 
besides invariable antecedence, is baseless; that the doctrine 
of the existence of any necessary truths is a delusion; and 
much more of the like,—to say nothing of the sciences of etho- 
logy and sociology which he introduces. The foregoing in- 
volve, directly and indirectly, most of the leading questions of 
mental philosophy and the higher metaphysics. The author's 
disposal of them clears away the great obstructions to posi- 
tivism. And when they all culminate in removing from “ every 
subject of human knowledge,” “supernatural agencies,” “ me- 
taphysical abstractions,” every thing but their mere “ relations 
of similitude and succession,’ we submit whether the end of 
the book does not give us more than we bargained for in the 
covenants at the beginning. 

This book studiously avoids those unguarded extravagancies 
of M. Compte, which would have been fatal to its favourable 
introduction to the British mind. Thus, had he spoken with 
the same contempt of searching after causes of phenomena as 
M. Compte, he would have revolted his readers. He, however, 
subserves the end in view far better by retaining the name 
and denying the thing. But let him speak for himself. He 
says, “ It seems desirable to take notice of an apparent, but not 
a real opposition between the doctrines which I have laid down 
respecting causation, and those maintained in a work which I 
hold to be far the greatest yet produced on the philosophy of 
the sciences, M. Compte’s ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive.’ 

I most fully agree with M. Compte, that ultimate, or 
in -the phraseology of the metaphysicians, efficient causes, 
which are conceived as not being phenomena, nor perceptéble 
by the senses at all, are radically inaccessible to the human 
faculties ; and that the constant relations of succession or of 
similarity which exist among phenomena themselves, (not for- 
getting, so far as any constancy can be traced, their relations 
of co-existence,) are the only subjects of rational investigation. 
When I speak of causation, I have nothing in view other than 
those constant relations. Nor do I see what is gained by 
avoiding this particular word, when M. Compte is forced, 
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like other people, to speak continually of the properties of 
things, of agents and their action, of forces and the like.”— 
(Pp. 209, 210.) 

This passage is a pregnant one, and proves several things 
within a very brief compass. 

1. That, although retaining the word cause, he agrees en- 
tirely with Compte in rejecting the thing indicated by it, ‘as it 
is generally understood and believed by men. He goes all 
lengths with his master in placing this beyond the reach of 
human knowledge or inquiry. 

2. He explicitly rejects “ efficient causes which are not con- 
eeived as phenomena, nor perceptible by the senses at all, as 
radically inaccessible to the human faculties.” Hew could 
language more explicitly rule out the possibility of the know- 
ledge of God as First Cause and Creator of superhuman, or 
even human spirits, “ not perceptible by the senses”?! What 
room does such a system leave for believing “that the worlds 
were made by the word of God, and the things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear”? 

3. It is impossible for these men, who reason away the in- 
tuitive convictions of the soul, to proceed far without being 
forced to recognise them. They may abjure causality, or re- 
solve it into mere antecedence, but they cannot write a dozen 
pages without recognising “agents, action, forces,” and the 
like, all which imply efficient causality. Men who deny all 
morality, will soon show that they have not utterly extin- 
guished the self-evidencing light of conscience, when they suffer 
insult or injury from others, 

Again, in place of the seorn which Compte expresses for 
psychology, we find Mr Mill vindicating it against his asper- 
sions, and exposing the fallacy of confounding it with physio- 
logy or phrenology. He shows that the faculties and laws of 
the mind can be learned only from the inspection of conscious- 
ness, (which Compte utterly scouts as impossible,) and that 
such knowledge is a sine qué non of ascertaining any supposed 
relation of these faculties to the cerebral or other corporeal 
organs.—(P. 531.) We do not notice any other difference of 
opinion of any moment between these authors. And the es- 
sence of this, we take to be, that the one fancies that mental 
philosophy can, the other that it cannot, be turned to the ac- 
count of positivism. 

Another feature of this treatise is, that instead of treating - 
the terminology and formulas of the school logicians with con- 
tempt, after the style of Compte, it scrupulously preserves and 
honours them, taking due care to surround them with diseus- 
sions and explanations, which make them serviceable to the 
author’s scheme. This method has the advantage not only of 
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violating no prejudices, but of investing old formulas with a 
‘ fresh and vivid import. And in all these ways, as well as by 
habitual caution and moderation, the author escapes the dis- 
advantage which would arise from imitating the audacity of 
Compte, or appearing as the servile follower of his opinions, 
Yet we think we have shown already, that he adopts whatever 
is most vital, or rather deadly, in those opinions; and by these 
small and immaterial variations, contributes more effectually 
to promote them on British and American soil. 

After the manner of the logicians, he begins with the con- 
sideration of language, as employed in the reasoning process, 
and pursues the subject at great length and with great ability. 
No portion of the work, if we except those relating to the 
methods and tests of valid inductions in physical science, are 
more satisfactory than those which relate purely to language. 
If we except the metaphysical and other passages bearing a 
special outlook towards his peculiar philosophy, (some of which 
we shall speedily notice,) his observations are profound and 
just, full of suggestive educating power. As an eminent ex- 
ample, we refer to his luminous chapter on connotative and 
non-connotative words. Notwithstanding its formidable length, 
we cannot refrain from quoting an extract in reference to pre- 
serving intaet the formule which record the past beliefs of 
men, not only because we love to fortify severely contested 
principles of our own from so unexpected a source, but also 
because it is a pleasure to present to our readers a bright side 
of a book, obnoxious, on other accounts, to the strongest repro- 
bation. It is all the more unexpected and welcome, when, on 
another page (515) we find the following answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why are we bound to keep a promise at all? No satis- 
factory ground can be assigned for the obligation, except the 
mischievous consequences of the absence of faith and mutual 
confidence to mankind. We are therefore brought around 
to the interests of society as the ultimate ground of the obliga- 
tion of a promise.” Here is sheer utilitarianism set up as the 
ground of moral obligation. There is then no intrinsic obliga- 
tion to speak the truth and keep plighted faith. We appre- 
hend, that if men ignore all ground of obligation but utility, 
they will think that utility to themselves creates a more strin- 
gent obligation than utility to others. Still, this theory offers 
the only possible basis of morals left by a purely sensational 
‘and phenomenal philosophy, which rules out all intuitive, 
a priori truths and ideas, and therefore the idea of morality. 
But to our proposed extract, which is in pleasing contrast with 
this and much else in the book :— 

“‘ Considering, then, that the human mind, in different gene- 
rations, occupies itself with different things, and in one age is 
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led, by the circumstances which surround it, to fix more of its 
attention upon one of the properties of a thing, in another age 
upon another, it is natural and inevitable that in every age a 
certain portion of our recorded and traditional knowledge, not 
being continually suggested by the pursuits and inquiries with 
which mankind are at that time engrossed, should fall asleep, 
as it were, and fade from the memory. It would be utterly 
lost, if the propositions or formulas, the results of the previous 
experience, did not remain, and continue to be repeated and 
believed in, as forms of words it may be, but of words that once 
really conveyed, and are still supposed to convey, a meaning : 
which meaning, though suspended, may be historically traced, 
and when suggested, is recognised by minds of the necessary 
endowments, as being still matter of fact or truth. While the 
formule remain, the meaning may at any time revive; and as, 
on the one hand, the formule progressively lose the meaning 
they were intended to convey, so on the other, when this for- 
getfulness has reached its height, and begun to produce conse- 
quences of obvious evil, minds arise which, from the contempla- 
tion of the formulz, rediscover the whole truth, and announce 
it again to mankind, not as a discovery, but as the meaning of 
that which they have long been taught, and still profess to 
believe.” 

“ There is scarcely any thing which can materially retard the 
arrival of this salutary reaction, except the shallow conceptions 
and incautious proceedings of mere logicians. It sometimes 
happens that towards the close of the downward period, when 
the words have lost part of their significance, and have not yet 
begun to recover it, persons arise whose leading and favourite 
idea is the importance of clear conceptions and precise thought, 
and the necessity, therefore, of definite language. These per- 
sons, in examining the old formulas, easily perceive that words 
are used in them without a meaning; and if they are not the 
sort of persons who are capable of rediscovering the lost sig- 
nification, they naturally enough dismiss the formula, and de- 
fine the name without any reference to it.” ..... | 

“An example may make these remarks more intelligible. 
In all ages, except where moral speculation has been silenced 
by outward compulsion, or where the feelings which prompt'to 
it have received full satisfaction from an established faith un- 
hesitatingly acquiesced in, one of the subjects which have most 
occupied the minds of thinking men is the inquiry, What is 
virtue? or, What is a virtuous character? Among the different 
theories on the subject which have, at different times, grown 
up and obtained currency, every one of which reflected, as in 
the clearest mirror, the express image of the age which gave it 
birth, there was one brought forth by the latter half of the 
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eighteenth century, according to which virtue consisted in a 

‘ correct calculation of our own personal interests, either in this 
world only, or also in the next. There probably had been no 
era in history, except the declining period of the Roman em- 
pire, in which this theory could have grown up and made many 
converts. It could only have originated in an age essentially 
unheroic. It was a condition of the existence of such a theory, 
that the only beneficial actions which people in general were 
much accustomed to see, or were therefore much accustomed to 
praise, should be such as were, or at least might, without con- 
tradicting obvious facts, be supposed to be, the result of the 
motive above characterised. Hence the words really connoted 
no more in common acceptation than was set down in the 
definition ; to which, consequently, no objection lay on the score 
of deviation from usage, if the usage of that age alone was to 
be considered. 

‘Suppose, now, that the partisans of this theory had con- 
trived to introduce (as, to do them justice, they showed them- 
selves sufficiently inclined) a consistent and undeviating use of 
the term according to this definition ; suppose that they had 
succeeded in banishing the word disinterestedness from the lan- 
guage,—in obtaining the disuse of all expressions attaching 
odium to selfishness or commendation to self-sacrifice, or which 
implied generosity or kindness to be any thing but doing a 
benefit in order to receive a greater advantage in return; 
need we say that this abrogation of the old formulas, forthe sake 
of preserving clear ideas and consistency of thought, would 
have been an incalculable evil? while the very inconsistency 
incurred by the co-existence of the formulas with philosophical 
opinions which virtually condemned them as absurdities, ope- 
rated as a stimulus to the re-examination of the subject; and 
thus the very doctrines originating in the oblivion into which 
great moral truths had fallen, were rendered indirectly, but 
powerfully, instrumental to the revival of those truths. 

“The doctrine, therefore, of the Coleridge school, that the 
language of any people among whom culture is of old date, is 
a sacred deposit, the property of all ages, and which no one age 
should consider itself empowered to alter, is far from being so 
devoid of important truth as it appears to that class of lo- 
gicians who think more of having a clear than of having a com- 
plete meaning; and who perceive that every age is adding to 

‘ the truths which it had received from its predecessors, but fail 
to see that a counter-process of losing truths already pos- 
sessed is also constantly going on, and requiring the most sedu- 
lous attention to counteract it. Language is the depository of 
the accumulated body of experience to which all former ages 
have contributed their part, and which is the inheritance of all 
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yet to conte. We have no right to prevent ourselves from 
transmitting to posterity a larger portion of this inheritance 
than we may ourselves have profited by. .We continually have . 
cause to give up the opinions of our forefathers; but to tamper 
with their language, even to the extent of a word, is an opera- 
tion of much greater responsibility, and implies, as an indis- 
pensable requisite, an accurate acquaintance with the history: 
of the particular word, and of the opinions which, in different 
stages of its progress, it served to express. To be qualified to 
define the name, we must know all that has ever been known 
of the properties of the class of objects which are, or originally 
were, denoted by it. For if we give it a meaning according to 
which any proposition will be false; which philosophers or man- 
kind have ever held to be true, it is at least incumbent upon 
us to be sure that we know all which those who believed the 
proposition understood by it.”"—(Pp. 411-414.) 

But in portions of the preliminary exercitations on language, 
the author labours out certain metaphysical and psychological 
principles, which must now receive attention. 

Under the questions, ‘What do names denote? what are 
nameable things? what are substances and attributes?” the 
author avails himself of the opportunity to throw out such 
views relative to psychology, metaphysics, and ontology, as 
suit his purpose. The following is his enumeration and classi- 
fication of all nameable things :— 

“ Ist, Feelings or states of consciousness. 

“ 2d, The minds which experience these feelings. 

“3d, The bodies or external objects which excite certain of 
those feelings, together with the properties or powers whereby 
they excite them; these last being included rather in eompli- 
ance with common opinion, and because their existence is taken 
for granted in the common language, from which I cannot pru- 
dently deviate, than because the recognition of such powers or 
properties as real existences appears to me warranted by sound 
philosophy. 

“4th and last, The successions and co-existences, the like- 
nesses or unlikenesses between feelings or states of conscious- 
ness. Those relations, when considered as subsisting between 
other things, exist in reality only between the states of con- 
sciousness which those things, if bodies, excite; if minds, either 
excite or experience. .... . These, or some of them, must 
compose the signification of all names."—(P, 52.) “ All we 
know of objects, is the sensations which they give us, and the 
order of the occurrence of those sensations. ..... It may 
therefore be safely laid down as a truth, both obvious in itself, 
and admitted by all whom it is necessary at present to take 
into consideration, that of the outward w we know and 
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can know absolutely nothing, except the sensations we expe- 
rience from it. Those, however, who still look upon ontology 
as a possible science . . . . must not expect to find their re- 
futation here."—(Pp. 40, 41.) Conformably to all this, he 
proceeds to define body as the “ hidden external cause to which 
we refer our sensations,” and to contend for “the essential 
subjectivity of our conceptions of the primary qualities of mat- 
ter, as extension, solidity, &c., equally with those of colour, 
heat, and the remainder of what are called secondary quali- 
ties."—(P. 41.) “We may say, then, that every objective 
fact is grounded on a corresponding subjective one, and has 
no meaning to us, (apart from the subject fact which corre- 
sponds to it,) except as a name for the unknown and inscruta- 
ble process by which that subjective or inscrutable psycholo- 
gical fact is brought to pass.”—(P. 52.) 

Upon all this we remark,— 

1. That there is an obvious purpose in this whole analysis 
of the modes and matter of our knowledge. That purpose is 
to reduce all that is knowable to phenomena under the rela- 
tions, succession or co-existence, likeness or unlikeness. Hence 
the persistent denial of any knowledge of the objective proper- 
ties of matter; for this would be granting that we can know 
more than such relations. Hence the reduction of succession 
and similitude themselves to mere states of consciousness; for 
if we could assert these as existing objectively in aught else 
besides the mind, we could, with the same propriety, assert the 
existence of other properties of matter. The author’s purpose, 
then, is palpable,—all his protestations to the contrary not- 
withstanding. ' 

2. We utterly deny that all we know of body is, that it is 
the hidden cause of sensations in ourselves. Such a definition 
contains simply the fallacy of putting a part for the whole. 
Like all other things, matter is known to us in some respects, 
but not in others. It is known by its qualities, some of which 
are more, some less, perfectly understood. It is an intuitive 
conviction of the mind, that these qualities belong to some- 
thing which we call substance. Now that we know of this 
substrate that.it is, while, at the same time, we do not know 
how or what it is, is readily conceded. Whatever objections 
Mr Mill may raise against the recognition of the ewistence of a 
substance which is in its nature unknown, lie with full force 
’ against his doctrine of matter as the “ unknown cause of our 
sensations;” nay, on his philosophy, which ignores all know- 
ledge of any thing but phenomena, they bear with a greater, an 
absolutely annihilating force, against this assumption of an 
occult cause. On the other hand, on our scheme, this sub- 
strate, though not explicable in itself, is manifested both by 
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the sensible and by the a priori qualities which. are seen to 
belong to it objectively, which are more than mere subjective 
sensations having no correspondent reality in the object. pro- 
ducing them. We are here brought to face the whole ques- 
tion of the primary and secondary qualities of matter, the re- 
lation of which to the very foundations of faith and of sceptical 
idealism, must be our justification for dwelling further on the 
subject. This distinction, though not first noted, was signa- 
lized by Locke, strenuously maintained by Reid and the most 
distinguished modern philosophers, British and Continental, 
and has been developed in a singularly clear, exhaustive, and 
conclusive manner by Sir William Hamilton.* 

Whence comes our notion or knowledge of matter, and in 
what does it consist? All knowledge implies a subject know- 
ing, and an object known. The object so known may be either 
the mind, the ego knowing,—. ¢., it may know itself or some 
affection of itself, and thus become subject-object; or it may 
know something as separate and distinct from itself. On the 
possibility and reality of this latter knowledge depends the 
possibility of escaping absolute egoism, or idealism, which sim- 
ply resolves the universe into a mode of the thinking-self or 
mind. If we are called on to show how the mind can know 
any thing beyond its own acts and states, we are no more 
obliged to solve the problem, provided our consciousness testi- 
fies to such acts of intelligence, than to show how it can know 
itself or its own states. Each fact may be, and, to our pre- 
sent faculties, doubtless is, alike ultimate and irreducible to 
any simpler facts. 

Now, in the exercise of the senses of sight and touch, espe- 
cially the latter, there is not merely a subjective sensation, but 
a perception of a something that is seen to be not-self. As 
surely as there is a consciousness of the ego perceiving, there 
is a consciousness of the non-ego perceived. th are equally 
asserted in one indivisible act of consciousness, or of our intel- 
ligent faculty. Is this witness to be believed when it asserts 
the non-ego? So all mankind, except a few philosophers and 
sceptics run mad, have believed. So we must believe, unless 
we make consciousness a false witness. And if it is false in 
affirming the non-ego, why not in affirming the ego? Falsus 
in uno, falsus in omnibus. And so we are given over to abso- 
lute scepticism. 

Thus the mind comes to the knowledge of matter, as an 
objective reality existing in space. And as surely as it knows 
this, it knows matter, as having in itself, not in the mere sen- 
sations of the knower, extension, figure, hardness, divisibility, 
to say no more. By the senses, the mind perceives these qua- 

* Hamilton's Reid, Note D, p. 825. ’ 
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lities in all matter. Not only so; but no sooner does it cog- 

‘ nise matter, as substance occupying space, than it knows, @ 
priori, that it must have extension, form, incompressibility, 
divisibility, &c. The existence of matter is indeed contingent 
on the will of the Creator. But being once given, these are 
its necessary attributes, whose non-existence the mind cannot 
conceive, whoever may undertake to explain them away. Being 
thus universal and necessary, they are justly styled primary 
qualities; known, perceived directly and objectively through 
the senses; and also discerned, independently of all sensation 
and external perception, by the reason. 

There is another set of properties in matter, such as odours, 
heat, &c., which differ from the foregoing in the following par- 
ticulars: (1.) They are contingent, not necessary. They belong 
to some bodies, but not to others. (2.) They are known, not 
objectively in themselves, but only through the sensations they 
produce in us, and are named chiefly from those sensations, 
The sweetness of the rose is only that occult quality in it which 
gives us the sensation of sweetness. (3.) The co-existence of 
these qualities is not known directly, but by inference, from 
the sensations which their presence is found to produce. (4.) 
Had we not the direct perception of matter in its primary and 
secundo-primary qualities, as an objective reality, there would 
be no ground nor possibility of inferring that it possesses those 
which are the secondary qualities, (5.) Mr Mill’s definition of 
matter only holds good with respect to these its secondary 
qualities. By one audacious leap in definition, designating 
matter from its occasional and incidental, instead of its essen- 
tial and universal properties, he has prepared the way for 
boundless confusion and scepticism in relation to the whole 
subject. Gathering now to a focus the distinctions between 
the primary and secondary qualities, we find that the one sort 
are necessary, the other contingent; the one universal, the 
other occasional; the one originally matters of intelligence, 
the other of feeling; the one objective, the other subjective in 
the mind’s first relation to them ; the one are objects of per- 
ception, the other simply causes of sensation; the one of im- 
mediate intuition and perception, the other of inference from 
our sensations. 

Besides these, Hamilton has marked a third class, such as 

_ gravity, cohesion, repulsion, and inertia, which he denominates 
secundo-primary, because they partake partly of the primary 
and partly of the secondary characteristics,—e. g., they are uni- 
versal but not necessary, in part known by perception, and in 
part by sensation, &c. But upon these it is unnecessary for us 
now to dwell. 

3. If the theory that our knowledge of matter consists 
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wholly of sensations is groundless, no less so is the correlate 
theory that similitude and succession are exclusively between 
sensations. It is doubtless from within the mind that the 
ideas of similitude, identity, succession, &c., arise. But the 
things of which they are true are as really objects without as 
within us. Similarity is as much an objective reality between 
the water that flows in a stream to-day and that which flows 
to-morrow, as between any subjective sensations conneeted 
therewith. 

4, What is sensation? According to Reid, it is an act of 
the mind which “ has no ‘object beyond itself;” according 
to Hamilton, a “mere apprehension of affection of the ego.” 
What is perception? It is an act of the mind which goes be- 
yond itself to the cognition of an external objeet—not of an 
idea, image, sensation, or representation of an object, but of 
the object itself. It is therefore a higher energy of intelligence 
than mere sensation. Uponit, and upon a true view of the 
reality of the knowledge it gives, rests our whole security 
against infinite subjectivity, utter idealism. But Mr Mill con- 
founds the two, or rather negates perception altogether.— 
(Pp. 35, 36.) This is in fact the abnegation of all knowledge 
of the external world. And therefore,— 

5. We remark, finally, that this attempt to lay the basis of 
positive materialism terminates in absolute idealism, We in 
reality know nothing beyond our own sensations: “ Every ob- 
jective fact is grounded on a corresponding subjective one.” 
To concede that phenomena themselves are known as objective 
realities, as any thing more than modifications of the sentient 
self, would be coneeding too much. If we coneede this degree 
of knowledge, we must concede a great deal more, which would 
be fatal to this scheme. Therefore we know nothing but sen- 
sations or modifications of self. All that we recognise beside, 
is a “ hidden external cause” of these sensations. But how 
know we this? What can we know besides phenomena? Even 
this assumption is in denial of this whole philosophy. It is 
impossible to put the different parts of this scheme together 
without making an end of all knowledge of any thing beyond 
ourselves. Its phenomena, of which it professes to give us 
knowledge so certain and positive, evaporate in eensations. 
For certain knowledge of phenomena, their very existence out- 
side of ourselves is put in doubt. So the extremes of idealism 
and materialism meet. 

We now turn to Mr Mill’s doctrine of causation, We have 
already seen that he makes cause mean mere uniformity of an- 
tecedence. Of efficient causes, sinee the causal efficiency is not 
a phenomenon, we can have no knowledge. Yet he tells us the- 
principle, “ That what happens onee, will, under a sufficient de- 
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. gree of similarity of circumstances, happen again, and not 
only again, but always, is an assumption involved in every case 
of induction.”"—(P. 184.) Now, we ask, what warrant have 
we for such an assumption? Is not that something more 
than the knowledge of phenomena in their mere relations 
of similarity and succession? If the mind may lawfully super- 
induce this “ assumption” upon observed phenomena, why may 
it not fully superinduce that of a causal energy producing these 
phenomena, and sure, in like circumstances, to produce them 
again? Is not this the actual and only legitimate form which 
this assumption takes spontaneously among all men who have 
not speculated away their innate convictions? What can be 
gained, then, by substituting for the native causal judgment, 
the “ assumption” of Mr Mill? Plainly nothing, except that 
the very basis of the argument for “supernatural agents,” and 
a divine First Cause, is thus removed. Moreover, we deny 
that the causa] judgment is restricted to the mere case of uni- 
form antecedence and consequence. This exemplifies merely a 
single form of this judgment, viz., that like causes produce like 
effects. The causal judgment proper is, that every event must 
have a cause, a cause efficient for its production. The univer- 
sal language and conduct of men prove this to be a native and 
universal judgment of the race. The futility of the notion that 
causality consists in mere uniformity of antecedence, is made 
conspicuous by Mr Mill himself, in his notable attempt to meet 
the great example of uniformity in the succession of day and 
night, adduced by Reid. He says, ‘“ We do not believe that 
night will be followed by day under any imaginable circum- 
stances, but only that it will be so, provided the sun rises 
above the horizon. . . . Invariable sequence, therefore, is not 
synonymous with causation, unless the sequence, besides being 
invariable, is unconditional. There are sequences as uniform 
in past experience as any others whatever, which yet we do 
not regard as cases of causation, but as in some sort accidental. 
Such, to a philosopher, is that of day and night.”—(P. 203.) 
Clearing away these misty and evasive circumlocutions, can it 
be denied that the real reason why we judge the sun’s ra- 
diance, and not night, to be the cause of day, is that the one 
is an illuminating agency, efficient to dispel darkness, while the 
other is not? Besides, Mr Mill is obliged to concede that the 
mind recognises something more in cause than mere invariable 
antecedence, viz., “ unconditionalness.” But this is virtually 
surrendering the whole. If it must discern some element in 
cause besides mere observed uniformity of sequence, why not 
that which mankind have always intuitively believed it to be, 
—i. ¢., efficiency ? 


We have before seen that M. Compte holds that. the laws 


al 
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of phenomena are reducible to a few, but not to any one 
original law or force. Mr Mill says, “ There exist in nature 
a number of permanent causes, which have subsisted ever since 
the human race has been in existence, and for an indefinite 
and probably enormous length of time previous... .. But 
we can give, scientifically speaking, no account of the origin 
of the permanent causes themselves. . . . . The co-existence, 
therefore, of primeval causes ranks, to us, among merely casual 
occurrences.” (Pp. 206,207.) No such views could be enter- 
tained by any one who believes in One First Almighty Cause of 
all things. 

Of par it is indispensable to this scheme to deny the 
existence of any necessary truths. - To concede it, would be to 
concede the knowledge of non-phenomenal entities. As ma- 
thematics present the most abundant, a. and unques- 
tioned examples of necessary truths, Mr Mill tasks his mge- 
nuity to remove this difficulty. He goes into a minute analysis 
of mathematical axioms, postulates, and definitions, to - prove 
this science purely empirical and inductive. He therefore 
begins by pronouncing the character of necessity, and even of 
peculiar certainty, (with some reservation,) attributed to 
mathematical truths, “an illusion.” “There exist no points 
without magnitude; no lines without breadth, nor perfectly 
straight A line as defined by meters is wholly 
inconceivable. We can reason about a line as if it had no 
breadth; because we have a power, which is the foundation of 
all the control we can exercise over our minds,—the power, 
when a perception is present to our senses, or a conception to 
our intellects, of attending to a part of that perception or 
conception, instead of the whole. But we cannot conceive a 
line without breadth; we can form no mental picture of such 

The peculiar accuracy, supposed to be charac- 
teristic of the first principles of geometry, thus appears to be 
fictitious." —(Pp. 148, 149.) 

We cannot but admire the boldness of a thinker who thus 
ventures to contradict the whole educated world in regard to 
subjects, all the facts pertaining to which are equally and fully 
before every attentive mind. It remains to be seen whether 
it is the boldness of superior insight or of blind desperation. 
When Mr Mill says we cannot conceive of a line without 
breadth, this is true of lines made of material particles, how- 
ever dilute; for it results from the very nature of matter as 
extended. But all such lines are mere symbolic imitations of 
the true geometric line, designed to assist the attention and 
memory in holding it before the mind in some given situation. 
Mr Mill’s conception of a line is not that of extension in one 
direction, but in three; of volume, in short, circumscribed by 
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lines and surfaces. But, with marvellous inconsistency, he tells 
us we can reason about a breadthless line, though it be incon- 
ceivable. How! The mind can attend to a “ part of its per- 
ception or conception instead of the whole.” What is this 
part? An inconceivable nonentity. How then does the mind 
attend to and reason about it? This imposing onset upon 
the certainty and necessity of mathematical truth staggers 
and falls at the very first move. Mr Mill himself is obliged 
to have recourse to what he calls “ mental pictures” in de- 
fending his own theories. What is this but the admission 
that mathematics are based on ideas and principles that are 
super-sensuous, and originate in the mind itself ? 

“ Axioms,” says Mr Mill, “are experimental truths, gener- 
alizations from observation. The proposition, Two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space is an induction from the 
evidence of our senses.” —(P. 152.) To the argument, that we 
cannot bring before our senses the whole length to which two 
such lines may be drawn, he answers, that the mind can frame 
“diagrams” within itself, “imaginary lines,” which, to what- 
ever length it extends them in thought, it sees cannot enclose 
a space ; and that we “do not believe this truth on the ground 
of the imaginary intuition simply, but because we know the 
imaginary lines exactly resemble real ones, and that we may 
conclude from them to real ones with quite as much certainty 
as we could conclude from one real line to another.”—(P. 155.) 
But, we ask, how do we know all this, if we never have seen 
any two actual straight lines meeting and extended illimitably ? 
Or even if we had seen them, how could we know not only 
that it is true of these, but must be true of all other pairs of 
straight lines meeting each other, drawn at whatever angle, 
and to whatever length? Is not this character of necessity 
an @ priori truth, self-evident from the very constitution of 
the mind, and not derived in any manner through the senses ? 
To this Mr Mill replies, that the advocates of necessary truths 
mean, by the attribute of necessity, simply, that the “opposite 
is not only false, but inconceivable.” Here every thing depends 
on the definition of “inconceivable.” A thing may be incon- 
ceivable simpliciter, or secunddm quid. I can concetve or form 
the mental conception of the absence of a person who is pre- 
sent ; but I cannot conceive it to be true, that at the moment 
of his presence, he is at the same time, and in the same sense, 
absent. Again, with regard to concrete and contingent facts, 
I may conceive them possible on one supposition and impos- 
sible on another; because one supposition brings them athwart 
some necessary truth, while another does not. And the various 
degrees of knowledge in different persons, therefore, may make 

‘ain contingent things conceivably true to some pares and 
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the reverse to others. Thus, to one who, from insufficient 
information, is ignorant of the rotation of the earth, and 
believes that it stands still, it may be inconceivable that the 
sun is motionless. Still further, men are very apt to call or 
think inconceivable, the eontrary of what they firmly believe. 
From this ambiguity of the word “ inconceivable,” Mr Mill 
makes a plausible argument, by citing some striking instances 
of things once thought inconceivable, which later scientific 
discovery has proved both conceivable and true.—(Pp. 157, 
158.) But what of all this? Because Newton could not con- 
ceive of a force in bodies acting beyond themselves, on account 
of some false antecedent theory, does that go to prove that 
there are no necessary truths about which there is no contin- 
gency whatever, the reverse of which no sound mind can con- 
ceive to be true under any circumstances? Is it not a 
necessary truth, that a proposition and its contradictory can 
never both be true; that no two bodies can occupy the same 
space at the same time; that equals of the same are equal to 
each other; that two straight lines cannot enclose a space ; 
that we cannot conceive of space as non-existent, and much 
more of the like? f 

We will only add, on this topic, a few instances from this 
book, out of many, in which he inadvertently recognises the 
existence of those necessary truths which he so strenuously 
impugns. He says, “ We do not conclude that all triangles 
have the property (of being equal to two right angles) because 
some have, JSrom the ulterior demonstrative evidence which 
was the ground of our conviction in the particular instances.” 
—(P. 176.) “ All things which possess extension, or, in other 
words, which fill space, are subject to geometrical laws. Pos- 
sessing extension, they possess figure ; pocnerey figure, they 
must possess some figure mm particular, and have all the i 
which geometry assigns to that figure."—(P. 194.) “The mere 
contemplation of a straight line shows that it cannot enclose a 
space.”—(P. 363.) 

As the author denies all axioms and first principles of rea- 
son on all subjects, of course the normal type of all reasoning, 
in his view, is induction ; é.¢., reasoning from particular facts 
to other similar facts, or inferring the existence of general 
laws or uniformities from finding them in all, amounting to a 
sufficient number of observed parallel cases. Hence the syllo- 
gism which involves the inference of the less general from the 
more general, plays quite a secondary part in this treatise. 
He, however, does not utterly discard it, like some positivists, 
who would fain regenerate logic by destroying it. He goes 
through with the development of the syllogism, reproducing 
the substance of what is found in Whately on the subject. 
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But in treating of its function and value, he assigns it a 
secondary office. It is not with him a form of reasoning, or 
rather the form to which all reasoning may be reduced, and 
according to whose rules it may thus be tested; but it is 
chiefly a contrivance for trying the validity of the induction 
expressed in the major premise. It does not, as in the re- 
ceived theory of it, so much represent the process by which the 
mind deduces the unknown from the known; it is rather a 
mode of showing whether that process has already been done 
aright by induction,—according to Mr Mill, the only process 
by which it can be done. Thus, as we have seen, in his view, 
the axiom, Things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other, is an induction. Taking this for the major premise, and 
a and 4 each equal ¢, for the minor; the conclusion a= serves, 
if true, to verify the major, if false, to overturn it. It is 
not a discovery from, but an interpretation and verification 
of; not a thing proved by, but one of the proofs of the pre- 
mises. Now, that this is an incidental service, sometimes ren- 
dered by the syllogism, is certainly true. It is true that, if 
the conclusion has been legitimately derived from the premises, 
in violation of no logical rule, then the falsity of that conclu- 
sion proves the falsity of one or both of the premises, and that 
we are to look there for the flaw in the argument. It is no 
less true that if there have been a violation of any of the rules 
of the syllogism, it is unnecessary to look as far as the pre- 
mises ; for in this case, be they true or false, the conclusion 
does not flow from them. But then the fallacy of a false pre- 
mise, like that of an irrelevant conclusion, is not, strictly 
speaking, logical ; it has not occurred in the process of infer- 
ring the conclusion from the premises, but it is, as the logi- 
cians justly say, a “‘ non-logical or material fallacy.” It lies 
either in the falsity of the premises evinced by the falsity of 
the conclusion; or in ignoratio elenchi, the irrelevance of the 
conclusion to the point the reasoner has undertaken to prove. 

Mr Mill, of course, repeats some of the staple objections to 
the syllogism, regarded as a means of eliciting truth by truly 
proving a conclusion from the premises, on the ground that the 
conclusion gives nothing not previously contained in the pre- 
mises. This may impose on such as have never reflected that 
the whole science of mathematics is but the logical unfolding 
of what was contained implicitly in a few self-evident axioms, 
‘—that in the single Paar of love to God and our neighbour 
is contained implicitly all the law and the prophets,—that men’ 
are constantly drawing false conclusions from true premises,— 
that not a controversy occurs in which one or the other of the 
controvertists does not perpetrate the fallacy of putting terms 
in the conclusion that are not in the premises, or of ambiguous 
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or undistributed middle, or illicit process of the major and 
minor terms. It will be time enough to decry the logic which 
teaches how to reason accurately from generals to particulars, 
when we find that men are superior to all mistake in the pro- 
cess, or that they have no success in thus unfolding clearly and 
undeniably what was before either unrecognised or disputed. 
One of the fundamental arguments of Mr Mill’s school may be - 
stated thus :— 

Phenomena follow uniform laws of sequence ; 

Will acts capriciously and variably : 

Therefore phenomena are not the product of will. 

{ If we grant these premises, the conclusion does not follow: 
for in the conclusion will is distributed, 4. ¢., taken for all 
wills in all their modes of action; in the premises it is undis- 
tributed, é.¢., taken only for some wills in some of their act- 
ings,—a vice which logic technically styles illicit process of the 
major. 

Moreover, even induction itself is essentially syllogistic. It 
has for its major premise, the intuitive conviction that like 
causes produce like effects in like circumstances; or, as we 
have seen, what Mr Mill calls an “ assumption,” essentially 
equivalent. But call it assumption, or what we will, our in- 
ductions could never proceed a step beyond the mere pheno- 
mena we have inspected without this first principle. And the 
inference that the law extends at all beyond phenomena which 
we have witnessed, to other like phenomena, has not a whit 
higher certainty than belongs to that first principle or “ as- 
sumption.” 

Of course Mr Mill puts his chief strength upon developing 
the logic of the inductive sciences, so far as his work treats pri- 
marily of logic. This part of the work is valuable, not only 
for the knowledge it gives of the state of the physical science, 
but especially for the conditions, requisites, and criteria of 
sounc induction, which itso fully and clearly lay sdown. But 
upon this we cannot dwell. 

The author’s treatment of fallacies corresponds with his 
treatment of the science in chief. His animus is nowhere 
more apparent. Amid many acute and valuable observations, 
among @ priori fallacies he notes such as these: “ That mat- 
ter cannot think; that space or extension is infinite; that 
nothing can be made out of nothing, ew nithilo nihil fit.” 3 
462.) The bearing of this, and much more of the like, for 
which we have no space, is obvious. 

Nor is it necessary to follow the author through his specu- 
lations on ethology, and social statics, and dynamics, in which, 
with far ter caution, and therefore greater plausibility 
than M, Compte, he finally adopts his main conclusion, and 
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‘ enunciates the atheistic dogma for which he had been — 
paring the reader by his long and astute disquisitions. This 
dogma is, that “ phenomena” are no more to be explained by 
* supernatural agencies.” This is enough. It is because the 
book is designed as a gymnastic to prepare the mind for such 
principles, while it has enough that is valuable to win for it 
high consideration, that we have performed the unwelcome 
duty of signalizing its dangerous characteristics and tendencies. 
It is quite time for us to understand the great features of this 
new philosophy, and the agencies employed for its promotion. 
It is little else than the sensational scepticism of Hume arrayed 
in the plumage of modern science, and striving with bold 
assumption, and desperate ingenuity, to turn that science into 
.@ handmaid of irreligion and atheism. 

This is none the less so, although he intimates in some places 
that our “ knowledge may be conceived as coming to us from 
revelation ;” or that Hume’s argument against miracles is good 
only for him who did not, before the alleged miracles, ‘ believe 
the existence of a being or beings with supernatural power ; 
or who believed himself to have full proof that the character 
of the being whom he recognised is inconsistent with his 
having seen fit to interfere on the occasion in question.” But 
observe, he never announces his own belief in such revelation; 
or in any superior being with whose character it is consistent 
to give it. He speaks of such belief as possible. He never 
implies that it is reasonable. All this can be of little account, 
when weighed against the positive opinions and reasonings 
which we have quoted from the book. 


Art. [V.—The Gospels: with Moral Reflections on each Verse. 
By Pasquier QuESNEL. With an Introductory Essay by 
the Rev. Danie Witson, D.D., Vicar of Islington, now 
Bishop of Calcutta. Revised by the Rev. H. A. BoaRDMAN, 
D.D. In two volumes. Philadelphia: Parry & M‘Millan, 
1855. 8vo, pp. xli. 648, 646. 


PROTESTANTS have never been slow in acknowledging the ex- 
. cellencies of good books produced by men within the pale of 
the Romish Church. In some of these cases, indeed, the 
authors have fallen under the animadversion of popes and 
councils, for the very works which edify and delight us. Jan- 
senius, Paseal, Nicole, Arnauld, and Quesnel, have, in various 
degrees, received the affectionate praise of evangelical Chris- 
tians. Our own pages, in more than one instance, have been 
largely occupied with the writings and fortunes of the Port 
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Royalists; and we are glad of this new occasion to acknow- 
ledge our debt in the same quarter.® 

In a former instance, we drew largely on the labours of De 
Reuchlin ; to whose elaborate history of the Port Royalists, the 
celebrated article under that rubric in the Edinburgh Review, 
by Sir John Stephen, is likewise greatly indebted. We give 
full notice that, in what follows, we have borrowed freely from 
the same copious magazine of recondite facts. The sourees on 
which Reuchlin chiefly relies are indeed beyond our reach, 
comprising a literary history of Port Royal, by Clemeneet, in 
manuscript, and sundry others in the archives of Paris, — . 

Quesnel was born at Paris, July 14, 1634, He was de- 
scended from a Scotch family of rank; and when we reckon 
backwards, and consider the religious state of the upper class 
in Scotland, and their close connection with France, in the days’ 
of Knox, Buchanan, and Welch, we are a to conclude 
that it was the prayers and teachings of some Eunice or Lois, 


which resulted in the eminent piety of the young Parisian. 
His grandfather was a painter, and his father a bookseller. 
After classical and theological studies at the university, he 
entered the Congregation of the Oratorium Jesu, or Oratoire, 
in 1657, and took priest's orders in 1659. Two of his brothers, 
Simon and William, were also Oratorians. These religious 


persons followed the rule of St Augustine, but without monas- 
tic vows, and comprised some very learned men among their 
number, such as Malebranche, the philosopher; Morin, the lin- 
guist ; and Richard Simon, the liberal critic. Young Quesnel 
seems to have been early led to the use of the pen; and under 
the generalship of St Marthe, was intrusted with the prepara- 
tion of important religious writings. Thus, with Juhannet, he 
produced, in 1677, a Précis de Doctrine, or theological syllabus 
for the Congregation. When, in 1685, the court demanded of 
all Oratorians subscriptions to the formula against Jansenism, 
Quesnel was found by the inquisitorial visitor, Camoin, at Or- 
leans, whither he had retired, because, in 1681, the Arehbishop 
of Paris had banished him from that diocese. The archbishop 
had a grudge against him, partly because Quesnel had not 
dedicated to him the works of St Leo, and partly because he 
had declined to enter upon some controversies im which that 
prelate had looked for his aid. Quesnel refused signature, and 
stated his reasons in writing; but the archbishop announced 
to the fathers of the Oratory that such signature was the king’s 
express command. Meanwhile, Quesnel had sought in 
Brussels, where he joined the great Arnauld; and from this 


* See Princeton, Review, 1830, p. 170, art. “ Provincial s” p. 471, 
“ Junaenivg:” 1845, p. 239, “ Jesuita;” and p. 252, a Beacal +" 1849, aa. «Ts 
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. place he sent his answer of February 13, 1685. During his 
residence in the Spanish Netherlands, he maintained perfectly 
amicable relations with the Oratorians of the country. In 
1684, the deputies from these religious houses had attended a 
general convention of the order held at Paris. Conformably to 
views here expressed, Picquerry, superior of the Flemish houses, 
declared, in 1687, that he would not dishonour his king by 
subscribing instruments proceeding from another sovereign. 
He complained also, that the influence of the Jesuits was im- 
pairing the strength of the Augustinian doctrine in France. 

We have spoken of the edition of St Leo’s works.* It was 
one of several labours which entitled Quesnel to a place among 
the learned. For the basis of his text he used an old Venetian 
manuscript, which, after being the property of Cardinal Grimani, 
was now possessed by the Oratoire. The notes upheld the 
Gallican doctrines concerning church-liberties. The work ap- 
peared in two quartos in 1675, and in July 1676 was con- 
demned by the Congregation of the Index; and this, as a 
French cardinal who was present says, without taking time so 
much as to peruse the volumes. Quesnel prepared a defence, 
which Arnauld persuaded him to suppress, lest he should still 
further imbitter his relations with Rome. In 1700, a second 
edition, in folio, appeared at Lyons. 

But the work of which we have prefixed the title to our re- 
marks is that by which Quesnel will be remembered. He 
began to prepare it at Paris, as a spiritual help to young Ora- 
torians. At first it consisted only of devotional observations 
on the words of Jesus; and it was occasioned by a rule of the 
house, according to which every inmate was obliged to digest 
a collection of our Lord’s sayings. Father Nicholas Jourdain 
also published a book of the same sort, which Quesnel trans- 
lated into French, at the instance of Count Brienne. The 
Marquis d’Aigues, and some other pious persons, urged him to 
treat the four Gospels in the same manner. It appeared at 
Paris, in 1671, in duodecimo.+ Vialart, bishop of Chalons, 
upon the recommendation of the marquis, read the work, and 
recommended it in a pastoral letter to his clergy and the 
Christian public. A third edition, in three volumes, appeared 
in 1679; and in 1694 there was a Latin version at Lyons. 
Before his retirement at Orleans, he had been advised by the 
: celebrated Nicole to prepare similar reflections upon the Acts 
benee do grstih Obriet, epcamiis tactiorn” oonndbm emnettan aanorets sation 
accurate ordinata, appendicibus, dissertationibus, notis, observationibusque illustrata. 
ope ag S. Hilarii Arelatensis episcopi opuscula, vita et apologia. Paris, 1675. 


+ “‘ Abrégé de la Morale de P Evangile; ou Pensées Chrétiennes sur le texte des quatre 
Evangelistes, pour en rendre la lecture et la méditation plus facile & ceux qui com- 
mencent a s’y appliquer.” : 
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of the Apostles, and the Epistles; and he worked at this both 
at Orleans and Brussels. The result was a volume of notes on 
the whole New Testament, printed in 1687. This, however, 
led to some alteration in his original Morale; for as the re- 
marks on the Gospels were brief compared with those which 
followed, they were expanded in the following editions to a 
proportional length, so that the entire work, as re-wrought, ap- 
peared in 1687 at Paris, in two duodecimo volumes, and again 
in 1693-1694, and repeated reprints at Paris and in Holland, 
till at length it filled eight volumes, and contained an exhorta- 
tion, by the author, to the study of the Seriptures. Urfe, bishop 
of Limoges, recommended to him the preparation of a manual 
upon those seraps called the “epistles” and “ gospels” by 
Romish and other churches; and Quesnel complying, added 
also reflections on the Old Testament passages used in the 
Missal. But as the copy of this latter part was lost between 
Brussels and Paris, the former was issued by itself. It is not 
a little significant that so many dignitaries should have ap- 
proved these pious labours. We have spoken of Vialart; 
Noailles, his suecessor in the see of Chalons, was no less favour- 
able, for when he had read the book, and observed its influence 
among the priesthood, he also recommended it in a pastoral 
letter of date June 23, 1695, being the very year in which he 
was preferred to the archbishopric of Paris. In his new post 
he published, the year following, an instruction on Predestina- 
tion and Grace. At this juncture appeared the fatal Problame 
Ecclésiastique, which was condemned to the flames, in 1699, by 
a decree of parliament, as also at Rome. 

The archbishop caused a theologian of learning, not con- 
nected with the author's party, to prepare for the press a cor- 
rected edition; which came out in 1699 at Paris. Though 
Quesnel was privy to this, he took no part in it. It ought not 
to be omitted that, at this stage of the affair, Bossuet interested 
himself on the side of Quesnel’s writings, and defended them 
against opponents, in the Justification des Réflexions, printed in 
1710. There is a current anecdote, that even his holiness, 
Pope Clement XI., gave the Reflections a reading; by which, 
as he declared, he was “singularly edified.” A person of 
quality expressed his surprise that Pére la Chaise should be 
found reading Quesnel; to which this wily persecutor replied, 
that he had done so daily for two years, and that the contents 
of the book made a deep impression upon him, 

But this good opinion was so far from being universal, that 
Humbert de Precipiano, archbishop of Mechlin, feeling. dis- 
turbed by the controversies which had begun to agitate his 
diocese, took advantage of an ordonnance which the Jesuits 
had procured to be issued by the king, and on the 30th of May 
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.1703 caused Quesnel to be arrested and brought to his palace 
at Brussels. He was thrown into three prisons, of which the 
last was only four feet square. One of these was so damp and 
noisome that hundreds of fungi started out of the mouldering 
walls. He lay in duress for some months before he was ac- 
quainted with the offence alleged, or had a hearing. Such 
were the modes of the old regime,—such is the contrast with 
our blessed Anglo-Saxon and Protestant liberties. Trinity 
Sunday came round,—a great day among ritualists; but he was 
forbidden to assist at mass, being considered as, to all intents 
and purposes, excommunicated. The reasons were, first, that 
he had said mass without the archbishop’s leave ; secondly, 
that he had done the like in his domestic chapel; and thirdly, 
that he had books in his possession which were forbidden by 
Rome. All his papers were attached. No doubt monseigneur 
was aggrieved by one of the daring Oratorian’s publications,* 
as well as by Arnauld’s book on Frequent Communion. On 
receiving tidings of these events, William Quesnel, at this time 
a priest of the Oratory, set measures on foot for his brother's 
enlargement. But though he hastened to Flanders, he was 
not permitted to see Pasquier. William, proceeding in due 
form of law, notified the archbishop, July 6, 1703, of his acte 
de recusation, repeating the same on August 6 and September 
4; he also appealed to the king, as in his sovereign council of 
Brabant. All this proving fruitless, William proceeded to ex- 
change methods of law for stratagem; and on the 13th of 
September attempted to promote his brother’s escape from 
prison. In this he received valuable aid from the Marquis 
d’Aremberg, who, at an earlier day, had been rescued from 
great straits by William. The conduct of the hazardous under- 
taking was intrusted to Count Salazar, a Spaniard, to whom 
d’Aremberg promised his daughter in marriage if success 
should crown their efforts. 

The roof of an inn was contiguous to the prison wall; upon 
this roof the Spaniard mounted with a dexterous workman, 
The first night their operations were interrupted. The 
prisoner had been aroused, and trembled in every limb; he 
threw himself on his knees, and offered up his freedom as a 
sacrifice to God. But the stillness of death ensued, and he 
was left in uncertainty for many hours. About eleven o’clock 
‘the following night the work was resumed, and about one a 
practicable breach was effected, through which the emaciated 
priest thrust himself, after he had pushed through his Breviary, 
Missal, and crucifix. It must be recorded, with pain, that this 
good but misguided man ascribed his escape to Mary, whom 
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he had passionately besought to help him. His. absence was 
first remarked about two o'clock in the afternoon, when some 
one came to bring his dinner. The city gates were immedi- 
ately closed, and remained so for three days. Although the 
news were conveyed to the archbishop with much precaution, by 
his confessor, he is said to have swooned. The French Ora- 
torians found it necessary, in consequence of this adventure, 
to debar William Quesnel from residence in their communi- 
ties. Pasquier lay in hiding at Brussels until October 2. In 
Namur he was arrested by Ximenes the governor, under a 
general order of the King of Spain, forbidding any one to pass 
through the place; but he remained unknown, A respectable 
burgher became his security, and he was let free; but was again 
intercepted in Holland. Here he was not so easily disen- 
tangled. In reply to the archiepiscopal warrant of caption, we 
find his motif de droit of date February 13, 1704; in which are 
set forth his reasons for dreading the juriediction of the Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, who had charged him with several crimes. 
' What are called in French law the raisons de suspectation et de 
recusation, are, the illegality of his imprisonment, since the 
church allows a priest to be imprisoned only in case of gross 
and notorious delinquencies ; the archbishop is himself a part 
concerned; the whole proceeding is prompted and directed b 
the grand vicar, Henry Van Susteren, of Amsterdam, a pupil 
and tool of the Jesuits, for, adds he, “ None can be the friend 
of the Jesuits without being their slave.” He recalls to mind, 
in this reclamation, the fact that Ernest Ruth d’Ans, the ex- 
cellent canon of St Gedula, had been pursued into exile by the 
Jesuit rancour, because he was Arnauld’s companion and 
secretary. ‘And I also,” says he, “had pronounced my own 
condemnation if I had acknowledged this partial jurisdiction, 
inasmuch as for nine years it was my distinguished happiness 
to be the table companion of that famous doctor. So fanati- 
cal is the archbishop against Jansenism, that to be accused of 
it before his tribunal is the same as to be condemned. He 
has given the printer a dispensation to employ even festivals 
in printing such libels as Le Jansenisme Destructeur de toute 
Religion.” 

As might have been expected, the prelate, nevertheless, 
nounced sentence upon the ease, on Hoviuabeb 10, 1704. Upon 
the invitation of Ooddés, archbishop of Utrecht, a man him 
self compromised with Rome, Quesnel now betook himeelf to 
Holland. ‘The traly French and equally Jansenian vivacity of 
his temper under persecution showed itself in the critiques to 
which he subjected the prelate’s sentence.* After the death 
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_ of the archbishop, in 1711, Quesnel presented a petition to the 
high council of Brabant, not so much that they should inves- 
tigate the case, which properly belonged to the canonists, as 
that they should pronounce the foregoing violent proceedings 
against me to have been unlawful, and therefore null. But 
an Susteren, in the spirit already attributed to him, pre- 
vailed on the states’ council to stay this proceeding. 

We must now follow our careful authorities to the contem- 
lation of the persecuting storm, as it rises in another quarter. 
n 1703 and 1704, beginnings of process against the Reflections 

made themselves known in France. Pamphleteers denounced 
Quesnel as a heretic, and disturber of ecclesiastical peace. It 
has been observed that the propositions cited are very much the 
same with those condemned by the Bull Unigenitus. M. Adry 
informs us that Noailles incurred the pontifical displeasure, by 
maintaining episcopal rights, according to the Gallican doc- 
trine, in a convocation of clergy in 1705. Clement XI. made 
the cardinal feel this by means of briefs, addressed to the king 
and bishops in 1706. This emboldened the enemies of Jan- 
senism to make a fresh assault on our author. Several French 
editions were now before the public. For six and thirty years 
the book had been read in France with manifest blessings. It 
had been translated into Latin and English. Yet at this late 
day a decree was procured from the pope, dated July 13, 
1708, which condemned the work in severe terms, yet without 
citing particular passages. This decree was replied to, the 
year after, in a very lively production, which was generally 
ascribed to Quesnel.* As to the decree itself, it could not be 
published in France without royal approbation ; such was the 
remnant of state freedom for which the Gallican party con- 
tended. But prelates were in the meantime eagerly condemn- 
ing the work; so did the bishops of Lugon, Rochelle, and 
Gap, in 1710 and 1711, without reference, however, to the 
pope’s doings. But the Jesuits busied themselves in various 
parts of the kingdom in circulating ingenious caveats against 
Quesnel. 

All this was, however, only a preliminary laying of the 
train. A number of bishops were getting up a letter, sub- 
scribed by high names, and requesting of the king to interfere 
against Jansenism. The mine was at one time discovered be- 
- fore it exploded; for the rough draft of a letter, which the 

Abbé Bochart de Saron was carrying from Tellier to the Bishop 
of Clermont, fell into the very hands of those whom it was 
meant to destroy. The wishes of the anti-evangelical party 
were nevertheless conveyed to Louis XIV.; and in 1711, he 
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wrote to the pope, requesting from him a formal constitution, 
which should condemn the book, with specifications. What 
the see of Rome desired was now granted, namely, assurance 
that Louis would earnestly enforce its decision; so, in 1712, 
a congregation of cardinals, prelates, and theologians, was 
called to sit upon the matter. Upon being informed of this 
summons, Quesnel lost no time in writing to the Pope. There 
was no reply. 

The result of all was the famous bull, Unigenitus Dei Filius, 
a translation of which is found in the appendix of the Phila- 
delphia reprint. It is named, as is ct from its first words, 
and bears date September 6, 1713. There are few more signal 
days in the history of Romish error and apostasy from truth, 
One hundred and one propositions alleged to be in the book, 
were extracted and condemned; and every vindication of the 
same, past or present, was also condemned. 

Dr Wilson extracts an interesting passage from one of 
Matthew Henry’s prefaces, which shows how the Protestant 
world regarded the constitution. 

“ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is the effectual prin- 
ciple of all manner of good, is necessary for every good action; 
for without it nothing is done, nay, nothing can be done: 
That it is the effect of a sovereign grace, and the operation of 
the almighty hand of God: That when God accompanies his 
Word with the internal power of his grace, it operates in the 
soul the obedience it demands: That faith is the first grace, 
and the fountain of all others: That it is in vain for us to 
call God our father if we do not cry to him with a spirit of 
love: That there is no God, nor on i where there is no 
charity: That the catholic church comprehends the angels, 
and all the elect and just men of the earth of allages: That 
it has the Word incarnate for its head, and all the saints for 
its members: That it is profitable and necessary at all times, 
in all places, and for all sorts of persons, to know the holy 
Scriptures; and that the holy obscurity of the Word of God 
is no reason for the laity not reading it: That the Lord’s 
day ought to be sanctified by reading books of piety, espe- 
cially the holy Scriptures ; and that to forbid Christians from 
reading the Scriptures, is to prohibit the use of light to the 
children of light :"—Mr Henry adds, “‘ Many such positions 
as these, which the spirit of every good Christian cannot but 
relish as true and good, are condemned by the pope's bull as 
impious and blasphemous. By this it appears that Popery is 
still the same thing that ever it was—an enemy to the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and to the honour of divine grace.” - 

To this summary we take the liberty of adding a few of the 
condemned propositions, which have not been made prominent, 
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by Dr Wilson:—1. “ In vain, O Lord, thou commandest, if 
thou thyself dost not give that which thou commandest.” This 
will be recognised as scarcely differing from the famous saying 
of Augustine, which rang through the whole Pelagian cam- 
paign.—10. “Grace is an operation of the almighty hand of 
God, which nothing can hinder or retard.”—27. “ Faith is the 
first grace, and the fountain of all others.” —32. “ Jesus Christ 
gave himself up to death, that he might, by his blood, for ever 
deliver his first-begotten, or the elect, out of the hand of the 
destroying angel.”"—-76. “ There is nothing more spacious than 
the Church of God, because it is composed of the elect and 
just of all ages.”—80. “‘ The reading of the holy Scriptures 
is for every body.” 

Such was Jansenism ; such, in other words, was the approach 
to the reformed faith of a partynot yet excluded from the title of 
Catholicity, and honestly attached to the communion of Rome. 
Though a majority of bishops at the convocations of clergy in 
1713 and 1714 agreed in approving the bull, Noailles and a 
few others protested ; and when, after the death of the tyrant, 
the persecuting force was somewhat remitted, it became ap- 
parent that in several universities and theological faculties it 
was only the arm of government which had enforced the con- 
demnatory acts. 

In Amsterdam, a city honoured beyond all others as an 
asylum for persecuted faith, our author passed the last fifteen 
years of his life, in great retirement. He commonly ventured 
abroad only when on Sundays and holidays he went to church, 
or visited the clergy. His home was with good Dubois, who 
had been his fellow-prisoner in 1703, and was now driving a 
little trade in books, that he might help Quesnel. For a long 
time Fouillou and Petitpied, refugee doctors of the Sorbonne, 
were also with him, assisting him in works, which their host 
printed. Both had been expelled from France in consequence 
of the Cas de Conscience. The bad air of Holland gave poor 
Fouillou a phthisic which vexed him long. At the time when 
they were struck by the fulmination of the Unigenitus, the 
three men were meditating a histury of these great controver- 
sies. The two Sorbonnists wrote notes to a work on part of 
the subject.* In 1718 Petitpied was allowed to return to France, 
and was reinstated in the faculty; but in 1728, after the death 
of MM. de Bayeux and de Lorraine, he was put in prison. He 
escaped at a happy moment when his guard was playing with 
a cat. So in 1729 he fled once more to hospitable Holland, 
and was received by his brother exiles with open arms. Five 
years after, a certain Marchioness Vieuxbourg obtained per- 


* «“ Histoire du Cas de Conscience par J. Louail et Francoise Marg. de Joncour,” 
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mission from Cardinal Fleury for Petitpied to return to his 
native country; but his right hand was already crippled with 
much writing, and he was preparing for his end, which took 
place, January 7, 1747, at the age of eighty-two.* This leads 
one to observe the great age to which sedentary scholars and 
persecuted exiles sometimes drag out their threatened lives. 
Besides these pious companions, Quesnel enjoyed likewise the 
society of many travellers, who sought him out for the sake of 
his cause and his virtues. 
In the latter part of November 1719, Quesnel was taken 
with an inflammation of the lungs, violent stricture of the chest, 
and high fever, of which he died on the second day of Decem- 
ber, at the age of eighty-five years and some months. As the 
termination was foreseen, he received the Romish sacraments 
on the second day of his illness. In these hours we discern 
both the firmness of his superstitious adherence to ascetic 
usage, and the humble sincerity of his heart. When the of- 
ficiating priest was ready, Quesnel insisted upon getting out of 
bed,—a practice very common with moribund Catholies. Not- 
withstanding his debility, he dressed himself, knelt while the 
celebrant read prayers, and received extreme unction as he lay 
on the foot-mat of his room. Amidst those uncommanded and 
unnecessary penances, we doubt not his soul was fixed on that 
Jesus, to exalt whom he had lived and suffered; for he was 
dissolved in tears, so that all present were deeply moved. 
When he was again put into bed, he signed a confession 
of his faith, in the presence of two apostolical notaries. He 
had done the same thing before, in his appeal to a future gene- 
ral council, and in his spiritual testament. In this instrument 
he declares it to be his purpose to die in the bosom of the Ca- 
tholic Church, in which he had always lived; that he believed 
all the truths which she teaches, and condemned all the errors 
which she rejects. He further acknowledges the pope as first 
vicar of Christ, and the apostolic see as the centre of unity. 
“T abide,” says he, “in the belief, that in my Reflections, and 
in my other writings, I have taught nothing but what is per- 
fectly conformable to the faith of the Chureh. If, against my 
will, aught that goes to the contrary has ever escaped from me, 
I revoke and abhor it; and submit myself beforehand to what- 
soever the Church may determine respecting my writings and 
my person. I renew my protestations against the manifest in- 
justice of those who have condemned me unheard. I persist in 
my appeal from the pope's constitution to a future ger 
council, in regard to all the matters of complaint in which I 
have cried to the Church for justice ; while I abhor every spirit 


* His last words were, “ Ne tradas bestiis animas confitentes tabi, et animas paape- 
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of schism and separation.” This act, like similar ones in the 
history of Pascal, Fénélon, and others, suggests many sad 
reflections; among others, it reveals the stupifying influence 
of Romish training on even great intellectual powers, and at 
the same time enhances the wisdom, faith, and courage, of 
the great Reformers. Admire and love as we may, we must 
still admit, with sorrow, that the gulf is immense between a 
Pascal, an Arnauld or a Quesnel, and a Luther, a Calvin, 
or a Knox. 

Fouillou, with pious consideration, noted the chief traits of 
the venerable sufferer. The Psalms were his principal conso- 
lation. Letters were written to friends, to seek their inter- 
cessions for the old man now dying. He gave his benediction 
to the whole family of exiles, holding out the crucifix to be 
kissed by them; and when the physician said that any moment 
might be his last, he cried, ‘“‘ Benedic, Domine, hoc sacrificium 
tuo sancto nomini preparatum.” His remains were taken to 
Warmond, a village near Leyden, and interred in the Van der 
Grast cemetery, where repose the ashes of Codde, Steenhoven, 
Baarchmann, Van der Croon, archbishops of Utrecht, and of 
other Dutch Romanists. 

By those who form their judgment of Quesnel’s muscle and 
nerve from the “ Moral Reflections,” he would be judged as 
imperfectly as if we should conclude from Pascal's Devotions, 
from Nicole’s Treatise on Peace, or from the mighty Arnauld’s 
Logical Exercises, that these men were capable only of meek 
submission. Each of them was a mighty man of valour, and a 
man of war from his youth. As we shall have occasion to 
show in the sequel, our author wrote voluminously. When 
Le Tellier came into possession of his private papers, the wily 

courtier believed that he should now be able to ruin the 
officious Jansenist. Many a closet-council was held with the 
faithless Maintenon, once herself not far from the kingdom of 
God; and the great lady is said to have read passages to the 
king, in the evenings of several years. Shortly after his 
breaking prison, Quesnel addressed a keen letter to Van 
Susteren, the vicar general. In this he demands restoration 
of his books and manuscripts, which had for the most part 
been perfidiously delivered to the French Jesuits. “ But I 
doubt not,” says he, “that the Jesuits, who have a bull for 
. every thing, have one for retaining other people’s goods.” He 
uses fiery scorn in treating of the treachery with which they 
ransacked and exposed the writings in which were recorded 
his family and personal affairs, and the most secret exercises 
of his soul before God. He reminds the Jesuits of the un- 
daralleled treachery of their manceuvres in regard to his friend 
and master, Arnauld; how they had meanly sought to make 
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him odious with every prince and court within their reach,— 
accusing him to the pope of holding one opinion, and to the 
king, then embroiled with Innocent XI., of holding exactly the 
opposite, 

Growing warmly vehement, he adds: “ But since our friends 
are among our richest possessions, I have a right to demand 
of you the restoration of my friend, as properly my own. I 
speak of M. De Brigode, as you well understand. Give me 
back this friend then; give him back to himself, to his family, 
to a pious widow, whose very vitals you lacerate, renewing in 
her the pangs of a mother by your inhuman treatment. For 
six months you have kept him in prison, notwithstanding the 
public dissatisfaction. That you might always have in your 
fiery furnace the mystical number of three children of Israel, 
you have on my account, and as if to be my substitute, incar- 
cerated one of the holiest and most laborious men of the dio- 
cese, Verschuven, vice-pastor of St Catharine’s. You have 
torn him from the chosen vineyard to make him rot in gaol, 
till he shall fall down before Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Sorrow 
pierces my heart when I behold how you have wasted this part 
of the Lord’s heritage. Singularis ferus depastus est eam. 

Pére la Chaise, as French story abundantly relates, was one 
of the marvels of that age. A quarter of a century before, 
this creeping Jesuit had been made confessor to the king. A 
long step upward was taken when he advised and directed the 
marriage with Madame de Maintenon. In old age he had 
the court at his feet; and when on his death-bed, he was con- 
sulted by the old monarch about the choice of his successor. 
La Chaise had made great ado over a case of Quesnel’s papers. 
Whoever came in, it was, “ Voila tous les myst®res d’iniquité 
du pére Quesnel.” He cackled over the nest of memoirs, 
letters, sketches, and especially the “jargon,” the cipher, in 
which were contained treasons against state and king. There 
is a letter of Quesnel to la Chaise, without date, in which he 
dares him to make public the contents of this incendiary 
escrutoire, or else to sit down with the reputation of a quack- 
salver crying his wares. The use of a cipher, he says, is no 
certain proof of any black art; princes, and even his holiness, 
keep people whose business it is to write in cipher, and to 
decipher what is thus written by others. The Jesuits are not 
wholly ignorant of the art; though, to 7 truth, it was con- 
demned at Rome. And he attacks the Jesuits, in regard to 
the villanous disguises which they were known to have assumed 
in their missions. , 


It is agreed among most Protestants, that there have been 
instances of true piety among persons still remaining in con- 
nection with the Church of Rome, and maintaining many of her 
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errors. If a catalogue were made of the exceptional names 
admissible to such favourable judgment, it would be found, we 
think, that most of the modern ones are those of Frenchmen. 
Few English Papists, we are sure, would come into such a 
record; of Italians and Spaniards there would be none; and 
of other continental ecclesiastics, little is known among us. 
We do indeed suppose, that among those German scholars and 
poets who, in revulsion from the rationalism of Paulus, and 
the pantheism of Fichte and Schelling, threw themselves into 
the bosom of Rome, when Stolberg and his companions went 
over, there were some who knew the truth. We have our- 
selves seen spectacles in the Catholic worship of Germany 
which taught us that under that horrible superstition there 
is much earnest and tender experience. Still the fact remains, 
that we look chiefly to the Church of France for instances of 
vital religion. The Gallican doctrine tended to liberty of in- 
vestigation. The presence of the Huguenots, in high places, 
including some of the greatest families of the kingdom, whetted 
the wits of ecclesiastics as long as toleration lasted, and even 
after the Revocation, since the assault was kept up from the 
Low Countries and the Palatinate. Above all, the followers 
of Baius and Jansenius, and the entire reaction against the 
Jesuits, with such literary auxiliaries as the Racines, Boileau, 
and Pascal, preserved the minds of thousands in a state of 
wakefulness. Since the days of the old Pelagian and semi- 
Pelagian wars, we may safely say, the works of Augustine 
were never so studied as by Jansenius and his followers 
and opponents. The doctrines of predestination and uncon- 
ditional election, of total depravity, of human inability, of 
vicarious atonement, and of justification by faith, stand out 
prominently in the writings of Quesnel and his friends. When 
the foundation of their hope is expressed, it is always dis- 
covered to be the righteousness of Christ, and not any works 
or observances. 

And here we may take occasion to correct what is a preva- 
lent and injurious error with regard to the purity of subjective 
religion as found among French Catholics. Careful distinction 
must be made between parties equally claimed as eminent for 
holy devotion; and our judgment, if pronounced with due 
understanding, will not award indiscriminate praise with one 
hand to the upholders of sovereign grace, and with the other 
to the abettors of a scheme of self-righteousness and justifica- 
tion by mean of our own merits. Ascetic devotion and mys- 
tical rapture have always existed in the Church of Rome, in 
connection with some of the crudest errors and foulest crimes. 
Protestant zealots for a sort of refined quietism have some- 
times culled from surrounding impurities, frenzies, and even 
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horrors, the less loathsome parts of such experiences as those 
of St Francis Borgia and St Teresa; but equal self-annihila- 
tion and equal soaring of pure love can be found in the rhap- 
sodies of St Ignatius of Loyola. These are infinitely remote 
from the elevations of Arnauld, St Cyran, Nicole, and Ques- 
nel; with whom the great procuring cause of justification, the 
work of Christ, is made to fill the field of vision. Such men 
had their raptures also, just as Welch, and Rutherford, and 
Boston had theirs; but raptures warranted by a sound and 
explicit theology in regard to the ground of the sinner’s accept- 
ance. As we consider it untranslatable, we must omit a paper 
of Pascal's, which was found after his death sewed up in his 
clothes, as a testimony of marvellous revelations.* The Tri- 
dentine dogma of justification, framed as it was expressly to 
counteract and annul the Lutheran and Reformation tenet on 
that head, must, if intelligently and consistently carried out, 
lead to its own school of experience,—a school showing no 
higher products in its best estate than the beautiful figments of 
a Sales, a Bourdaloue, or a Fénélon. For if justification is 
“et sanctificatio et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam 
susceptionem gratiae et donorum,” then the whole regards of the 
soul seeking to be justified must be necessarily directed to- 
wards the bettering of its own subjective condition ; a process 
which we observe honestly carried on by the mystical Romanists 
and their imitators. rey 
These remarks seem necessary, in order to guard those 
readers who come fresh to these studies against the mistake 
of classing such piety as that of Pascal and Quesnel with the 
vague devotion and dangerous enthusiasm of Guion and Féné- 
lon. For native temperament sweet beyond all words, for 
elegance of lettered accomplishment, for clear spiritual insight, 
for mastery of language, and the magic of high persuasive elo- 
quence, as well as for self-control and resolved meekness, we 
may travel over the world of history and find no second Féné- 
lon. Yet these qualities must not blind us to the enormous 
errors of his creed. We would draw a keen line of demarca- 
tion between him and the Jansenists. He would have drawn it 
himself; for when poor Quesnel was to be made an example, 
Fén¢lon joined in the persecution. This whole affair of Féné- 
lon and the Quietists demands a careful re-investigation. The 
public has been accustomed to draw its information from gar- 
bled extracts of his writings. Let us have them as they lie in 
his own works; and let us carefully weigh the momentous 
burdens which he hurls upon Calvinism oad evangelical faith, 
As in the case of a Barclay or a Channing, let not the loyeli- 
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ness of the man cause us to accept his peculiarities of belief; 
such a method would lead us to the adoption of creeds diame- 
trically opposite to one another ; as, for instance, are those of 
Quesnel and Fénélon on the matter of grace. If an angelic 
charm of person, and a witchery of style never surpassed, could 
make us Pelagians, we should surrender to the Archbishop of 
Cambray ; but his tenets are unscriptural. 

It is remarkable, in the writings of the French mystics, how 
little is founded on the word of God; and how fantastically the 
text is perverted, in a good part of the scanty citations. It is. 
still more remarkable how seldom the person and work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ are brought into prominence, in the volumi- 
nous correspondence of Madame Guion and Fénélon, and in 
the publications of both. It is startling to find this whole 
school floating away in an elysian contemplation, and delicious 
death to self and worldly entities, in which the very notions of 
sinfulness and pardon seem at length to be left far behind. 
There is not in literary history a phenomenon more curious 
than the private correspondence of Madame Guion and Féné- 
lon, in its earlier stages. We wish, for the sake of candour, 
that more of this had been revealed by the biographers of both. 
For unction and impassioned eloquence, Guion was not inferior 
to her spiritual son; for such she entitles Fénélon again and 
again. The anile dreams which she now and then announces 
to him, and which he humbly receives and investigates as 
divine messages, indicate the mighty priestess. If she had 
been a divinely commissioned Deborah, she could not have 
found a more deferential Barak.* But the complete examina- 
tion of this misapprehended and entangled affair, may well 
occupy an entire article. Suffice it now to say, that while, as 
Bossuet seems to have conceded, the connection between Ma- 
dame Guion and Fénélon was above all suspicion of earthly 
taint, it was on her part enthusiastically absurd, and on his 
part weakly credulous. It would be lamentable confusion to 
mistake this type of religion for that of the Port Royal; even 
the superstitions of the latter, and they were many, are of a 
widely different order. 

When we say of Jeremy Taylor, of Massillon, or of Neander, 
that he is grossly erroneous in some of his theological opinions, 
we do not thereby signify his exclusion from the kingdom of 

* “ Lettres Chrétiennes et Spirituelles sur divers sujets qui regardent la vie inté- 
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+ A mortifying chapter in their history is the affair of the Abbé Paris; the dear 
good man was dead before those horrors were enacted which are spread in the text 
and plates of such books as *“* La Verité des Miracles opérés par "Intercession de M. 
de Paris; par M. de Montgeron, Conseiller au Parlement.” Utrecht, 1637, quarto. 
This infatuation and mental ramollissement may be studied in connection with the 
modern cases of Judge Edmonds, Robert Owen, and Dr Hare. 
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grace; let the same interpretation be given to our criticism of 
the pure and elegant archbishop. A thorough knowledge of 
the scheme of free redemption, as founded on God’s sovereignty, 
would have saved him from many of his wanderings. His Latin 
treatise, De Summi Pontificis Auctoritate, impugns the Jansen- 
ists by name, in regard to the pope’s indefectibility in matters 
of faith; and his own submission, beautiful as it is for con- 
sistency, is a monstrous apostasy from reason and individual 
faith. The Lettres Spirituelles, matchless for the perspicuous 
and elegant exhibition of a certain mystical experience, teach 
a most unscriptural doctrine concerning perfection of holiness 
in this life. His Letters to a Benedictine Father, on Predesti- 
nation, are, from beginning to end, a denial of the Augustinian 
and Pauline doctrine of decrees. In a word, while his fasci- 
nating treatises are, in a certain sense, spiritual, they are not 
in any high sense evangelical; there is much of devotion, of pure 
love, of rapture, and of interior death; but little of the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ, or of communion with him as “ the Head of 
every man.” And this resembles very closely a sort of poeti- 
eal religion, which is common in German pulpits, and which 
is rapidly becoming familiar to us, by means of the winning 
and scholar-like, but vague and uncandid rhapsodies of Maurice 
and his school. In the same degree is it opposed to the dis- 
tinct gospel utterances of Jansenists such as Quesnel. 

We have been led to dwell on this contrast between two 
classes of amiable French Catholics, partly because we often 
find them confounded by negligent students, and partly be- 
cause the contrast itself is articulately set forth in the con- 
temporary history of doctrine. We have seen how Fénélon, 
forgetting the wounds of persecution, joined in the clamour 
against Quesnel. He addressed the long-harassed old man in 
1711, accusing him and his fellow Jansenists of virtual defec- 
tion from Catholicity, joined to a cowardly hypocrisy. The 
editor of Madame Guion’s correspondence grows warm beyond 
all quietistic decorum, in speaking of M. Phélipaux, author of 
the Rélation du Quietisme. “ Observe,” says he, “ who this 
man is, who repeats all these rumours in his book—a Jansen- 
ist! In that word I have said all. O tempora! O mores! O 
inconsistency, duplicity, pharisaism, pushed beyond all that 
could be imagined. A Jansenist criticises and blames the sub- 
mission of M.Cambray ; that is, he finds it not complete, and 
would have it inward as well as outward! A Jansenist! Let 
all the world judge. Where isshame! or how could audacity 
go so far? Jansenists,—those who, as is universally known, not 
only do not. submit themselves inwardly, but are outwardly 
indocile towards the decrees of the Court of Rome; are schis- 
matics; refuse the bulls, are constantly appealing from them as 
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an abuse, stun the universe with the noise of their refusals, 
and are a monstrous member in the Roman Church, for which 
they are preparing ruin, and venturing at length to undérmine 
its constitution,—a Jansenist!”* The school of Quesnel had 
indeed given some great provocation to the school of Guion. 
We have often wondered that the eulogists of that amiable 
devotee and accomplished poet should have paraded before 
the world the colloquy in which she is logically torn to pieces 
by “the eagle of Meaux.” The reader melts into commisera- 
tion at the inequality of a combat between a sensitive woman 
and the magnificent Bossuet; but this was a conversational 
defeat, not admitting of thorough attack or defence. He who 
would see the dogmas of the Quietists searched out to their 
foundation, and that foundation utterly subverted, must go to 
a Jansenist argument, and peruse the cogent polemic of Nicole. 
His Treatise upon Quietism was just through the press in 
1695, when the old man breathed his last. The reader will 
find the principal points between the parties discussed in his 
work on Prayer. This was he on whom Pascal called in the 
hour of need, and whose subtile analysis added a new force to 
the links of steel which glitter in the Provinciales. The first, 
second, eighth, thirteenth and fourteenth letters, were revised 
by him; and of the fourth, ninth, eleventh, twelfth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth, he furnished the material. It was he who, 
lying perdu on the Rhine, and under the name of Wendrock, 
translated the Provinciales into Latin, and afterwards fortified 
the same with formidable notes. He is said to have got up 
the requisite latinity by a sedulous study of Terence. It must 
be owned that Nicole had not the spirit of martyrdom. As he 
fled from city to city in Germany and the Low Countries, wear- 
ing a variety of aliases, his timid nature led him to think 
himself continually pursued by the Jesuits; and when, by 
Harlay’s intercession, he was permitted to return to Paris, he 
seldom went abroad for fear of accidents. For a long period 
he made his abode in the remote suburb of St Marcel, saying, 
‘“* The enemies who menace Paris will, probably, enter by the 
gate St Martin, and will have to traverse the whole city to 
reach me. This want of nerve unfitted him for oral contro- 
versy; and he used to say of one of his friends, “ Tréville 
beats me in the chamber, but before he is down stairs I have 
confuted him ;” yet this same shrinking creature was a Titan 
in written debate. Amidst some characteristic sneers, Bayle 
designates him as “l'une des plus belles plumes de [ Europe.” 
In composition he sacrificed every thing to perfect transparency 
of thought and words, and to perfect sequence of ratiocination; 


* Lettres Chrétiennes, &c., vol. v. Introduction, pp. cxxiii, cxxiv. 
+ Traité dela Priére. Puris, 1724; vol, ii. pp. 197, e¢ seq. 
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hence he failed in panegyrie, in descriptive painting, and in 
amplifieatory eloquence. We disagree with Palissat when he 
says, “The reader quits these essays without pain, and re- 
turns to them without pleasure; for readers require to be flat- 
tered.” And we agree with two better judges, namely Sévigné 
and Racine; of whom one says, in her joyous way, “I read 
M. Nicole with a pleasure which carries me away”—* There is 
not a word too much or too little ;” and the other classes him 
with Pascal. Dryness should not be ascribed to writings 
which have so exquisite a finish. Those Essays on Morals, 
which so fascinated Madame Sévigné and the wits, were com- 
posed during the author's closing retreat at Paris, and fill 
twenty-five volumes. The edge of his scalpel was turned against 
playhouses, and this for a time threw off Racine; but the great 
poet returned to the dying bed of his master, bringing medi- 
eine (gouttes d’ Angleterre, ) which revived him for a little. 

The way in which these theological disputes worked them- 
selves into the coteries of Paris may be understood from a 
lively piece of contemporary gossip. “ Apropos of Corbinelli,” 
writes Madame de Sévigné, in 1690; “ he wrote me a very 
pretty note the other day, giving me an account of aconversation 
anda dinner at M. de Lamoignon’s; the actors were, the host, 
M. (the bishop) de Troyes, M. (the bishop) de Toulon, Father 
Rourdaloue (a Jesuit), his companion, Despréaux (Boileau), 
and Corbinelli. The talk was of the works of the ancients and 
the moderns. Boileau stood up for the ancients; making ex- 
ception, however, in favour of a single modern writer, who, as he 
judged, surpassed both old and new. Bourdaloue’s associate, 
who gave attention, and was near to Bojleau and Corbinelli, 
asked what that book might be which was so marked with genius. 
Despréaux hesitated to name it. Corbinelli said to him, ‘ Sir, 
I conjure you to tell me it, that I may spend the night reading 
it.” Despréaux replied, laughing, ‘ Ah, sir, P ie have read it 
more than once, I am certain.” Here the Jesuit interposed 
with an air of disdain, un cotal riso amaro, and pressed him 
to name an author who was so marvellous. Despréaux said to 
him, “ Mon pére, do not press me.’ The father persisted. At 
length Despréaux took him by the arm, and clenching it 
strongly said, ‘ Mon pére, vous le voulez; hé bien! morbleu, 
cest Pascal. ‘ Pascal!’ exclaimed the father, all red and 
astounded; ‘ Pascal is as fine perhaps as falsehood can be.’ 
‘ Falsehood !° rejoined Despréaux, ‘ falechood ! know that he 


is as true as he is inimitable; and he has been already trans- 
lated into three languages.’ ‘ That, replied the father, ‘does 
not make him any the more true.” = 
‘* Despréaux, who was now heated, cried out like a madman, 
‘ What! my father, dare you deny that one of your (Jesuits) 
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has said in print that a Christian is not bound to love God? 
Dare you say that this is false?’ ‘Sir,’ said the father, all in 
a rage, ‘ one must distinguish. ‘ Distinguish,’ answered Des- 
préaux, ‘distinguish, morbleu, distinguish, distinguish whether 
we are bound to love God!’ and taking Corbinelli by the arm, 
he retired to the other end of the room; then returning on the 
run, like one crazed, he would by no means go near the Jesuit, 
but joined a group that was still in the dining-room. Here 
ends my story,—the curtain drops.”* 

Let us be allowed, in this connection, to adduce a proof of 
Boileau’s love for men on both sides, by citing from his lines 
on Bourdaloue’s portrait, given him by Madame Lamoignon, 
this closing couplet :— 

“ Enfin, aprés Arnauld, ce fut l’illustre en France, 
Que j’admirai le plus et qui m’aima le mieux.’” 

The timidity of Nicole unfitted him to accompany his bolder 
companions to the fair conclusions of the system of grace. 
Jansenius was too high for his somewhat Erasmian mind. He 
wrote against the Calvinists; and in his later years supported a 
half-way doctrine of general grace, which dissatisfied his more 
manly acquaintances. Arnauld, in the seventh volume of his 
Letters, speaks sternly of it; and Quesnel complained warmly 
to Nicole himself of his defection. The fear of being con- 
sidered Protestants at heart betrayed too many of the Jan- 
senists into officious attacks upon Claude and other Calvinistic 
divines. This pusillanimity is charged upon them by the par- 
tisans of Fénélon. But our astonishment reaches its height 
when we find our excellent Quesnel condescending to say to his 
Jesuit adversaries, “I will say nothing of the intercourse 
which you have had with the reformed minister, Claude, the 
most formidable enemy of the church in our day.”+ 

We have met with no account of the writings of Quesnel 
which seems so complete as that of Reuchlin; and to this we 
refer in what follows. The works are these :— 

1. “ Tradition de Il’Eglise Romaine sur la prédestination 
des saints et sur le grace efficace.” Cologne, 1687. 4 vols., 
12mo. This is upon the church authority concerning predes- 
tination and efficacious grace. Under the name of Germain 
he here gives an analysis of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
then the history of the church-dogma till Trent; the dogma of 
Trent itself, the history of the famous Congregatio de Aumiliis 
Gratia, a part of their original acts, and the principal canons 
on this head. The third volume is chiefly taken up in answer- 
ing a similar catena of the Jesuit Deschamps on the other 
side. This book appeared at Frankfort the same year. The 


* Lettres, ed. Didot, 1844, vol. vi. p. 96. 
+ Reuchlin, Gesichte von Port Royal, ii. 812, 
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fourth volume of Quesnel did not come out till, 1696, and then 
at Liége; and bibliographers will recognise a characteristic of 
the age, in this migration of imprints from kingdom to king- 
dom, which belongs to the suggestive curiosities of literature. 
It occurs also as a separate work, entitled, “ A Defence of the 
Church of Rome and the Sovereign Pontiff against Melchior 
Leydecker, theologian of Utrecht.” Leydecker is a name 
greatly honoured in the reformed theology of Holland. 
Quesnel had another controversy with him concerning the 
sovereignty of kings. The volume appeared at Paris in 1704. 

2. “ Apologie historique des deux censures de Louvain et 
de Douay sur la matitre de la grace.” Cologne, 1688. 12mo. 
The pseudonym here was Gery. 

3. “ Coram.” A publication so called from its first word ; 
being a new edition of the Sermons of Augustine. 

4. “ La Discipline de lEglise tirée du eae Testament, 
et de quelques anciens conciles.” Lyons, 2 vols. quarto, 1689. 

5. “ Régles de la Discipline Ecclésiastique, recueillés des con- 
ciles, des synodes de France, et des saints péres de l’église, 
touchant létat et les moeurs du clergé.” This work on church 
discipline and clerical morals, was originally written by Darcis, 
another father of the Oratoire; but the edition of 1679 is 
much enlarged by Quesnel. 

6. “Causa Arnoldiana,” 1699. A collection of Latin pieces, 
in vindication of his friend and patron, Arnauld. These were 
almost all written by himself and Nicole. 

7. * Discours historique et apologetique.” This is contained 
in the third volume of the “ Justification of M. Arnauld against 
the Censure of 1656;” a work which appeared at Liége, in 
1702. The first and second volumes are chiefly by Arnauld ; 
the former half of the third comprises Arnauld’s life, and some 
letters of his and St Cyran’s. 

8. “ Avertissement sur deux lettres de M. Arnauld & M. Le 
Feron,” &c. 1700. The two letters of Arnauld were addressed. 
to Le Feron in 1687, about a book of one Bourdaille on the 
Ethics of St Augustine, and formed part of the great casu- 
istic controversy, and is a defence of Port Royal against 
certain charges. 

We shall throw together, in the margin, a description of 
numerous minor and fugitive writings, as diligently collected 
by Reuchlin.* 

+ © Letter to M. Van Susteren, Dee. 5, 1703.— Motif de Droit,” 1704; already alluded 
to, and directed chiefly against the Archbishop of Mechlin.—“A Problem, and 
canonical, proposed _M echlin, and 

bishop ; to wit, which is the more oer 

twenty years in contumacy and r 

for being, in spite of them, dean and pastor of the metropolitan 


or, secondly, that the apostolic see and four have unjustl 
Precipiana.—* Letter to the King against the Jesuits,” 1704,—** 
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It is time we should say something of the reprint which has 
just been issued by the Philadelphia press. Clearness and 
beauty of typography have certainly been secured. In com- 
paring this with Collins’s three-volume Glasgow edition, of 
1830, which is a sightly book, we give the preference to the 
American copy. 

As pruned of those popish errors which hung about certain 
parts, but which lay chiefly in unessential phrases, the “‘ Moral 
Reflections,” are eminently fitted to be useful in our day and 
country. As Doddridge said of Leighton, we may say of 
Quesnel,—that we never read even a few pages of his writings 
without elevation of mind. Bishop Wilson’s commendation 
of the work is justly cited by Dr Boardman. We may add of 
another Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man, not only that he 
caught much of the good Jansenist’s spirit, but that he again 
and again borrowed from him in his well-known Sacra Privata, 
a manual of devotions, which is highly valuable when purged 
of those passages which inculcate the doctrine of merit.* It 
is not our purpose to quote from the volumes before us. They 
contain passages so fraught with genuine gospel truth, and 
such assertions of the sovereignty of the divine choice, the 
efficacy of grace, the inability of the sinner, the justification 
of the ungodly by faith, and the loveliness of theLord Jesus 
Christ, as make us forget, during the perusal, that the author 
acknowledged any allegiance to Rome. Such truth and such 
holiness, from whatever pen they come, should be welcome 
to every Christian mind. 





Art. V.—1. Dr Wordsworth on the Canon and Inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. 
2. Mr Lee’s Donnellan Lectures on Inspiration. 


Wuart are called Christian Evidences grow naturally out of 
the circumstances and conditions under which Christianity 
exists in the world, At the very beginning it was subject, of 


cellor.”’—“ Letter of Father Quesnel to Port Royal de la Chaise.”—*“ Letter to an 
Archbishop.”—“ Letter of a private person to a friend,”’-—* Letter to a friend touch- 
ing what is abroad in the name of His Catholic Majesty,” 1704.—* Declaration and 
: Protestation against the Placard of the Archbishop of Mechlin.”—* General Idea of 
the Libel of the Fiscal of Mechlin,” 1705.—“ Letter concerning the Process or Motif 
de Droit,” 1705.—“ Anatomy of the Sentence of the Archbishop.” Memoir in Vin- 
dication of Father Quesnel’s Resort to the King,” 1702.—“ Father Bouhours, Jesuit, 
Convicted of his old calumnies against the Port Royalists, 1700.—“ Answer to Two 
Letters of Archbishop Fénélon,” 1711.—Numerous other titles are preserved, but of 
publications less concerning our general subject. 
* We refer to the original folio edition of Bishop Wilson's wirks, or to some un- 
altered reprint, as, for instance, that of Oxford, (John Henry Parker), 1853, 12mo, 
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course, to the attacks of unbelievers, and. it had to meet 
doubts and questionings on the part of those whose assent it 
challenged to itself. ‘“ It was placed by its founders on an 
argumentative basis; #4. ¢., it was to rest its claims on proofs and 
evidences addressed to the reason. It is not meant, of course, 
that all individuals alike could comprehend the force of these 
proofs, or were bound to examine them in detail, before they 
received the gospel. All that is meant is, that the gospel was 
provided with rational evidences of its truth."* And these 
arguments and proofs, addressed to the reason, were brought by 
the early Christian apologists to bear with great force upon the 
three systems which in the outset opposed the Faith, namely, 
—Philosophy, Heathenism, and Judaism. The line of de- 
fence is unbroken, from the Apology of Justin Martyr down. 

As the ages rolled along, these attacks on Christianity 
changed their form, indeed, and proceeded from different 
quarters, but they neither diminished in number nor became 
less violent ; while all periods of mental activity were charac- 
terised by their abounding presence. In our own day these 
attacks are multiform. Some are direet, and others indirect. 
Some strike at one point, others at another. While in addi- 
tion to direct denial and unbelief, we are in the midst of at 
least three systems which clearly destroy that whole ground 
of rational proof on which the great doctors of the ancient 
church rested the defence of Christianity. Romanism destroys 
it, by substituting, as the ground of our belief, the infallible 
authority of the existing church ; thus cutting under, not only 
all appeals to the reason, but also all direct individual respon- 
sibility. So that nothing is more absurd than for a Romish 
writer to attempt to argue for the truth of Christianity as the ~ 
ancient apologists argued. He has no logical basis for any - 
such position. Rationalism destroys it, by asserting that no 
man is bound to accept, on any evidence whatever, any doc- 
trine as revealed by God which his own reason does not re- 
cognise; and by rejecting as empirical all arguments from 
facts, it thus thrusts evidence to one side, and employs itself at 
once on the substance of the Revelation. Mysticism destroys ° 
it, in superseding all rational examination of proofs by some 
inner sense or inspiration, which it makes the sole arbiter of 
truth. This, let us observe in passing, is a perversion, or an 
imitation, of a most dear and cherished prineiple, to which we 
shall have occasion hereafter to refer.+ 

Such, then, has been the case in all past times; such it is 
now; and such, doubtless, it ever will be, in reference to the 
evidences of Christianity. The time never has been, and pro- 


* Palmer on Development, p. 5, c. i, sec. 3. In a previous section he draws out 
the proof from the New Testament. 3 


-* See Palmer on Development, c. ii., iii., iv. 
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bably never will be, when all subtilty of logic, and all power of 
rhetoric, have not been employed against the faith. Whence 
it follows, as matter of course, that counter forces must be em- 
ployed in its defence. But it appears to’us that on this impor- 
tant subject several errors have more or less prevailed, the ten- 
dency of which has been greatly to weaken the Christian cause, 
and to place its defenders on false, and therefore dangerous 
ground. To two of these we shall venture to call attention. 
There have been those, and especially within the last cen- 
tury, who have seemed to entertain the idea that it was the 
duty of all Christians to make themselves masters of the whole 
field of Christian evidences. Sometimes, indeed, the position 
has apparently been assumed, that thus much must be done 
before a man could honestly be received into the Christian fold, 
and participate in Christian privileges! And then, on the 
other hand, revolting from one extreme only to rush into 
another, there have been those who have decried the study of 
these evidences by any body, even by persons who were in 
training for the sacred ministry; as if any cultivation of the 
logical faculty, in connection with Christianity, were so far 
forth destructive of a simple faith. Now, each of these ex- 
tremes contains elements of truth; but because they are not 
held in conjunction with, and as modified by other truths, 
because they are pushed into an undue prominence, and are 
thereby disturbed, they cease to be living truths, and there- 
fore become errors. The correct view, doubtless, is, that while 
there does exist this vast body of Christian evidences, to which 
all who choose may have access, and with which, to some con- 
siderable extent at least, all those who are ambassadors for 
Christ are bound to make themselves acquainted; still inas- 
much as Christianity was not intended to be a philosophy for 
the learned, but a religion for all, there will be many who can- 
not, and who ought not to be expected to give any logical account 
of their belief. On various grounds, for various reasons,—it 
matters very little what,—they have a belief in Christianity, 
which has been confirmed to them by the progress of their 
Christian life and experience. To use the words of Athena- 
goras, “ They could not, by reasoning, demonstrate the useful- 
ness of their profession, but they exhibit it in practice and by 
works; they do not recite words, but are examples of good 
works.” Indeed, it must not be forgotten that logic can be 
no substitute for the Christian life; though the Christian life 
—not, let it be observed, the pietistic persuasions of mysticism, 
but the actual, living, working, struggling life of obedience, 
securing the seal of the Holy Ghost—does stand very suffi- 
ciently in place of logic. But all this does not destroy the 
fact, that Christianity has a vast body of rational evidence on 
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which it stands; which they especially who are pledged to be 
its defenders are bound to know, and at proper seasons and in 
proper methods to employ. 

e add the caveat of proper seasons and proper methods, 
because we do not wish to be understood as recommending 
that any great amount of preaching should be devoted to 
Christian evidences. The Romish confessional has suggested 
probably more sins than it ever put a stop to. And sermons 
on Christian evidences often present to the minds of people 
doubts of which they never dreamed before; and in dwelling 
on which they forget or donot hear the answer. It is related 
of a living English prelate, that while a curate, being desirous 
to try his hand at extempore  nagpane. he selected for his 
topic, the existence of God. He argued the matter as he 
would have done in a prelection in dogmatic theology, and 
entirely to his own satisfaction. On his way home from 
church, however, he questioned a plain man among his hearers 
as to the impression his discourse had made; and received the 
somewhat startling reply: “ A very good sermon, parson; but 
somehow I do think there be a God, for all you said against it.” 
The moral is obvious and pregnant. 

Again: Christian evidences constitute a sort of science in 
themselves. They are not properly a part of the science of 
theology, for theology rather presupposes them. They are 
in‘the nature of propaedeumata; but not on that account any 
the less necessary to a well-instructed theologian. Now, a 
science, or any thing of the nature of a science, implies, of 
course, the possibility of an arrangement of topics, which shall 
settle and adjust them, in due orderand proportion. It im- 
plies, also, that the science may, and indeed ought to be 
studied in view of this arrangement, else it will be studied at 
hap-hazard, and with the loss of that completeness, connection, 
and unity, which it possesses, and which ought to be pre- 
served. Herein lies the second error to which we alluded 
above; namely, in treating the evidences in a disjointed and 
unscientific way. Its results have been specially mischievous 
in the case of those who, being expected to be the guides of 
others, ought to have these topics at hand, in an orderly ar- 
rangement. 

Our idea, then, is, that all this body of Christian evidences, 
arguments, proofs, facts, has been long enough in the world 
to admit of a scientific arrangement of its topics. New facts; 
new proofs, new arguments, will doubtless, from time to time, 
be discovered and developed. But these are matters of spe- 
cific detail, not of generic arrangement. They will be rele- 
gated as they come up, to their several and proper positions, 
under the topics to whieh they belong. ‘And then, over and 
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above all this,—and the neglect of this patent. fact has led, we 
think, to a good deal of confusion,—there are a great many 
valuable, but subsidiary lines of thought which lie outside of 
the science itself. Such are ethnological, geological, and 
physiological inquiries, designed to examine and refute conclu- 
sions in these several sciences, which are at variance with 
fundamental principles, or specific declarations, of revealed 
religion. Every science has these outlying regions of subsi- 
diary inquiry and investigation, which do not form a portion 
of her direct and proper domain. 

It is necessary, however, to declare, that we by no means 
intend to intimate that an arrangement of the topics of Chris- 
tian evidences can be made adapted to ali occasions and 
circumstances. In every science, arrangement and classifi- 
cation vary, according to the point of view from which it is 
surveyed, and the purposes with which it is approached. 
This must plainly, in the nature of things, be so. But then, 
over and above these specific arrangements, which men make 
for themselves when they have specific objects in view, there 
is always, in any science, some general arrangement, which 
they employ for purposes of study, examination, and instruc- 
tion. And it is this latter that we propose to consider. 

Now, a careful examination of facts bring us to the conclu- 
sion, that in this matter of Christian evidences, men’s minds 
have on the whole run in three great lines. Some have dwelt 
not only mainly, but even entirely, on the internal witness of 
the Spirit. Others have rested on the existence and authority 
of the church. And others still have insisted on the critical, 
historical, and other proofs of the genuineness and authenti- 
city of the New Testament Scriptures. Thus the individual, 
the institution, the sacred book, have all been made, severally 
and in turn, the stand-points whence this vast subject has been 
surveyed. In all these lines, moreover, important trains of 
thought and argument have been developed, which must enter 
into every sufficient and well-connected view of the evidences. 
We do not mean that these lines should be kept distant from 
each other, and separately worked out; but that they should 
all be recognised, and their separate principles incorporated. 

Starting, then, from the positions here laid down, namely, 
that Christianity rests on a body of rational proof, which they 
who are specially intrusted with its defence are bound to make 
a subject of aan while its study is open to all, and challenges 


the attention of all; and that this body of proof is susceptible 
of being scientifically arranged on the principles and in the 
way noted above; we shall next proceed, even at the risk of 
incurring the charge of presumption, to offer some suggestions 
in reference to that arrangement, and to enter on a detailed 
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consideration of some of its topics, with their subdivisions. 
We trust that what we have to say may be found of some 
use, at least, to our readers among the clergy and students in 
theology. 

In studying, then, or treating the evidences of Christianity, 
the very first topic to be considered, is the genuineness of the 
text of the New Testament Scriptures. And the reason why 
we thus assign a position in the fore front tv this topic, is, that 
it is the ultimate point of possible infidel attack. Could the 
attack be successful, then obviously the whole matter would 
be decided. Could it be proved that we have not the genuine 
text of the New Testament, there would plainly be no room 
whatever for any further argument. At least argument would 
be forestalled, until it had been settled what, if any, of the 
present text was genuine; and where, if any where, the rest of 
the genuine text was to be found. The subtile mind of Strauss 
undoubtedly supposed that he had developed the ultimate form 
of infidel attack on Christianity, when, accepting the genuine- 
ness of the text, he, in his “ Life of Jesus,” brought forward his 
mythical theory, to destroy the historic truth of the Gospels. 
But the subtiler mind of Baur discovered a point beyond, 
whence an assault might come, which would cut under all the 
ingenious labours of Strauss, and render them needless for the 
purposes of disbelief. And this point he found in the denial 
of the genuineness of the text. This line, then, of attack 
is ultimate; and here, according to the rule of Aristotle, we 
first take our stand, in considering Christian evidences as a 
science, 

We are thus introduced to a wide field of study; so wide, 
indeed, that on surveying it the very physical frame sinks 
with a feeling of prostration at the thought of the weary la- 
bours which have been expended on it. Nor is that all. ese 
labours of colleeting, and collating, and editing MSS., gather- 
ing quotations from the fathers, comparing versions, and, in 
short, amassing all that wonderful amount of proof which has 
resulted in the triumphant vindication of the integrity of the 
text of the New Testament Scriptures, have been less cared 
for and appreciated than almost any labours that stand con- 
nected with theology. They who have devoted themselves to 
them have had every kind of contumely poured upon them ; 
have been called drones, and accused of eating the bread of 
idleness; have been told that they were wasting their lives 
on petty nothings, and might as well be out of the world as in 
it. Well may they have been contented to bear these bitter 
words. In the ultimate assault of pace Sr ip the sacred 
records of our faith, it is in the armories which their labours 
have stored that we must look for weapons wherewith to re- 
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pel the foe. It is, of course, aside from our purpose, as it 
would be beyond propriety, for us to indicate sources of infor- 
mation on the various subjects mentioned, and we therefore 
proceed to our second topic. 

The genuineness of the text of the New Testament having 
been considered and established, the next question naturally 
relates to the authorship of the various books. The question 
is, of course, in the main an historical one, though there are 
antecedent considerations of a general nature which will help 
to clear the way. Michaelis lays down six general reasons, 
which may induce a critic to regard a book as spurious.* 


“1, When doubts have been made from its first appearance in the 
world, whether it proceeded from the author to whom it is ascribed. 

“2, When the immediate friends of the pretended author have de- 
nied it to be his production. 

“ 3, When many years have elapsed after his death in which the book 
was unknown ; and yet, had it been in existence, must have been quoted. 

‘4, When the style is different from his other writings ; or if no such 
exist, from what might reasonably have been expected. 

“* 5, When events are recorded which happened later than the time 
of the pretended author. 

“6. When opinions are advanced which contradict those known to be 
his in other writings;—though he does not consider this last as a suf- 
ficient single ground for a positive conclusion.” 


Now this gives a wide range to an argument for spurious- 
ness,—as wide, indeed, as can well be given; and yet it can be 
shown that not one of these reasons applies to the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures : so that not only is the way cleared of a great 
deal of difficulty, and a strong a priori argument that they 
were really written by those whose names they bear, worked 
out; but the conclusion to which we come amounts to a direct 
argument in their favour : and when, starting from this vantage 
ground, we proceed, as we should, to consider (1.) the impossi- 
bility of a forgery, from the nature of the case; (2.) the testi- 
monies of (a) Heathen, (b) Jewish, and (c) Christian writers 
on the subject ; and (3.) the internal evidence; we have cer- 
tainly an amount of proof as to authorship which no other 
works in the world can show.t 

Still, while all this is true, it should be borne in mind that a 
failure to establish an authorship to a book of the New Testa- 
ment, would be a very different and a much less important 
thing, than a failure to establish the genuineness of the text. 
A book may be perfectly authentic, though its author is noi 

* Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. i. p. 27. , 
+ Bishop Marsh seems to think that while Michaelis’ argument is very clear as 


the Homologoumena, it by no means applies to the Antilegomena. We cannot 


“a “ nares 
with his view; the same course of arguments, and series of tests, hold throughout thr 
New Testament. 
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known ; and therefore where, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
no author’s name appears, there is fairly room for diversity of 
opinion; not that we ourselves entertain the slightest doubt 
that the epistle was written by St Paul. 

Having advanced thus far, the student should next consider 
what we may call the credibility of the things contained in the 
books, the genuineness of the text and the authorship of which 
have been established. And here, of course, we at once meet 
the claim that these books contain a revelation. But in order 
to avoid a blinding, and, indeed, a confounding error, a plain 
distinction is to be made.» Says Mr Lee, “ Certain portions of 
the Bible are, strictly speaking, revelations; that is, such as 
from their supernatural character, or the circumstances of the 
writer who records them, could not have been known to him 
without a special communication from heaven. Other portions 
again are not of this nature. The historical incidents, for in- 
stance, recorded in both the Old and New Testaments, were 
such as must frequently have been familiar to the sacred writers, 
either from their own observation or from other sources.”* It 
is important to bear this in mind, because it gives us a perfect 
right to say, most unhesitatingly, that were minor mistakes 
and errors proved to exist in those historical narrations which 
the writers of the New Testament make from their own per- 
sonal observation and knowledge,—and here, be it observed, i8 
uniformly the point against which infidel attack is mainly di- 
rected,—this would not, of itself, vitiate the claim that the New 
Testament contains a revelation. Of course, if the whole his- 
tory were proved to be untrue, that result would be reached; 
but not otherwise. In saying this we do not mean to intimate 
that we believe any such errors to exist—far from it; we are 
only supposing a case to illustrate the shallowness of infidel 
attack. Such errors would not directly disprove the reality of 
the revelation, as infidels always seem to imagine.+ 

What we should be concerned with here would be, first, the 
possibility, and, next, the probability of any revelation from 
God. These two points it need not take long to settle; our only 
embarrassment would arise from the very abundance of mate- 
rial and of guides. - The way. ene cleared, and the ques- 
tion fairly opened as to the credibility of the contents of the 
books of the New Testament, our next step must be to consider 
what these contents are,—what, in other words, it is with 
which we have to deal. :Now, these accounts. are made up of 
(1.) historical narrations; (2.) laws and rules.of morality; 
(3.) doctrines; and (4.) prophecies, The credibility, how- 


writer. This question we have not 


* Inspiration of the Script . 26. 
+ What woah sctece weoehd aC it Whey caleba) wuld 6 the inspiration of the 
yet reached. ' " 
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ever, of all depends on the credibility of the historical narra- 
‘ tives. There may be, and there are, special considerations 
connected with the last three divisions; but the basis on 
which they rest is the authenticity of the history. On this, 
therefore, the chief labour and consideration must be ex- 
pended. 

Now, that special portion of the New Testament history on 
which all the rest. depends is the history of our blessed Lord. 
For Christianity, and all its parts and portions, rest on him ; 
not on a doctrine, not on an act, but on him, a person. This, 
then, is the part of the historical narrative to be specially con- 
sidered; if it is established, all the rest stands with it; if it 
should fail, all else falls with it. The ordinary processes of 
historical verification will of course establish the fact of the 
existence of such a person as our Saviour upon earth; and 
the only real point of attack from disbelief, and therefore the 
only point where it is necessary to be armed, will be the super- 
natural facts of the narrative of the evangelists. And here 
too much careful thought and labour cannot be expended. 

Let us set out with the recognition of the strong antecedent 
probability, putting the matter as yet on the very lowest 
grounds, that if Géd designed to make a revelation to his crea- 
tures by the agency of any being, there would be something 
supernatural about the history of such a being. The common 
sense of mankind acknowledges this, just as clearly and univer- 
sally as it does the existence of some Deity. From this ante- 
cedent probability, we should pass to the witness of prophecy 
in the Old Testament, the date and character of which would 
be established on its own separate grounds, as pointing for- 
ward in the same direction, only specially indicating the precise 
character of our Lord’s life. And then, overleaping for a time 
the actual subject of our consideration, the life of Christ, we 
should consider the witness of the Christian institution; the 
church, commemorating that which prophecy foretold, and 
built on that which the evangelists narrate: Here, then, we 
find a harmony of antecedent probability, of pre-existing pro+ 
phecy, and continuous commemoration, with the actual narra- 
tive which nothing else can show. And now, when we come 
to take into view what is urged in any ordinary treatise on 
the evidences, the circumstances under which the narrators 
. wrote, the opportunities for information, the absence of any 

motives for misrepresentation, the undesigned coincidences, 
whether in one part or another of the New Testament history, 
the confirmations of secular history, and the admissions of ad- 
versaries, we have, it is believed, the argument for the histori- 
cal truth of the New Testament narrative, and specially for 
our Lord’s life, pretty fully before us. 
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Advancing now from this historical basis to the considera- 
tion of the doctrines and moral precepts which Jesus Christ 
and the apostles preached, the first question which presents 
itself is, whether these doctrines or precepts contravene any 
acknowledged truth or precept in natural religion; and 
whether any difficulties attach to them different in hind from 
those which attach to natural religion! But here the wonder- 
ful argument of Bishop Butler has left. nothing to be done, 
All difficulties from this eause are completely cleared away; 
while, if we choose, it is an easy matter to carry the argument 
on, and show that natural religion, whether in its doctrines or 
precepts, is (not here taking at all into view its inefficiency 
in regard to motive power), without the complement of Chris- 
tianity, incomplete and fragmentary. At this point, : then, 
properly and effeetually, comes in the argument from our 
Lord’s miracles, established, be it remembered, as. historie 
facts on other and previous grounds, to conclude and clinch 
the proof for doctrine and moral law. It could not, properly, 
come in at any previous point. Indeed, we think the greatest 
possible mischief has arisen from giving an undue prominence, 
and an improper position in the scheme of Christian evidences, 
to the miracles. It is a profound remark of Paseal, “* We 
are to judge of doctrine by miracles, and of miracles by doe- 
trine. The doctrine shows the nature of the miracle, and the 
miracle shows the nature of the doctrine.”* The doetrines 
and laws ofChristianity, then, being found not to contravene 
those of natural religion, an antecedent argument, favourable 
to the miracles professedly wrought in their defenee, is gained, 
From this we should advance to the consideration of the 
miracles themselves, remembering that we are not now ex- 
amining the testimony there is to them as facts, but the value 
of the witness they bear—being established as facts—to doc- 
trine and precept. 

This value can only be appreciated by a consideration of the 
miracles themselves. Now, miracles may be plainly viewed 
from three points,—first, in reference to their instant effects on 
the beholder; secondly, in their relations to him who. works 
them, as the claimant of certain powers; and, thirdly, in the 
same relation as he who performs them proposes to aecom- 
plish a certain work in men’s souls. Hence Scripture appro 
priates to miracles three names,—repara, wonders; , dvvaues, 
powers; and onus, signs. The wonder. indicates. the instant 
effect of the miracle on the beholder; the power has relation 
to the claim. of power made by aur Lord; and the sign hag 
reference to the doctrine declared by him. Now, in the case of 
supposititious miracles, as those of the Romish Hagiology, or the 

~ Thoughts on Religion, o. xxvi. 
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apostles of Irvingism, or any impostors whatever, the rsga¢ is the 
' only thing regarded : gaping wonder is the test,—the power and 
the sign are disregarded. Not so in our Lord’s miracles. An 
examination of them will show that in the relation indicated by 
the name “powers,” they exhibit, when taken together and classi- 
fied, powers over matter, men, spirits, devils, and death, which 
are commensurate with those of God; and that in the relation 
indicated by the word “signs,” they exhibit the great purposes 
and plans of Christ in reference to human souls. Now, this has 
a special value in the way of proof of the reality of our Lord's 
miracles. For it is impossible to suppose that an ingenious 
forger could have so accurately defined in his mind these deli- 
cate distinctions, and then so completely have provided for 
them; while if the writer had been amusing himself with so 
many myths, it would have been the height of folly to have be- 
stowed such labour on so useless a task; if, indeed, which we 
do not believe, human wit could, under any circumstances, have 
contrived or executed such a plan. Still, the special force of 
these considerations is the value and the place they give the 
miracle in connection with the doctrines and precepts of the 
gospel. For having found these not to contradict but to com- 
plete natural religion, and, if we choose to carry out the argu- 
ment, the Jewish dispensation also; and having considered 
the miracles, always established as facts on separate grounds, 
under the views now indicated,—when we join the two together, 
they fit and harmonise, the conditions alluded to by Pascal 
are satisfied, the argument is so far forth complete, the true 
position of the miracle is shown, and the doctrine and precept 
stand firm. 

We cannot, however, dismiss this matter of the miracles 
without a word. Many later writers have assigned to them a 
position utterly untenable on any principles of right reason 
or common sense; and have thereby given a most fearful and 
destructive advantage to the antagonists of our holy religion. 
They take the broad ground, that a miracle considered nakedly 
and by itself alone, without taking into view its character as a 
sign or a power, without any reference to the doctrine in sup- 
port of which it was wrought, is a sufficient and complete 

ound of conviction. And so ingrained is it now in the popu- 
Jar mind that this is the only formula which Christian advo- 
cates can employ in connection with the miracles, that we have 
‘ no doubt many, who are accustomed to no other than this view 
of them, will suppose that if it is given up, the whole ground 
is relinquished to the sceptic. So far, however, is this from 
being true, that the truth really is, that they who rest the 
defence of Christianity on this ground, put into the hands of 
its adversaries a weapon equally available for the aggressions 
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of infidel denial, or Popish or other corruption. great 
fathers of the church, the early defenders 3 of Ouristiantty men 
like Augustine and Chrysostom, took no such ground as this. 
Our own great earlier divines, men like Field and Jackson, 
knew nothing of it. It was developed in the first pommel 
ment of continental infidelity, and it was imported amon 

by that stall-fed school of theology of the last century, w ich 
from St Paul's text preached a morality scarcely up to that 
of Epictetus, and wrote on the evidences of that to which, in 
many cases, its own life gave a continuous lie, And it is a 
general law, which it is sufficient to enunciate, that when any 
thing in truth or morals is wrested from its proper | exec, and 
placed where it should not be, it becomes a source of wretched 
evil. 

In connection with this view of the doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity will naturally be considered what are known as 
their internal evidences. And here the line of examination is 
twofold,—first, the character of these doctrines and precepts, 
considered in themselves, and in their general effects on so- 
ciety at large; and, secondly, the witness of the Spirit on 
those, as individuals, who make them the rule of their faith 
and their practice. In this way, and by this arrangement, are 
combined, we believe, the several lines of thought which take 
their rise from considering the individual, the institution, and 
the sacred book. 

The prophecies of the New Testament, which constituted 
the fourth division of its contents, yet remain to be considered. 
We have only room, however, for a single observation. The 
establishment on a basis of rational evidence of the three di- 
visions which precede them, would afford ground enough for 
their acceptance, had none of them been fulfilled ; while the 
fulfilment of those prophecies of our Lord that relate to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and of those in the Apocalypse which 
refer to the earlier ages of the history of the church, are a 
sufficient warrant for all the rest. 

The next great topic which challenges attention is the 
canon,—the question, that is, why the books which compose 
the New Testament do compose it? and why no others are 
found in it? This naturally follows the ascertainment of the 
integrity of the text of the New Testament, its authorship, 
and the credibility of the things contained in it, whether they 
be historical narratives, doctrines, moral precepts, or prophe- 
cies. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that at this moment 
the question of the canon is the most important topic con- 
nected with Christian evidences, unless we except the subject 
of inspiration, which we have not yet reached. 

Now, in the main, three modes have been adopted of set- 
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tling this question of the canon. The Romish theory is, that 
the authority, judicially exercised, of the existing church, is the 
ground on which it rests; and by the church is meant, as 
always so here, the Church of Rome. The theory of most of 
the reformed communions on the continent, and of some Eng- 
lish divines, as stated by the learned dissenter, Jeremiah 
Jones,* is, “that there are innate or inward evidenees in the 
Scriptures, which, applied by the illumination or testimony of 
the Holy Spirit, are the only true proofs of their being canoni- 
cal.” The theory of the great Anglican divines is, that the 
testimony of the successional church, from the early ages, is 
the primary ground on which the canon of the New Testament 
rests. These divines do not indeed deny that there is a wit- 
ness of the Holy Ghost which accompanies the devout reading 
of the canonical Scriptures, and confirms and establishes the 
faith of the individual ; but they do not hold that this is either 
the sole or the primary ground on which the canon rests. And 
this view precisely agrees with the language of Art. VI., as to 
what constitutes canonical Scriptures. Thus Hooker says,+ 
“ And by experience we all know, that the first outward mo- 
tive leading men so to esteem the Scriptures, is the authority 
of God’s church. For when we know the whole church of God” 
(note the difference from the Romish view) “hath that opi- 
nion of the Scripture, we judge it, even at the first, an impu- 
dent thing for any man, bred and brought up in the church, 
to be of a contrary mind without cause. Afterward, the more 
we bestow our labour in reading or hearing the mysteries 
thereof, the more we find that the thing itself doth answer our 
received opinion concerning it.” And Bishop Burnet,t to the 
same purpose, says, “I will not urge the testimony of the 
Spirit, which many have had recourse to; this is only an argu- 
ment to him that feels it, if it is one at all; and therefore it 
proves nothing to another person.” 

By our church, then, the canon of the New Testament Serip- 
tures is rested primarily on a basis of historical testimony. Our 
inquiry is, what books were received by the church from the 
early ages as written by the apostles, and those who were 
associated with them in their labours? Not that these books 
were all received at once: Not that the canon came into being, 
as Minerva sprang from the head of Jupiter. This could not be 
in the nature of things. Books which were not written at once, 
could not be received at once. Books which were written 
for churches widely separated, with small means, few occa- 
sions, and no instant motives for intercourse, must work their 


* Jones on the Cano: li. p. 46. Hi inati i 
ahem n, vol. i. p. 46. His examination and answer are specially 


+ Polity, book iii., viii, 14. Com also book ii. vii. 3. 
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way to universal acceptance slowly. And yet it is wonderful 
to what contraeted limits the question as to books about which 
there can be any dispute is brought; and more wonderful 
still, perhaps, what a mass of testimony, even to those books, 
has been collected. 

It does not come within our present purpose to enter into 
specific arguments. Our humbler duty is only to suggest an 
arrangement of topics, with such details as may seem to ex- 
plain their connections, and bring out the views concerning 
them that we desire to urge. One great question yet remains, 
the question supplementary and concluding in Christian evi- 
dences, the question of inspiration. Our limits, however, and 
the importance of the subject, alike forbid us to enter on it 
here. We have placed it where we have, because we do not 
regard it as so directly a question between believers and un- 
believers. The credibility of the Seriptures must first be set- 
tled, and then the question as to their inspiration is answered 
by themselves, leaving open for consideration, and, so to 
theory, not the fact, but only the medus. In another number 
we shall endeavour to justify the position we have assigned to 
this great question, to show that it does not involve any 
reasoning in a circle, and to consider at some length the ques- 
tion itself. 

Meantime we cannot but thank God that the church to 
which we belong recognises alike the historic testimony of the 
church, and the inward witness of the Spirit of God; that 
she does not change the first into a judicial and plenary autho- 
rity, nor pervert the latter into a mere piece of mystical 
enthusiasm; and that while she allows all due weight to the 
researches of the intellect, and the varied erudition of the 
scholar, she yet makes the full and final seal of the verity of 
the Scriptures and the faith, the work of the Eternal Spirit in 
the heart and its fruits in the life. 





Art. VI.—The Words of the Lord Jesus. By RuDOLF StTiER. 
Vols. L, II. Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark, 


SHALL we be censured as uncharitable if, in a modest, tremu- 
lous, hesitating spirit, we venture to suggest to any one of 
our Scottish divines the questions—Is there any Greek in the 
Greek Testament ‘Is the expounder of the Old Testament 
required in conscience to know more of Hebrew now than was 
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sufficient to float him safely round the rocks of Kal, or help 
_ him to shoot the cross-currents of Niphal, in his trials for 
licence to preach the gospel ? 

Most distressing would it be to all our ecclesiastical esprit 
de corps, most baffling to our best diplomacy in persuading the 
world of our pre-eminent and boundless erudition, if either 
our past antecedents in Biblical scholarship, or our personal 
consciousness, when honestly interpreted, were to shrink from 
a manly confession on these points. 

Let us try the facts of the case. Most cheerfully do we 
allow that in the work of Dr Campbell on the Gospels, there 
is no lack of shrewd guesses, much wholesome interpretation, 
with manifold indications of that robust cognisance of the 
worth of grammatical investigation which is worthy of the 
author of the “ Philosophy of Rhetoric.” With no less grati- 
tude than respect is Dr Gerard’s “ Institutes of Biblical 
Criticism” at all times to be mentioned. Its claims to such 
republication as would meet the wants of the best scholar- 
ship now are so manifest, that only on one ground, equally 
mortifying to ourselves and degrading to the times more im- 
mediately subsequent to its original appearance, can we 
explain the fact of its not having taken its proper and a high 
place as a text-book in our theological institutions. 

In confining our respect to the names of Gerard and 
Campbell as our best writers on the theory and practice of 
the grammatical exegesis of the Bible for many a long day, 
do we overlook the legitimate claims of other scholars? We 
believe not. In looking across the thirty years that termi- 
nate in our 1856, and endeavouring, with every patriotic 
desire, to vindicate the honour of our country in the matter of 
sacred philology immediately prior to that period, we see 
nothing but empty space. In entering into one or other of 
our national seminaries of theological instruction, what was 
the position of the student? It was indeed assumed that, in 
having decorously emerged one or two years before from the 
class-room of the professor of Greek, he ought to know the 
ordinary constructions of the New Testament; and that no 
great injury could be sustained by any one when required, as 
part of an exercise and addition, to parse a few verses with 
some small measure of acceptable propriety. It was moreover 
assumed that, at the end of a six months’ optional course of as 
lean and withered orientalisms as may even, by the wildest 
flight of fancy, be imagined, he would walk forth, all-erect 
and serene, into the sunlight of the most erudite presbytery 
in the land, an exceedingly fat and well-favoured rabbi. 

Assumptions less valid or more disreputable never existed 
in the mind of any of our presbyteries, professors, or 
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students, in the most ignorant and prejudiced periods of our 
Presbyterian history. To tread in anxious fear, after a palpi- 
tating teacher, the strange, most obscure mountain-passes of 
the first chapter of Genesis, or painfully pierce the 
thickets of the history of Joseph,—to write the Hebrew alp: 
bet in characters as large as those of an ordinary sign-board, 
no hook being omitted, and no momentous divergency of 
limb being palpable,—to articulate distinctly the oriental 
charm-words of casus constructus, or vav conversive,—this, in 
the case of many a student, was almost his entire Hebrew 
equipment. Than this, scarcely more was thought requisite 
to fit him for doing creditably the work of expounding the 
ancient Scriptures. Nor, as may be easily sup , did the 
cognate dialects, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic (in the absence of 
an intelligent knowledge of which no valid means whatever 
exist, because there is no adequate standard of compari 
whereby to penetrate the Syro-Arabian genius and structure of 
Hebrew forms of thought and expression), venture to intrude 
on even the most accomplished reader of the first chapter of 
Genesis, with unpleasant hints of oriental deficiency. We 
violate no man’s confidence save our own, in acknowledging 
that, even at a somewhat later date, our single scrap, our soli- 
tary crumb of Arabic learning, in those pristine, awful days of 
eastern conquest, consisted of the authoritative assurance (in 
which we found the most boundless consolation) that fifteen 
years at least were necessary to master its grammar; while, 
as regards Syriac, we enjoyed the singular good fortune of 
acquiring, in a few days, from the pages of an octavo volume 
—in its stratification almost as thin as thin can be—all (of a 
language that even now is far from being well understood) 
then deemed requisite for the erudite student of the Bible.*. 
Nor, in recording the emphatic disadvantages of our earlier 
oriental days and works, would we rudely censure the once 
living masters of our little lore. Doubtless they did all that 
they believed themselves called upon by the church to do. 
Beyond all controversy, they industriously endeavoured to do 
what small things they could. Their implements of self-culture 
were, in so far as they had been advised, but rudimentary ; 
their instruments of tuition were, in their view, the best. of 
their kind. They lived and laboured amidst the golden hours 
of a time when what is now serenely termed sc ip, how- 
ever it might be regarded as fitted to adorn the more promi- 
nent parts of the ecclesiastical structure, was in no way requisite 
to uphold its existence, or render its common uses more widely 
serviceable. Where the weekly sermon was but an easily to- 
lerated repetition of ethical trivialities, or, as might be in 
* See Note at the end of the Article. 
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rather happier circumstances, the acceptable assertion of the 
. stiff theology of the grand Dutch divines, with all its im- 
posing array of logical distribution and dicta, no need of 
skilled grammarians in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, or in- 
deed in any other tongue on earth, was at all felt ; nor did any 
very sweet or strong sense of the blessed potency of the indivi- 
dual words which God’s wisdom teacheth, greatly disturb the 
heart either of the preacher or the hearer. 

At the same time, it is worthy of notice, that in the minds 
of & few more inquiring students of this period (men not con- 
fined to any one Christian denomination), and within whose 
hearts the vague uncertain methods of trying to decipher 
divine Scripture, which had been so long in use, had excited a 
painful feeling of disappointment and unrest, the faint hope 
of a more intelligent and valid philology in application to the 
words of God became gradually apparent.. Such men, however, 
were but few in number, and no more than feeble pioneers in the 
vast wilderness. Scarcely one scholar was there, in all the 
churches, so learned, acute, safe, and apt to teach, as to be a 
sure guide to them in their dark and perilous way. Thus, 
accordingly, we may have some sort-of notion of what the state 
of Biblical exegesis in this part of the kingdom at that time 
really was. 

If there are mow some symptoms of improvement, the 
friends of divine truth have reason to rejoice. Various causes, 
the adequate account of which would interfere with our pre- 
sent purpose, may have conspired to produce a wiser feel- 
ing. To the growing intelligence of the nation at large,—one 
important effect of which is to be met with in the active seru- 
tiny of original data in every department of knowledge,—we are 
in some degree indebted for more earnest and painstaking in- 
quiries, by one or two native divines, into the fundamental 
materials of our doctrinal systems of Christianity. Nor, in 
briefly adverting to the exciting causes of the awakening of a 
better scriptural philology in their minds, can we, without 
treachery to the cause of truth and uprightness, refuse to ac- 
knowledge their manifold and great obligations to the laborious 
and minute scholars of Germany. For even where severely 
frigid, as the elder Rosenmiiller in his valuable Old Testament, 
or painfully aberrant from truth, as are De Wette and Meyer, 
in their treatment of the New they have conferred, by their fine 
linguistic sense, their adequate learning, strong, serene, assur- 
ing presence in coping with philological difficulties, most in- 
valuable benefits on the universal church. 

Encouraging, however, as, in some degree, the signs of grow- 
ing amelioration may be, and more or less definitely marked in 
the history of our own day by such works as those of Dr John 
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Brown of Edinburgh, Dr Eadie of Glasgow, Dr Patrick Fair- 
bairn of Aberdeen, and Messrs Paterson and Bonar, it is greatly 
to be feared that we have advanced but a very little way to- 
wards a sound, safe, independent, and irreproachable condition 
of things. Is it not the stern and most uncomfortable fact, 
that in the interpretation of the Old Testament, yea, more in 
the fluent reading of it, we are painfully, deplorably awanting ¢ 
Of Greek or Hebrew. synonymy,—a branch of philology the 
adequate theory and applications of which are pre-eminently 
important in the use of all languages, but especially in those 
where, either from the refinements in words originating in the 
wants created by a subtle metaphysic, or the special expres- 
sion of an intensity of individual passion, many similar yet 
different meanings of the same word oecur,—we have appa- 
rently no definite conception whatever. And thus is it not 
uncommon to hear men rudely driving at distinctions in publie 
exposition of Scripture which have no basis whatever in the 
original language; or beating together, as in a mortar, words 
that, on every consideration of grammar, common sense, and 
reverence, ought to be carefully distinguished. 

While, moreover, disposed gratefully to acknowledge the 
very faintest symptoms of a more intelligent feeling, a more 
earnest purpose, on the side of a scientific treatment of the 
words of Scripture, it will be our wisdom not to mistake the 
earnest zeal of but a few isolated scholars, as if that were any 
thing like a hopeful index of the growth of sounder opinion 
and more exact skill among our divines generally. Even in 
those works where the results of a deeper of research 
than can ever meet the public eye of any church may be more 
or less popularly stated, and in regard to which there may be, 
in the public mind, an honourable acknowledgment of the'la- 
bours of their authors, a not unwilling appetite for the plea- 
sant fruits of their secluded toil, there may, at the same time 
—such is the contradictoriness of our fallen nature—be some- 
thing, in point of adverse feeling as regards the worth of their 
philological organon, even more positive than secret aversion. 
Indeed, we need not be greatly startled, especially in feverish 
and distempered times, if we should meet with men, in the main 
both wise and good, who, while m one breath highly lauding 
some successful scholar (who, with an intellect sharpened by the 
critical discipline of years, and having a sound heart towards 
the Word of his Lord, has been able ‘to rescue successfully some 
vital truth from the hands of the heretic), may, ‘almost in — 
next moment, k exclaim against a special r or lexi 
con of the Soe Doceanesas Greek, as if these wcsiean the too 
ready engines of a spirit of malignant rationalism and disbelief. 

On the whole, therefore, we cannot but think there is still 
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great need of special urgency in inviting our Scottish churches 
-to consider gravely and well, to ponder calmly yet promptly, 
the duty of ascertaining what the best means may be in 
order to a steady promotion of this most vital department of 
theological learning. Nor ought we to be loath to perceive 
and confess the peculiar responsibility in this matter of the 
more influential members of any church, which, by symbolic 
and customary profession, holds prominently forth as an ar- 
ticle of its creed the verbal inspiration of the Word of God. 
For if they believe the original words of the books of Scrip- 
ture to have been words not only sanctioned but prescribed, 
not merely tolerated but required by the Holy Ghost,—to 
whatever dialect or dialects of human speech such words be- 
long,—they cannot be guiltless if they should refuse or slight 
any instrument whatever of Biblical interpretation, any thing 
especially within the sphere of scientific logic in its relation to 
grammar and exegesis. For in this manner alone can they 
hope to reach the sweet and soothing consciousness that the 
knowledge of the revealed mind and heart of God is not de- 
pendent on mere guesses, however shrewd, but is a glorious 
gift, within the reach of all who, in a spirit of calm faith and 
reverence, intelligently and truthfully wait to receive it. 

Are there not, besides, signs of the times strongly suggestive 
of the marked seasonableness of every present effort to quicken 
the Christian mind of Scotland on this vital theme? Is there 
not a growing demand (which is destined to wax stronger 
among us in proportion as an improved system of common 
education and the rapid spread of varied knowledge produce 
their congenial results in the public mind),—a demand for that 
fresh life and individuality in pulpit ministrations, to which we 
can only attain by coming into intelligent contact with the in- 
dividual words of Scripture, in their true historical and dog- 
matic connections? And is not this a condition of things which, 
if faithfully met by the disciplined use of all the lights of real 
knowledge in chasing away the old uncertainties of our Biblical 
interpretation, may be fairly expected, in an important degree, 
to calm down any feverish impatience of a logieal creed which 
oceasionally appears, and, by shedding abroad the corrective 
influences of a true historical sense, induce a wiser estimate of 
the natural origin and proper character of our time-honoured 
confessions? , 

‘ Nor, in our opinion, is our responsibility in this matter 
diminished, but on the contrary very greatly enhanced, by the 
pleasing fact, that all who will acquit themselves faithfully in 
regard to it are now more than ever in the way of being 
supplied with many most important aids. Not to do more than 
simply mention the decided impulse that has been given, by a 
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variety of causes, within the last twenty years, to the study of 
German, and a more ample acquaintance with its vast and 
ever-enlarging wealth of scholarship,—or the rapid growth of 
a higher style of purely classical philology, especially in the 
two great English universities and the University of Ladin: 
but which is by no means confined to the scholars within their 
walls,—as all who have been at all observant of the noble ex- 
ample set by our own Professor Blackie, in his efforts to intro- 
duce a more exalted philosophy into the treatment of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh, are fully aware,—we would, 
though briefly, yet with especial emphasis, make honourable 
mention of one or two works more immediately bearing on an 
improved exegesis that have of late years appeared in the 
Church of England. 

In the volumes of Mr Trench on the Parables and Miracles 
of our Lord, there are, as is known to all who are familiar 
with his name, many valuable elucidations of important words, 
a delicate perception of their more recondite meanings, with 
many valuable hints regarding the proper spirit of — 
His little work on the ‘“Synonymes of the New Testa- 
ment” is not more a proof of the special value of the stud 
of that branch of sacred etymology, than of the charming skill 
with which he himself has directed the rich resources of his 
mind towards its elucidation. Though little more than a 
specimen of what a judicious treatment of the ample field of 
New Testament synonymes is fitted to produce, it abounds in 
illustrations of the power of divine words, when closely appre- 
hended, to meet seasonably, and suitably to deal with, all the 


sins, fears, and tribulations of the heart of man, by discovering, 
in manifold and minute detail, the marvellous freeness and 
fullness of the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 

As expository alike of the principle and method of Mr 
Trench’s books, with the spirit of their application, we give the 
following extracts :— 


“ T have never doubted that, setting aside those higher and more 
solemn lessons which in a great measure are out of our reach to im- 
part, being to be taught rather by God than men, there are few things 
which we should have more at heart than to awaken in our scholars.an 
enthusiasm for the grammar and the lexicon. We shall -have dotie 
much, very much for those who come to us for theological training, and 
generally for mental guidance, if we can persuade them to have these 
continually in their if we can make them believe that with 
these, and out of these, they may be learning more, obtaini 
and lasting aequisitions, such as will stay by them, such as will 

art of the texture of their minds for ever,—that they shall 

more effectually accomplishing themselves for their future 

from many a volume of divinity studied before its time, even i 
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were worth studying at all, crudely digested, and therefore turning to 
‘ no true nourishment of the inner man. 

‘“* But having now ventured to challenge for these lectures a some- 
what wider audience than at first they had, it may be permitted to me 
to add here a very few observations on the value of the study of syno- 
nymes, not any longer considered in reference to our peculiar needs, but 
generally, and on that of the synonymes of the New Testament in par- 
ticular; as also on the helps to this study which are at present in 
existence, 

“The value of this study as a discipline for training the mind into 
close and aecurate habits of thought, the amount of instruction which 
may be drawn from it, the inerease of intellectual wealth which it may 
yield, all this has been implicitly recognised by well-nigh all great 
writers,—for well-nigh all, from time to time, have paused themselves 
to play the dividers and discerners of words,—explicitly by not a few, 
who have proclaimed the value which this study had in their eyes. 
And instructive as in any language it must be, it must be eminently so 
in the Greek,—a language spoken by a people of the finest and subtlest 
intellect ; who saw distinctions where others saw none ; who divided 
out to different words what others often were content to huddle under 
a common term; who were themselves singularly alive to its value, 
diligently cultivating the art of synonymous distinction, and sometimes 
even to an extravagant excess; who have bequeathed a multitude of 
fine and delieate observations on the right distinguishing of their own 
words to the after world. 

“ And while thus, with reference to all Greek, the investigation of 
the likenesses and differences of words appears specially invited by the 
characteristie excellences of the language, in respect to the Greek of the 
New Testament plainly there are reasons additional inviting us to this 
study. If by it we become aware of delicate variations in an author's 
meaning, which otherwise we might have missed, where is it so desir- 
able that we should not miss any thing than im those words whieh are 
the.vehicles of the very mind of God? If it creases the intellectual 
riches of the student, can this anywhere be of so great importance as 
there, where the intellectual may, if rightly used, prove spiritual riches 
as well? If it encourage thoughtful meditation on the exact forces of 
words, both as they are in themselves, and in their relation to other 
words, or in any way unveil to us their marvel and their mystery, this 
can nowhere else have a worth in the least approaching that which it 
acquires when the words with which we have to do, are, to those who 
receive them aright, words of eternal life; while out of the dead car- 
cases of the same, if men suffer the spirit of life to depart from them, 
all manner of corruptions and heresies may be, as they have been, 
bred. 

“ The words of the New Testament are eminently the ororysia of 
‘Christian theology, and he who will not begin with a patient study of 
these, shall never make any considerable, least of all any secure, ad- 
vances in this; for here, as everywhere else, disappointment awaits 
him who thinks to possess the whole without possessing the parts of 
which that whole is composed.” 


And if any practical instances were necessary to test or 


- 
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confirm the truth and wisdom of these general views of the 
value, to the professional student of the sacred records, of 
an exact appreciation of the differences and tesemblances 
of words, Mr Trench’s volume will amply supply them. 
We select the following remarks on the words xigws and 
ore which have presented themselves to us in apertura 
tore:— * 


“ The distinction which the later Greek grammarians sought fo trace 
between these words was this: a man would be deoréryg as respects 
his slaves (Plato Legg. 756, c.), fand therefore oixodeowérnc, but 
xlerog in respect of his wife and children, who, in speaking either to 
him or of him, would use this title of honour: “As Sara obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord,” (xidgiov airiy xarodoa, of 1 Pet. iii 6; 
1 Sam. i. 8; and Plutarch, De Virt. Mul. s. vv. Mixxew xai 
Meyiord.) There is a certain truth in this distinction. Undoubtedly 
there does lie in xgreg the sense of an authority owning limitations, — 
moral limitations it may be,—and the word implies that the user will 
not exclude, in its use, their good over whom it is exercised ; while in 
dsoxérng is implied a more unrestricted power and absolute domination; 
confessing no such limits or restraints. He who addresses another 
as déorora puts a far greater emphasis of submission into his speech 
than if he had addressed him as xtgre. It was out of a feeling of 
this that the free Greeks refused this title of dscrérng to any but 
the gods (Euripides Hippol. 88: dva&, dsodg yap dsomirag xarei 
xeewv); and the sense of this distinction of theirs we have retained in 
our use of ‘despot,’ ‘despotic,’ ‘despotism,’ as set over against our usé 
of ‘lord,’ ‘ lordship,’ and the like; the despot is one who exercises not 
only dominion but domination. 

“Still, there were influences at work whose tendency was to break 
down any such distinction as this. Slavery, however legalised, is so 
abhorrent to men’s inborn sense of right, that’ they seek to mitigate, in 
word at least, if not in fact, the atrocity of it ; and thus, as no southern 
planter speaks of his slaves, but prefers some other term, so in an- 
tiquity, as far as any gentler or more humane view of slavery can be 
obtained ber it was not merely contemplated in the aspect of one 
man’s unlimited power over another), the antithesis of dsorérnys and 
do%A0¢ would continually give place to that of xtgs¢ and dobAog. The 
harsher antagonism w still survive, but the milder would: prevail 
side by side with it. So practically we find it; one language is used 
as freely as the other; and often in the same sentence both terms are 
employed. (Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. Lib, 6.) _We need not look fur- 
ther than to the writings of St Paul to see how little, ora! speech, 
the distinction of the Greek synonymists was observed. Masters are 
now xigis (Eph. vi. 9; Col. iv. 1), and now dsomérai (1 Tim. vi. 1, 
2; Tit. ii, 9; 1 Pet. ii. 18), with him. MOY 

But while all experience shows how little sinful man ean be trusted 
with absolute unrestricted power over his fellow, how certain he is'to 
abuse it,—a moral fact attested in our use of ‘despot,’ as equivalent 
with ‘tyrant,’ as well as in the history of the word ‘tyrant’ itself,—it 
can only be a blessing for man to think of God as the absolute Lord, 
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Ruler, and Disposer of his life, since with him power is never discon- 
‘ nected from wisdom and from love; and as we saw that the Greeks, 
not without a certain sense of this, were well pleased to style the 
gods dscréras, however they might refuse this title to any other; 
so, within the limits of revelation, we find dscrérns, no less than 
xigios, applied to the true God. In the Old Testament, ‘ Adonai’ is 
occasionally rendered by the two words joined together, as at Gen. xv. 
2,8; Jer. i. 6, iv. 10. Nodoubt deorérng realised to their minds who 
used it, even more than xtgio¢, the sense of God’s absolute disposal of 
his creatures, his autocratic power; and that when he worked, none 
could let him. That it did so present itself to Greek ears is plain from 
a e in Philo (Quis Rev. Div. Haer. 6), where he finds an evi- 
dence of Abraham’s ¢)AdC:a, of his tempering, on one great occasion, 
boldness with reverence and godly fear, in the fact that in his ap- 
proaches to God he leaves the more usual xdgss, and instead of it 
adopts the dscréra, in which there was implied a more entire prostra- 
tion of self, an ampler recognition of the omnipotence of God. The 
passages in the New Testament where God is styled deomérng are those 
which follow: Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 1; 
Jude 5. In the two last it is to Christ, but to Christ as God, that 
the title is ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, with that latent Arianism of 
which, perhaps, he was scarcely conscious to himself, denies that in 
the words of Jude dsorérny is to be referred to Christ; giving only 
xbgsv to him, and decrérny to the Father. The fact that in the Greek 
text, as he read it, Ozév followed and was joined to deoxérny, no doubt 
really lay at the root of his reluctance to ascribe the title of deorérng to 
Christ. It was with him nota philological, but a theological difficulty, 
however he may have sought to persuade himself otherwise.” 

Of Mr Trench’s little volume, the admirable method and 
practical contents of which have by these extracts been indi- 
cated, we have spoken as a most trustworthy specimen of 
sacred synonymy. So valuable, indeed, is it as a specimen of his 
philosophical insight into the soul and substance of words, 
that it cannot but inspire every thoughtful reader of the sa- 
cred records with an anxious desire that he may be led to 
produce some more extensive work on this interesting and in- 
structive branch of exegesis. Combining, in the applications 
of his rare mastery alike over his own mother-tongue and the 
original languages of Scripture, a well-defined poetical feeling, 
with a simple faith in all the varied forms of human speec 
as the results of divine agency, he can confer no more blessed 
boon on the deep readers of the divine record, than by so work- 
ing out, in the analysis of all New Testament words, his method 

‘of synonymy, as shall secure for it what Doederlein has done 
so successfully for the Latin tongue. And were it not that 
we know how the hand even of a master must fail, amidst the 
pressing engagements of life, to perform all that the prompt- 
ings of his genius may demand, or the liberal heart of the dis- 
ciple of Christ may require, we would anxiously suggest to Mr 
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Trench, that in doing for some of the leading words of the Old 
Testament what, as we have already seen, he has in. part ac- 
complished for those of the New, he would be hailed by every 
scientific reader of Hebrew as a large benefactor to the Chris- 
tian church. It has not often happened, in any age, that 
verbal interpretation has seized, as with the power of a pas- 
sion, on the activities of a mind so happily constituted by 
nature as that of the author of the “New Testament Syno- 
nyms.” Nor in his case is the power of penetrating te the 
heart of words, and tracing outward their finer and more 
flexible ramifications, confined to Greek or his familiar mother 
tongue. It extends to several other languages, Semitic and 
Indo-European. 

Of a still later date than Mr Trench’s work on New Testa- 
ment Synonymy, though of no less exegetical value, especially 
as suggestive of the special difficulties which the student of 
the Attic Greek may expeet to encounter in the idioms of the 
New Testament, is Mr Ellicott’s ‘* Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary on St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians.” 

The fruit of many years of earnest thought, elaborated by 
the exercise of a scholarship equally adequate in its results, 
and conscientiously used, we do not hesitate to recommend 
its careful study to the theological student. 

In relation to the best methods of sacred interpretation, it 
has, by its carefulness in judgment, and precision in gramma- 
tical inferences, more than once reminded us of Mr Percival 
Frost’s “ Sixth Book of Thucydides ;” in the preface to which, 
the author, whose views of the scientific interpretation of words 
are equally applicable to the idioms of the Greek Testament, 
thus states his purpose and plan: — 


‘I have attempted in these notes to facilitate the attainment of ac- 
curacy in translation. All who are engaged in classical tuition, are 
aware how little of this quality is found in the rendering of the majo- 
rity of translators. Particles are conveniently omitted as troublesome; 
compound verbs dwarfed to the proportions of simple; the distinctions 
of tenses slighted ; the due balancing of the clauses in complex sen- 
tences thought unnecessary. Yet, if the study of Greek is to serve 
any purpose of intellectual discipline, a mere loose acquaintance with 
some of its words and forms will never produce the desired result upon 
the mind. Something more is requisite; and in this, painstaking ac- 
curacy must form a main ingredient. I have, consequently, in this 
edition aimed at helping to this correctness those who care to acquire 
it; those who do not, will consider me to have wasted my pains, 
With this end in view, I have not treated Thucydides historically, nor 
politically, but grammatically. I have, to the best of my power, care- 
fully explained the usual particles, defined constructions, accounted. 
for compounded verbs, and so on, wherever I thought, and indeed 
know, mistakes are likely to occur.” 

VOL, V.—NO. XVI. 2A 
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Inspired by a similar grammatical philosophy, Mr Ellicott 
follows a similar exegetical practice. He examines the forms 
of Greek speech, which are characteristic of the New Testa- 
ment, according to the maxims and facts of their own proper 
grammar. Acknowledging his obligations to various cognate 
writers, he especially mentions the name of Winer,—whose 
masterly exposition of the general principles, and also of the 
special exotic turns of Hellenistic thinking, has so largely con- 
tributed to rescue the language of the New Testament from its 
former equivocal position, some divines at one time regard- 
ing it as above all law, while others treated it as if any scientific 
principle were much too good for the interpretation of any thing 
so anomalous. Mr Ellicott is, at the same time, in the indepen- 
dent use of manifold resources of his own, a truly serviceable 
auxiliary to the critical study of the apostle’s style. 

One or two extracts from his valuable preface may interest 
the reader. And, in the first place, his remarks on the lin- 
guistic character of the New Testament dialect are entitled to 
our best consideration. They are not only intended, but also 
well fitted, to bring into strong salient relief the special pre- 
paration requisite for its fruitful study,—a preparation which 
is especially necessary in those who shrink from an exposure to 
the charge of staggering blind-fold across the threshold of the 
temple of divine truth :— 


“The very systematic exactitude,” he remarks at p. iii. of his 
preface, “ of his (i.e. the student’s) former discipline in classical Greek, 
is calculated to mislead him in the study of writers who belon 
to an age when change had impaired, and conquest had debased, 
the language in which they wrote. His exclusive attention to a 
single dialect, informed, for the most part, by a single and pre- 
vailing spirit, ill prepares him for the correct apprehension of writ- 
ings in which the tinge of nationalities, and the admiration of 
newer and deeper modes of thought, are both distinctly recognisable. 
His familiarity with modes of expression, which had arisen from the 
living wants of a living language, ill prepares him to correctly and com- 
rare understand their force when they are reproduced by aliens in 

indred and customs, and strangers, and even more than strangers, in 
tongue. Let all these diversities be fairly considered, and then, with- 
out entering into any more exact comparisons between biblical and 
classical Greek, it will be difficult not to admit that the advanced 
student in Attic Greek is liable to carry with him prejudices which 
may, for a time at least, interfere with his full appreciation of the 
outward form in which the sacred oracles are enshrined. No better 
example of the general truth of these observations could be adduced 
than that of the illustrious Hermann ; who, in his disquisition on the 
first three chapters of this very epistle, has convincingly shown how 
even perceptions as accurate as his, and erudition as profound, may 
still signally fail, when applied without previous exercise to the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament.” 
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In true consistency of purpose, Mr Ellicott, emphatically 
insists on the duty of giving a prominent place, in the special 
preparation demanded by the peculiar idioms of the New Tes- 
tament, to the principles of universal grammar, as preliminary 
to the work of special exegesis :— 


“ My own studies,” he remarks at p. vi. of his preface, “ have irresist- 
ibly impelled me to the conviction, that, without making unnecessary 
distinctions between grammar and exegesis, we are still bound to re- 
cognise the necessity,—of, first, endeavouring to find out what the 
words actually convey, according to the rules of language; then, 
secondly, of observing the peculiar shade of meaning that the context 
appears to impart. Too often this process has been reversed: the 
commentator, on the strength of some-‘ received interpretation,’ or some 
dogmatical bias, has stated what the ought to mean; and 
then has been tempted, by the foree of example, to coerce the 
words, ‘per Hebraismum,’ or ‘per enallagen,’ to yield the required 


sense. 


In making the above selection of exegetical names and 
works, we have been, for the most part, influenced by the 
desire of giving broader and more authoritative prominence 
than has been commonly allowed, in this northern part of the 
kingdom, to the obligation of producing the meaning of the 
original text of the divine Word, on definite, stable, secure 
principles of translation. We have also sedulously abstained 
from every thing like a spirit of negative criticism; choosing 
rather to dwell with some little enthusiasm on the extensive 
sagacity, the genial love and reverence, with which the authors 
of whose exegetical worth we have spoken approach the impor- 
tant work of seriptural interpretation, than, by indulging in 
any impertinent strictures on points which do not fairly come 
before us, to incur the reproach conveyed in the snarling words 
of the Dean of St Patrick’s,—“t They are pragmatical enough 
to stand on the watch-tower; but who assigned them the post?” 
Being desirous to promote the diffusion of what we believe to 
be sound views of the importance of a thorough philological 
training in the theological student, as his only complete disci- 
pline in order to a safe exegesis of the sacred volume, we have 
made free use of the recorded experience of men who, in the 
practised eye, the cautious: judgment, the ready information, 
the spirit of reverence for words, engendered by their early 
training in the right use of their own language, as well as 
the sound methods of classic learning, are, as often as they 
speak to us, pre-eminently deserving of an earnest hearing. 
Nor can we abandon what some of our readers may perha 
regard as a too wayward current of reflection, without briefly 
touching, even at the risk of tediousness, on one or two special 
weaknesses in the work of translation, arising from the want 
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_ of sound initiation in the fundamental reasons of the English 
language, which has, until within the last few years, almost 
universally prevailed in Scotland:— 


“ There are two maxims of translation,” as is wisely and conclusively 
said by Goethe; “ the one requires that the author of a foreign nation 
be brought to us in such a manner that we may regard him as our 
own ; the other, on the contrary, demands of us that we transport 
ourselves over to him, and adopt his situation, his mode of speaking, 
his peculiarities.” 

Wherever, accordingly, from inveterate slowness of nature, 
or the disadvantages of intellectual training, there be awant- 
ing among us the sharp apprehension necessary to a logical 
treatment of the English sentence, or the refined vision of the 
plastic power of the English word, what can result from our 
most conscientious efforts to transfer the foreign mind of any 
truly valuable author into English, but many painful instances 
of the truth of the words of the poet :— 


* And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning.” 


What a noble contrast, for example, does a passage from 
some old Greek master, or modern German critic, done into 
such English as is spoken and written by a thoroughly trained 
and expert classical scholar, as Connop Thirlwall, the present 
bishop of St David’s, present to some of those exercises in 
translation equally rude and effete, which, most painfully char- 
acterised by such an ignorance of Greek or German as sharply 
reminds one of Shakspeare’s “‘ Darkling stands the varying shore 
of the world,” are also no less distressingly suggestive of their 
authors having still to acquire a knowledge of the great lead- 
ing landmarks of English etymology and syntax. 

And if, as we believe, a well-grounded knowledge of the 
English language be, (in order to a more ready apprehension 
of the classical tongues,) to a large extent, a desideratum even 
among such students as, born and bred in the Anglo-Saxon 
districts of our country, were from the first introduced to the 
life of thought encumbered by no foreign influences, how much 
more desirable must it be to promote an exact knowledge of 
the English idiom, in those who, naturally thinking in a lan- 
guage like the Scottish Celtic, have to contend with the for- 
midable disadvantage of being compelled to commute their 
natural forms of thinking into English—so greatly to them a 
foreign tongue—ere they can intelligently approach the critical 
study of the languages of Scripture. Nor can either Saxon 
or Gael ever hope to tread, with firm and free steps, such mag- 
nificent accesses to the rich, wide domains of truth, wisdom, 
and beauty, as are contained within the English of Hooker; 
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Jeremy Taylor, Burke, Hall, or Sir William Hamilton, in 
their respective spheres of thought, by means of any other 
education, than an earnest, painstaking, minute, and consis- 
tent study of classical philology. 

For as yet, unhappily, as regards an exact knowledge of the 
English language, it is not in immediate connection with its 
special grammar that such accessible helps to its analytic study, 
to a sound knowledge of its rationes dicendi, exist, as should 
supersede the mediate use of Madvig or Winer. Under all 
circumstances, indeed, must that special education of the eye 
for words, the elementary facts of language; that cautious 
investigation of their radical forms with their more or less 
elaborate inflexions ; accurate estimate of their complex nota- 
tion, as either rising above or falling below their simple 
meanings ; nice, rigorous balancing of clauses,—all of which are 
so constantly demanded of the conscientious philologist, and 
of which he must be all the more aware, that the subject of his 
investigation is so widely different in many most vital respects 
from his own native modes of thought,—prove a most salutary 
training, alike for the better knowledge of his own tongue, and 
his more easy and successful aequirement of the more arduous 
ideas conveyed in others. 

The more fully have we dwelt on these points, because of 
their influential bearing on the most exact methods of spe- 
cial preparation for the sober and severe interpretation of 
the sacred volume. And greatly will we rejoice, if—even 
though some of our readers should be tempted to say of us, 
with old sarcastic Glanville, “Those grave contenders about 
opinionative trifles, look like aged Socrates upon his boy's 
hobby-horse ”"—others, sympathising in the views we have ex- ~ 
pressed of the importance of classical philology as an instru- 
ment of true initiation, not only in the sacred tongues, but 
also in our own (the sound knowledge of which is, in its own 
place, so obviously necessary to a faithful approach to the 
tranclation of the inspired records), should allow us, in ex- 
tenuation of the rather discursive amplitude of these remarks, 


to plead the apology,— 


“ A true devoted pilgrim is not haw | 
To measure kingdoms with his feeble steps.” 


We are now, according to the promise implied in the title 
of this paper—a promise which we may seem in some mea- 
sure to have overlooked—to give some account of the first 
two volumes of “ Die Reden des Herrn Jesu,” by Dr Rudolf 
Stier, of Schkeuditz; which, under the auspices of Messrs 
T. and T. Clark, Foreign Booksellers, Edinburgh, have been 
produced in an English version. 
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Nor can it be thought at all foreign to our entire purpose in 
this paper,—in which we are anxious not only to commend the 
earnest study of the methods of a wholesome exegesis of Serip- 
ture, but also to indicate, in subserviency thereto, some of the 
most accessible aids to its successful prosecution,—if we grate- 
fully record the important services which have been for many 
years rendered by the Messrs Clark. 

Every reason have we to believe, that in any valid increase 
of interest in the grammatical interpretation of the Divine 
Word that has arisen in Scotland during the last twenty-five 
years, the works issued from their press have had a most 
sterling influence. By the admirable translations by Mr 
Menzies of Hoddam of several of Tholuck’s works, and espe- 
cially of the “ Philologisch-theologische Auslegung der Berg- 
predigt Christi nach Matthius,” and many other valuable 
works of German authorship, forming their Cabinet Library, 
while holding forth the promise of supplying a want which had 
been, for a considerable period, more or less consciously felt 
by our more reflective students of theology, they almost 
originated a new impulse of thought amongst them. 

Nor will we be supposed to abate, in any measure, the 
thankful tribute due by every earnest scholar to the publish- 
ers of the Cabinet Library, if, in still more ardent terms, we 
acknowledge our obligations to them in their production of 
the first and commencement of the second series of their 
Foreign Theological Library. 

Many of the volumes forming the first series are of lasting 
worth. We especially refer to those of Olshausen, in their 
scientific development of the text of Scripture, to Havernick’s 
“ Introduction to the Pentateuch,” and Neander’s great work, 
which has infused a new life into the treatment of Church His- 
tory. Of one or two of the volumes, indeed, viewed merely 
as translations, we cannot but regret that we do not even ven- 
ture to allege— There are greater depths and obscurities in 
an elaborate and well-written piece of nonsense, than in the 
most abstruse tract of school divinity ;” as we too greatly fear, 
that whereas, in consequence of a most afflicting absence of 
the English language, there seems to be, in some of them, no 
divinity of any kind, we are, at the same time, excluded from 
every opportunity of being suitably refreshed with any thing 
like “‘elaborate and well-written nonsense.” On the other 
_ hand, we cannot but regard such translations as that of 
Olshausen’s Romans,—not to mention some others which have 
been executed nearer home,—as fully entitled to occupy a very 
high place among the best versions of German that have been 
produced in this kingdom. 

Of the second series, so far as it has gone, we are encou- 
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raged to form such an opinion as warrants us in strongly 
commending it, not only to the theological profession, but te 
all others who are, in any degree, desirous of knowing more 
exactly, than at second hand, the best fruits of German 
thought and scholarship. 

In the first volume of Hengstenberg’s Christology, translated 
by the Rev. Messrs Meyer and Laing of the Free College, 
Edinburgh; the first two volumes of Ullmann’s Reformers before 
the Reformation, by Mr Menzies of Hoddam; and Stier’s Words 
of Jesus, by Messrs Pope and Fulton, (Vols. I. and II.); a vast 
storehouse of the richest treasures, apologetic, historical, and 
exegetic, is most intelligently thrown open to the student, 
Nor can the promise of Dr Dorner’s “ Entwickelungs-geschichte 
der Lehre von der Person Christi” (in which learning the most 
trustworthy is moulded with skill equally dexterous and deli- 
eate into august shapes of thought, and consecrated by a 
spirit of earnest truth and reverence), if duly fulfilled in honest 
English, fail of being cordially welcomed. So great, indeed, 
is our trust in the progressive success of this continued effort 
of the Messrs Clark, that we hope, at no distant date, to be 
able, in a calm and assured mind, to suggest to them the im- 
portance of their‘giving a translation of that valuable work, 
the “ Real-Encyclopidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche,” which is now in course of publication at Stuttgart, 
under the editorial auspices of Dr Herzog of Erlangen. 

Let us now speak, however, of Stier’s volumes. Nor can we 
generally express our admiration of them in too high terms of 
praise. Excellent though Olshausen be as an exegete, in a 
prompt scholarship, ample kmowledge of opinion, and that 
warm spirituality of heart that so unequivocally marks the 
progress of the believer when earnestly struggling upward 
into the broader and ruddier sunlight of evangelical truth; Dr 
Rudolf Stier, as an acute, profound, exhaustive, and highly 
spiritual interpreter, is still more remarkable. Nor, generally 
speaking, is there any characteristic of his exegetical capacity 
more strongly marked than his power of detecting the most 
subtile germs and nerves of thought; while, at the same time, 
he leaves in the mind of his reader a much more definite con- 
sciousness of broad, palpable effects, than results from the in- 
terpretations of more than oneof the most skilful of his country- 
men. We know not, indeed, that there is any work of any 
ecclesiastical age that contains, within any thing like the same 
compass, so many pregnant instanees of what true genius, in 
chastened submission to the control of a sound philology, 
and gratefully accepting the seasonable and suitable helps of 
a wholesome erudition, is capable of doing in the spiritual 
exegesis of the sacred volume. Every page is fretted and 
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studded with lines and forms of the most alluring beauty. 
At every step the reader is constrained to pause and ponder, 
lest he should overlook one or other of the many precious 
blossoms, that, in the most dazzling profusion, are scattered 
around his path. The heart and hand of a master in Israel 
is everywhere manifest. The freedom of sanctified intelligence 
is everywhere at work, earnestly searching for, and wisely 
disclosing, springs of fruitful and satisfying thought. Nor 
can we greatly err, if,—while simply regarding Dr Stier’s me- 
thod and spirit, his child-like faith in the depth and spiri- 
tuality of the Redeemer’s words, his mastery in interpreting 
his own more recondite consciousness, and his easy access to 
the finer relations of intelligenee, opened up to him in his fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the original languages of Scripture,— 
we venture to predict that his “ Words of Jesus” are destined 
to produce a great and happy revolution in the interpretation 
of the New Testament in this country. Everywhere in these 
volumes are we reminded of what one of our most artistic 
thinkers has said of the power and worth of words :-— 


“A difference in words,” he remarks, “is a very awful, important dif- 
ference. A difference in words is a difference in, things. Words are 
very awful and wonderful things, if they come from the most awful 
and wonderful of beings, Jesus Christ, the Word. He puts words into 
men’s minds. He made all things, and he makes all words to express 
those things with. And woe to those who use the wrong words about 
things! For if a man calls any thing by a wrong name, it is a sure 
sign that he understands that thing wrongly, or feels about it wrongly. 
And therefore a man’s words are oftener honest than he thinks; for 
as a man’s words are, so is a man’s hgart,—out of the abundance of our 
hearts our mouths speak; and therefore, by right words, by the right 
names which we call things, we shall be justified ; and by our words, 
by the wrong names which we call things, we shall be condemned.” 


We shall now endeavour to give some explanation of the 
special features of that excellence of which we have already 
spoken generally, giving such large extracts as may, in some 
measure, justify the terms we have used regarding it. 

The preface, though containing much salutary truth, is of 
a rather desultory character. Awanting in the compactness 
and density congenial to the gravely didactic in writing, it ex- 
emplifies a blemish which, especially to the eye of the English 
reader, who cannot be familiar with local allusions, or consist- 
ently mindful of foreign impulsiveness, more or less sullies 


the entire work. Dr Stier sets out in it with an explanation 
of his design. He at once proclaims his faith in the Incarnate 
Word, as alike the source, centre, and substance of all the dis- 
coveries that have been made of the Godhead in the person of 
the Father; and he also unhesitatingly assumes, that but for 
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Jesus Christ the fact of Godhead in the Father's person must 
have been for ever inaccessible and incomprehensible. 
Speaking of revelation as such, he uses the following words: — 


‘* Discourse—the revelation of the inner man by utterance to others 
—admits of a wide variety of gradation and method; and one kind of 
revelation may be more direct and distinctively such than another.”— 
(P. 1.) 


Then significantly adverting to the weAvusgas—the divers 
times and parts, and «0Adrgorw;—the various methods and de- 
grees, of the miraculous discoveries made of God by the uni- 
versal and everlasting Prophet, ere he became incarnate, to the 
Old Testament church; in contrast to which, as betokening 
an incomparably superior finish and fulness of divine discourse 
to man, he speaks of the appearance on earth of that Prophet 
himself,— God manifest in the flesh,— 


“The human exegesis,” he says, “of the Aéyia rod Osot has received 
its ultimate and highest task. It can propose to itself no loftier aim 
than to repose with John, the eagle of the church of the last times, 
upon the full assurance, Qsdv duvdsig idgans aarors’ 6 movoyeras vids, 
6 dy cig roy xéAmov rol warphe ixdivog EEnynouro.”—(P. 1.) 


Feeling strongly, because seeing clearly, the pernicious char- 
acter of the many unbridled and lawless efforts made by the 
merely historical synoptists of the gospels to bend the facts of 
our Lord’s life together with the words which he uttered into 
harmony with a merely logical selution of minor difficulties, he 
boldly proclaims the vital truth, that “no historical and psy- 
chological éaidverg of ours may ever avail to empty or invali- 
date for us one single 717! WD¥ 73, or 77 ON);” but, on the 
other hand, whatever is recorded in the inviolable yga#, though 
without this preface, is regarded by us, who discern the word 
of God in such scripture, as “ $nétv dur bxd rot Oc0d.”—( Matt. 
xxii. 3].) 

And, in giving its own legitimate pre-eminence as a revela- 
tion tothe incarnate disclosure of God to man in the person 
of the Son, as the great mystery of godliness, Stier does nct at 
all depreciate the true value of Old Testament truth. On the 
contrary, receiving the ancient Scriptures as a gracious gift 
from the hands of Him who, from the earliest times, spake in 
his church as the predestined and predicted Incarnate One, 
he uses them as the adequate and peremptory evidence of the 
personal reality and infinite sufficiency of the Giver in all 
his fulness of grace and truth. Not merely in strong re- 
coil from that sceptical spirit which contemptuously treats the 
Hebrew Scriptures as if they were little more thanja shell left 
empty of its tenant and cast out on the beach, a dead memorial 
of bygone life; but, at the same time, quickly shrinking from 
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that spurious sentimentalism, in the native action of which 
the Old Testament is brought into sharp contrast to the New, 
as of a thing which is carnal as compared with that which is 
spiritual,—he honours the ancient words, as “ words of Jesus.” 
To him the Old Testament is rich in forecastings and fore- 
tellings of the coming revelation of God in the nature of a 
living man. In its many historical tones of feeling, even 
where most prophetical,—in the strangely august overshadow- 
ing by the past of the glorious future,—he welcomes the 
augury of its everlasting power of instruction, as having no 
other or higher solution than in the living presence and gra- 
cious dominion of the Messiah—the Eternal Word—the Son 
of the Virgin Mary; who is also the Eternal Son of the Eternal 
God. He thus speaks of his Lord, when prophetically making 
himself known in the Old Testament, as combining in his own 
person the great Promiser and the long Promised—the Word 
and the Fact; in regard to whose visible advent there is, amidst 
manifold predictions, a marked progress, issuing in a most simple 
yet sublime result. All things, in his view, tend in an orderly 
and serene method alike to magnify the ancient records, as 
direct foreshadowings of the Crucified to come ; and to expand, 
by their varied historic teachings, our best conceptions of 
his grace and glory, ere ever he appeared on earth. 


“In the very centre,” says Stier, at page i. of his preface, “and heart 
of the revelations of God by Isaiah, which are yet waiting for their true 
interpretation,—that, namely, which shall accord with the word of Christ 
and his apostles,—the God of Israel promises (Is. lii. 6) that when his 
people’s true and everlasting redemption shall come, he himself who 
spake would be there, and evidence his presence by a new, then first 
openly proclaimed, ‘337, (comp. ver. 7, with ch. xl. 9.) But the perfect 
theophany thus promised was to be accomplished, according to the 
uninterrupted testimony of Isaiah—a testimony which grows in clear- 
ness from that first 5X 3, and 133 bye shining out of the darkness 
like a faint star of hope, to the very end of his closely connected and 
ever-soaring predictions—by him who is at once the servant of the 
Lord, and the Lord himself.” 


And, in the further evolution of this interesting course of 
reflection on the steady growth of the Messianic vision in 
Old Testament predictions, the author urges with great effect 
the importance of our duly receiving all such, to whatever past 
age of the church they more specially belong, as the mani- 
feld voices of the Lord himself regarding his own person and 
work, as the living Word of the Father. It is, he thinks, in 
the steadfast contemplation of our Lord’s announcing himself to 
the Church, from the beginning, as the Eternal sent of the 
Eternal, that we may most hopefully expect to reach, though 
it may be as with but tremulous steps, and teach, yet as with 
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stammering lips, the divine unity of counsel amidst the in- 
finite variety of God's revelations. Nor in our study of this 
unity are we to suppose that it differs in essence from that 
of visible nature, which grows almost imperceptibly upon 
the eye and heart of the thoughtful man, when, humbly and 
reverentially avoiding premature theories regarding final causes 
either in nature or grace, he quietly commits himself to the 
secret promptings of that Eternal Word. For it is he who, in 
the supernatural disclosure of himself to man, divinely works 
out the facts of his own unity of nature, and our knowledge of 
it, in the manifold growths alike of natural and spiritual life. 
Most pleasant it is to us, when gratefully thinking of Christ 
as the living centre of all truth and grace, to meet with a 
passage like the following, where the author’s careful notice 
of an emphatic suffix, and his profound apprehension of the 
same Glorious Presence in revelations of widely different and 
distant ages, contribute to the more distinct illustration of the 
fact of the Revealed and Revealer being one and the same :— 


“The emphatic suffix in "Ni Ny~D” (he refers to Isa, xlviii. 16) 
“refers back to the creation of heaven and earth, ver. 13, (comp, 
ch. xlv. 18, 19) ; and the proper antithesis of MY is the anticipatory 
NAY and ‘237 of the revelation in the flesh. ‘I, the self-same 413. "38, 
(ver. 12,) who was present at the beginning of the existence of all 
things, at that first ‘1% ‘7, when the Eternal Word was with God, 
(Prov. viii. 27 has also ‘8 DY), come now as sent, and’ also as nin’ 
ea, ver. 17. Thus he is truly 72279N, the Eternal Word, he 
speaketh, not merely here by the prophets, but in the most absolute 
sense from the beginning and from eternity. To both these places in 
ane the Lord refers in yr i 20 and viii. the eupine 
and mysterious answer, in the latter passage » to the 
Xd rigs 7 of the Jews, is only rightly es whe tf . 
the Lord as asserting himself in the absolute, éyw sis, 84) "IK, to be the 
Away, and as referring to his words, which all must hear.”—(P. 2.) 

Having thus, with unhesitating purpose, defined his own 
judgment of the real character and position of our Lord, as 
the source and substance of all divine revelations, Stier goes 
on to remark, in especial reference to the Redeemer’s per- 
sonal words, that his “ Acyw are the most expressive. out- 
beamings of the Aéyos.” He then refers, in a style of treatment 
so ardent as almost to approach, in some parts, to invective, 
to several of the questions affecting the integrity of the Is, 
which having, during many years of unrest and copiiihens, Cape 
vehemently stirred in his own country, have also been the sub- 
ject of no little discussion in certain quarters in En 

He starts with the postulate, that all who believe in an 
actual revelation of the Son of God, are required to admit 
that his words cannot have fallen to the ground. He assumes, 
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that alike in the fact of a divine Revealer having been person- 
ally revealed, and in order to the suitable working out of that 
fact toward all the purposes of redemption, provision is di- 
vinely made for his having personal intercourse with man, by 
means of speech as well as acts. He also avows his unshrink- 
ing faith in our actual possession of our Lord’s words; assert- 
ing explicitly, that the words of one whose appearance as a 
Revealer of the mind and heart of the Godhead is an admitted 
fact, “cannot have dropped and been lost through the sieve 
of erring human composition.” 

“ Yes,” he remarks (p. iii. of the preface), “‘ we possess that which He 
spake. Not, indeed, in the letter of the verba ipsissima, but through 
the mediating witness of the evangelists, elevated in the Spirit. Yet 
are they truly and essentially the ipsissima, as his teaching for the 
world and the church. Thou shalt know them to be such, if the.same 
Spirit under whose influence the gospels. were written shall explain to 
thee, and illustrate their letter. John, the fourth evangelist, who adheres 
with the least tenacity of all to the literal, original expression, gives 
us, nevertheless, as is manifest to every one, the words of the Worp in 
their most spiritual and living reality. Each evangelist has his pecu- 
liar gift from the Lord ; but, through the combination of all, the Holy 
Ghost has so wrought out one wonderful scheme, that the whole of 
what these four evangelists present to us as the utterance of the Son of 
God incarnate,*carries with it its own evidence in its own perfect 
harmony.” 


Inclined in some measure, Stier may be, if we have not failed 
to enter into his views, to dwell unduly om the power of the 
critical sense as a test of the divine origin of the gospels; as, 
for example, when he says, “that he reads the Bible as written 
through the Holy Ghost, because this word approves itself. 
with ever-increasing force as inspired to my.reason.” At the 
same time, also, in common with not a few able and admirable 
men, both in Germany and England, who, trembling at the 
“ Word of God,” receive it thankfully in its grand results as a 
divine product, he seems to shrink from the fact and philo- 
sophy of a miraculous inspiration of the words as at first com- 
municated by the Holy Ghost to the evangelists. “I read,” | 
says he, “the canonical text of the Bible, as written through 
the Holy Ghost; but,I so read it, not because I have framed 
for myself beforehand any inspiration dogma, or have devoted 
myself as a bond slave to the old dogmatic.” 

We, on the contrary, are almost instinctively led, by our 
own apprehension of the metaphysic of language, (its organic 
relations to thought as thought; its intricate connotations of 
the personal element in man as the co-ordinate result of rea- 
son, volition, and spontaneous obligation, with its wondrous 
expressiveness of the more delicate impulses of individual emo- 
tion,) to regard it as the necessary organ of all in man which 
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constitutes him the creature of “ such large discourse, looking 
before and after.” We would, nevertheless, most sensitively 
recoil from the perplexing issue of requiring the faith of any 
man in the plenary inspiration of Scripture, on grounds that 
may appear to many in no small measure abstruse, if not al- 
together resolvable into an excess of linguistic theory. In, 
moreover, scrutinising the elements of our own conviction of 
plenary inspiration as a fact, we cannot but feel that it rests 
on a preternatural interposition of God in nature; on that law 
of miracles which, appealing in its own abstract nature to our 
wide sense of possibility; is also, in its practical relations to 
what is probable in revelation, to be tested and measured by 
the ordinary rules of historical evidence. Nor can we see 
that this miracle, even when viewed in its most rigid form, is, 
as a historical fact, in any degree more exposed to logical diffi- 
culties than is any other of the universal and everlasting in- 
stances of the interaction of the divine and human. wills. 
We, nevertheless, would shrink from the pain, the confusion, 
the calamity, of suspecting any devout man who is baffled by 
intricate questions regarding the mode of inspiration, as 
though he could not be assured of the fact of God’s Word 
being in the Bible. 

But, more especially, while realising stringently, in our own 
consciousness, the difficulties in the way of a divine inspiration 
of words as being but few and feeble, when compared with 
those which seem to be felt in some degree by Dr Rudolf Stier ; 
we feel as if we would most presumptuously reject, as of no 
value, the most positive results of our most precious knowledge 
of many men, eminent alike in natural and preternatural gifts, 
and especially falsify all our instinctive sympathies with the 
high-toned Christianity of such works as the “ Words of Jesus,” 
were we at liberty to do more than merely express our un- 
feigned regret at others not seeing even as we see, 

What can be more significant of the faith of a child of God 
in the reality of the divine origin and nature of the Bible, 
than the following words of our author at page iv. of his 
preface !— 


“We must assuredly read, as men, what the Lord has humanly 
spoken and consigned to human record, But to every man who reads, 
as of the truth, (John xviii. 37), it is given to hear and to se the 
glory of the Incarnate Word ; for in these gospels His manifestation, 
his life, his teaching, are truly transfigured into an ever-living and,life~ 
giving Spirit-word. It was of necessity that the Word should first be 
made flesh, but equally so that the flesh should become Spirit again ; 
and it is as such that the Word now speaks to the world. This is the 
essential principle of life, from which, as an incorruptible seed, the 
faith and the church derive their being.”—(P. iv.) 
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Having indicated his assumption of the certainty of Christ's 
words, Dr Stier also proclaims, as we have already stated, not 
his escape from, but his opposition to, the artificial attempts 
to consolidate them in the form of a harmony. He refuses 
to allow that it is permissible for any one, with whom the his- 
torical reality of Immanuel’s life on earth is a practical con- 
viction, to handle his divine words with any thing like the 
freedom with which a comparative anatomist, having here 
the fragment of a pelvis, or there the minutest process of a 
vertebra, engages to complete the idea of the skeleton of 
which it once formed a part. Our author’s exegetical posi- 
tion is then, as next in order of importance, more fully ex- 
plained. 

And having assumed that he has the words of his Lord— 
not that he has yet to seek and find them—he, in the follow- 
ing brief sentences, touches the deep key-note of his whole 
work :— 

“ All sound exposition of the divine word of salvation must, at 
least, have a hortatory element, for that word itself is hortatory 
throughout ; in these pages there is not the smallest paragraph which 
simply ministers food to our critical curiosity. Nothing seems to us 
more unnatural than a certain dead, dry handling of the Word of Life 
—never speaking from the heart to the heart —which is called the 
purely scientific.” 

Gratefully admiring the miraculous awakening, in the sin- 
ner’s soul, of new views of God, new sympathies with Christ’s 
own righteousness as his Father's servant, with Christ’s own 
blessedness as his Father’s Son, which constitute the grand, 
ultimate end in man, of saving sovereignty and grace, Stier 
then gives his estimate of a grammatical inquest into the 
meaning of Scripture. In his view, its value is merely that of 
an instrument for bringing out into the light of intelligence 
and duty those manifold springs and motives of a renewed 
life—heavenly aspirations, free self-denial, the faith, gratitude, 
and reverence, of which the living Christ is the all-sufficient 
source and minister. 

It is of Christ, as both the living and the life-giving one, 
that he designs to speak. And thus, when he speaks of Christ, 
he does not regard him almost at all as the subject of a 
logical creed; but, on the contrary, as the living, personal origin 
of a life-giving faith. ‘ For,” says he, ‘‘ the Bible is not, once 
and for all, a mere old document for the learned, but a text for 
the preacher to the church and the world, ever and inexhaust- 
ibly new.” 

Proceeding to examine the divine records under the sway of 
the sure conviction of a living Christ, (who, as we believe, is not, 
and cannot be, in his personal life, destructively opposed to 
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scientific symbols of his own revelations, but, on the contrary, 
is sanctifying and keeping them alive in the hearts of his people, 
as exponents of his past methods of vindicating the life- 
giving power of his presence in the chureh,) our author thus 
more fully indicates his method of investigation and teaching:— 


“The great and fundamental deficiency of nearly all learned exe- 
gesis, with which mine must for ever differ, is its misapprehension of 
the depth and fulness of meaning which, in accordance with its higher 
nature, necessarily belongs to every word of the Spirit. Though be- 
lieved to be the Word of God, it is treated superficially, and on prin- 
ciples of partial and one-sided deduction, just as if it were the word of 
man.” 


Most pregnant words! most full of searching and rebuke 
to all, especially whose function in life, whose business in time, 
is to unfold the riches of the Messiah’s truth and grace to the 
church and the world ! 

For, alas! how often is the preacher satisfied with but a 
mere fitful glance at the true meaning of the words, provided 
he can but arrange his suppositions regarding them in some- 
thing like decorous consistency with his stereotyped doctrinal 
opinions. And to what a painful extent in mischief, as régards 
the fruitful life of the simple believer, has this more than fri- 
volous disregard of divine words, in union with an idolatry of 
human forms, prevailed among us, it is not needful here to de- 
fine or illustrate. Even though there were, from this cause, no 
such distaste for ecclesiastical formularies as is deeply felt and 
often expressed now, by many of the most earnest minds of the 
times, in all classes of life, nothing can be more prejudicial to 
personal Christianity than any thing tending to fostera habitual 
disposition to treat superficially the words of Scripture. For, 
in withdrawing the mind of the believer from earnest inquiry, it 
arrests the healthful action of his heart. In fetters to set 
forms of thought, which have been familiar to him from his 
childhood, he can have no very acute sense of that growing free- 
dom of conviction and peace which wait on the advancing steps 
of those who receive the words of Christ perme and simply as 
the words of one who is not only a tender-hearted human 
friend, but who also, in the same person,—in the very same 
works, and words, and tones,—is the God of inflexible righte- 
ousness and boundless compassion. 

Nor, in making these remarks, do we, in the smallest de- 
gree, abate our thankful reverence for a Confession of Faith. 
On the contrary, earnestly grasping the conviction of all his- 
tory, so far as it is truthfully recorded, being a register of divine 
acts, we deeply feel the value of a scientific confession of per- 
sonal beliefs, viewed simply as a historical document, designed 
and destined totransmit the knowledge of what men have visibly 
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thought and felt—how they have struggled and suffered—in re- 
. lation to God and the great life of eternity. Still further, in 
thankfully recording our sense of the doctrinal value of a public 
symbol, such as that which, in the good providence of God, 
the Westminster divines were enabled to prepare, we feel the 
obligation of that faithful regard to it which arises from the 
fact of its being the consenting voice of men who received and 
handed down the deep spiritual consciousness of lives spent in 
the presence of the enemy, and of what great things God had 
done in their vindication and support. And, in pleading fora 
more scientific interpretation, our sympathies are not at all with 
those who seem to regard the dogmatic and exegetic principles 
as antagonistic and unfriendly. On the other hand, we are per- 
suaded, alike from observation and experience, that, in a well- 
ordered creed, in the presence of so large a body of historic 
truth as we find in the Westminster Confession, there are 
both preventives of undue license, and preservatives of due 
reverence of spirit, in the purely scientific study of the words 
of Scripture. Persuaded also are we, that no greater cala- 
mity could befall the important interests of scriptural exegesis 
in this country, and in this age of the world, than that an 
great number of those who ardently follow after it should find 
themselves cut off from a historical sympathy with the faithful 
in past times,—thrown loose from those hereditary moorings 
to truth, by means of which the saints, in times of seorching 
and sifting, were kept steadfast in their attachment to the 
faith and worship of the Son of God. 

Nor in the fact of the public teachers of religion being con- 
stantly overshadowed by a hereditary standard of beliefs, or 
restrained from using their position in proclaiming errors, in 
repudiation of which that standard has been, and is, upheld in 
the church, is there, we fondly believe, any thing which prevents 
or incapacitates them from drawing forth all its cardinal 
truths into greater breadth of detail, deeper analytic definition, 
and more lively personal relations. On the contrary, we believe 
there is no man who, with the grammar and lexicon (grammars 
so impregnated with the spirit of earnest fact as are Ewald’s 
and Bernhardy’s, or the lexicons of Pape and Gesenius) as his 
daily companions in exploring the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures, who will not, unless of peculiarly weak doctrinal ties, 
confess that, quickened and invigorated by the healthful exe- 
= of Scripture, he has felt a depth of meaning in his Con- 

ession, especially in its orderly antagonism to errors regarding 
the person and work of Christ, such as he had never before 
been aware of. 

Nor in any wide deviation from the spirit of these remarks, 
though he speaks with an almost exclusive reference to the 
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superficial treatment of the Word of God, have we reason to 
understand the following words of Stier :— 


“ In the endeavour to understand it,” (the Word of God,) “ that depth 
is not explored, where, from the one root of the ‘sensus simplex,’ the 
richest fulness of references spring up and ramify, in such a manner, 
that what, upon the ground and territory of its immediate historical 
connection, presents one definitely apprehended truth as the kernel of 
its meaning, does, nevertheless, expand itself into an inexhaustible va- 
riety of senses, for the teaching of the world in all ages, and especially in 
the church, where the Holy Spirit himself continues to unfold his ger- 
minal word, even to the end of their days. While this applies to every 
word of the Spirit in its several measure, to the words of the Word it 
applies without measure, to an extent which eternity only will disclose. 
Many of Christ's utterances make, upon the most obtuse. mind, the 
overpowering impression of a mysterious, super-abounding amplitude 
of meaning. If others, even the most part of them, appear in their 
slight drapery of proverbial, rabbinical, parabolical, forms of language, 
so humanly simple, yet, approach them closely, contemplate them in 
their ever new applications to various times, until they will be so trans- 
figured before you, that you will cease to deem it incomprehensible that 
the church, through the process of centuries of reading and preaching, 
has never grown weary of them, or that this Word, in its unchange- 
able might, has triumphantly lived down all the fleeting words of 
men.”—(P. 12.) 

Having thus, in some measure, explained Stier’s method, 
with its leading postulates—having also indicated the momenta 
of his mind as an interpreter—we shall now set before the 
reader such extracts from the work itself as will enable him to 
compare his exegesis with its rules. 

Turning to page 18 of Vol. I., we have an exposition of the 
first words of Christ to his parents concerning his Father.— 
(Luke ii. 49.) 

“‘ Solitary floweret out of the wonderful, enclosed, garden of the 
thirty years; plucked precisely there, where the swollen bud, at a dis- 
tincttve crisis, bursts into flower. To mark that, is assuredly the de- 
sign and meaning of this record. The child Jesus sought to know him- 
self; and his whole life of childhood was this seeking. Here he begins 
to find out his own mystery; and it is not merely a first word to his 
parents and to us, but also a first word of the Eternal Spirit, in the 
human spirit of the person of the God-man. This is attested in 
verse 50, which signifies that this was the first ‘ My Father,’ which 
had fallen from the lips of the child.” 


His conception of what the spiritual position of our Lord was 
at this early period being thus announced, having also most 
significantly referred to the personal history immediately con- 
nected with his first “‘ My Father,” and to his careful acqui- 
escence in the divine order of human life, by his sitting among 
the doctors, not as a teacher, but as a learner, hearing them 
and asking questions, the author proceeds as follows :— 

VOL. V.—NO. XVI. 2B 
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“Shortly, indeed, and properly, asking as one who as yet knew not, 

. but whose progress and learning went on into ever increasing wisdom, 
verses 40-52, his questions were the pure-light questions of innocence 
und truth, which keenly and deeply penetrated into the confused errors 
of the rabbinical teaching. Rightly to question, is the highest wisdom 
which the learner, as such, can possess. For one genuine question of 
him who seeks in the right direction, already contains more realised truth 
than a thousand disjointed answers of the false wisdom of books and 
words. ‘Thus does the Galilean youth, in his Divine-human simplicity, 
confound the masters in Israel, sitting in the loftiest chairs of the eru- 
dition of the age, and the seat of the learner predicts the future throne 
of the teacher. His light shines forth upon the world now at the first 
with such simple convincingness, that many of those who were sus- 
ceptible, were astonished at the understanding displayed in his questions; 
and in the answers which he gave, when, as would naturally enough 
follow, he was questioned in return. At least all who gave heed to 
him—which many, who were scandalised, might not as yet, shortly 

speaking, be disposed to do.”—(Vol. I, p. 19.) 


Truly admirable is all this! How fully and clearly is the 
general conception of Christ in the presence of rabbinical 
ignorance and prejudice—yet as nevertheless doing honour, 
by his sincere and lowly heart, to the authorised teachers of 
his nation—presented to us! and presented as by a single 
touch ! 

Can any thing be more impressive, (not only of the historical 
tact so characteristic of our author’s genius, as with artistic 
skill—higher far than the most practised efforts of the merely 
plodding grammarian—he selects his exegetical position, and 
unfolds his message; but also of the ardent penetration of 
a sanctified heart, mastering, in humble submission to the 
Spirit's teaching, some of the deeper secrets of his Lord's 
youthful consciousness,) than the manner in which he moves 
onward in his impassioned work ! 


“ Jesus brings with him a knowledge and understanding of the 
written Word of God derived from the school of home: he finds this, 
to some extent, reproduced in Jerusalem, but only as falsified and 
overlaid by the errors of human teaching. This contradiction, which 
at the first so glaringly manifests itself, stirs mightily his truth-seeking 
spirit. He had innocently expected to receive from the masters, in the 
house of God, the full and much-desired answer to his accumulated 
questions, and nothing but truth and wisdom ; but he finds it otherwise, 
and detects the disparity by that sense of truth which from the beginning 
recoiled from every error. He'could already have taught, but it enters 
not his mind that He could. He rather asks questions. And what 
questions, did we but know them! Many a pre-intimation, we may 
suppose, of his after-manner of asking. ‘ How is it written, then, in 
this or that scripture?’ Thus, by Holy Writ, he presses hard w 
the precepts of men, even as babes and sucklings have done by His 
Spirit in all ages since ; and thus, without designing it, or being even 
conscious of doing so, He opens out the meaning of the Scriptures. 
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The main subject of their communications is the Messiah and his king- 
dom. This theme arouses most fully the ready presentiment with 
which he came there ; and in the,course of this questioning, (which is 
but the asking after himself,) he finds that great answer which the Spirit 
alone can give him. He makes the discovery of himself, in the first 
consciousness, not yet mature, but now fully commencing—J am He! 
This he conceals in deep and pure humility, from the astonished ones 
around him ; but this first reproof of his parents, now least expected, 
a from its profoundest sanctuary this great utterance.”—( Vol. L., 
p- 20. 

How well it is in these unquiet times, how sweetly ominous 
in these self-willed days of ours of a coming rest, as often as 
our Lord bestows the gift of any one on his church, who, by 
the reconciling strength of a ara! heart alone, or by the 
prophetic fervour of genius consecrated to his service, is en- 
abled to show Christ to us as he really is! For is there not, 
in every heart—that, escaping from an almost destroying sense 
of loneliness, has found a refuge in the ever-present Son of God 
—a most victorious conviction that he is not removed from 
our sympathy ; that he is not almost hidden from the eye be- 
neath the mummy cerements of a dry and repulsive scholas- 
ticism, but is clothed in our nafure, a present Lord, and ever- 
helpful friend, of whom, when recalling some sad hour of 
desertion and dreariness, we can think and say— 

“ He went 
Invisible, yet stayed ; such privilege 
Hath omnipresence’? 

Now of the capacity for thus vividly representing our Lord 
—his words, his works, his divine method of teaching and be- 
ing taught, his understanding of himself, and his hallowed 
scrutiny of others, his coming close to man, and leaving be- 
hind him a deep strong sense of what such nearness is and 
what it means—the author of these volumes is an impressive 
instance. 

For example, of the Virgin mother’s reproof, and its divine 
reception by her Son—who, so simple and natural in all his 
ways,yet invested even those most near and dear to him with a 
strange sense of an unearthly presence—when she found him in 
the midst of the doctors in the temple, we have the following 
exposition at page 20, Vol. I:— 

“It was the first reproof which he received. They had all along ad- 
dressed him as ‘ child, with many a direction and admonition, but had 
never found any thing to rebuke. The foster-father even now remains 
standing, as ever, at reverent distance; the mother alone ventures, with 
a mother’s right, to speak,—yet at the same time, in the father’s name. 
She only, indeed, ventures upon a question, appealing to his tested in~ 
tegrity as a child; as if she would say,—‘ What thou hast now done 
I understand not, for the first time!’ Done to us—this gave am unati- 
swerable pathos to her question, for he had never givem them pain be- 
fore. ‘Thy father’—thus had Joseph till now been spoken of. Never, 
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indeed, had Mary’s lips as yet been bold to say to the ‘Son of the 
- Highest,’ (Luke i. 32,) concerning the Most High, ‘Thy Father!’ 
Yet are her words not we, thy parents, but, Thy father and I,—a most 
exquisitely delicate expression of that sacred secret which had almost 
faded away in her soul, but the consciousness of which is already pre- 
pared to anticipate the great Word which her son is about to utter. 

“ And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father's business? Instead of acknow- 
ledging any error, or uttering any regret for their sorrow and anxiety, 
he gives them a kind and earnest lesson, though without appearing to 
do so, concerning their whole parental relation, especially in time past. 
There are two counter-questions in answer to the two questions of his 
mother. First of all he puts another wherefore against her's, as he 
becomes conscious of the feeling with which they had sought him. It 
had been so natural to him to be and to abide where he was, that he 
had not thought of their seeking him at all; and shows that he re- 
gards it as quite needless, at least to seek him sorrowing in grief and 
anxiety, as if it were possible for him to be in wrong or in danger. 
The reproof is thus given back, and in such a way, that the blame (as 
is too often the case, alas! in the human education of children of sin) 
is reflected upon the parents. But he speaks without any design to 
shame or correct them ; he innocently asks the question of his parents, 
as he had done before of the doctors, and all the shame lay in the cir- 
eumstance itself. Incomparably and inconceivably ariéess, as elevated 
as it is childlike, is that Wist ye not? That which he here now, while 
he utters it, begins for the first time to conceive and understand clearly, 
becomes, at the same time, so natural to him, that it is as if he had 
ever known it; as if it could not be otherwise than it was; as if it 
must be equally self-explained to every one else.” 


Already we have spoken of the author's spiritual sagacity in 
scanning the deeper lineaments of his Lord’s growing con- 
sciousness of his Messiahship. Dwell we would for a little, at 
this point, on the important help thus contributed to a true 
apprehension of the mental experience of Christ, considered 
in its highest aspect, as a valid sacrifice for sin, during his 
whole life; as being, during his whole life, an absolute model of 
self-denial and devotedness. 

In our view, nothing is more certain than that no scheme 
of moral recovery can ever meet the deep, strong necessities of 
our fallen and estranged life, which in its essence is not the 
redemption of a forfeited inheritance, and the moral resurrec- 
tion of a corrupt and dead heart. Nor is it less the fact, in 
regard to Christ’s saving work, that, alike in those material 
shapes by which-the warm life-blood of bullock and lamb be- 
tokened to the spiritual eye in ancient Israel the sacrificial 
virtue of the Lamb slain before the foundation of the world; 
in the rich, resplendent imagery of prophets, gathered from 
the history of national redemption, and triumphantly foretelling 
the King of Zion; and also, in broad historical fact—it is a 
method whereby man’s alienated inheritance, as a child of 
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God, may be redeemed, and the deep degradation and dis 
honour of spiritual death may be for ever repealed. 

Emphatically in sacrifice—in sacrifice which was most 
distinctively prescribed by, and in all its action referred to, 
the laws of Jehovah as a righteous governor, are the life and 
strength of redemption. Nor can we overlook the fact, that 
alike in the philosophical interpretation of conscience, as a 
ceaseless postulating of law on the part of its divine Creator; 
and in the historical theory of types, (that, except it embody 
the recognition of judicial rectitude, is but an idle mystery) ; 
there is a foundation laid for the atoning virtue of our Lord’s 
once offering of himself for sin. 

Nor is it less the fact that Christ’s personal experience of 
his Father's law, has, more clearly now, less clearly then, as 
a valid expiation of human sin, the violation of the universal 
laws of right—as a penal ransom of the lost inheritance of 
man as a child of God—been always recognised by the church 
as a first principle of its testimony. And every attempt to 
discharge the penal element from it, has been justly regarded 
as tantamount to its emasculation of all remedial virtue. 

That our author is quite decided in his views on this point, 
we are not distinctly prepared to say. Even among the most 
devout and faithful divines in Germany, there is no little 
vagueness of thought in regard to the predestined vicarious- 
ness of the Saviour’s work. As, however, it is not in one day 
that men, having to grope out their way from the darkness 
of an age of disbelief, escape into the full light of truth; so it 
is well that we see them steadily ascending, amidst lets and 
hinderances that we have never known, towards the unclouded 
orb of everlasting day. 

Most gratefully then, notwithstanding, do we welcome Stier's 
deep study of our Lord’s daily obedience. Because, while cor- 
dially submitting to the high generalization, by the departed 
sages of the church, of the essential unity of the Divine and 
human volitions in the God-man, we have sometimes endured a 
most afflicting perplexity in our efforts to reduce our personal 
belief to a practical account. Too often has the logic of our 
most exact theology, in regard to the active relation of the Di- 
vine to the human mind in the living Christ, been as a sudden, 
sharp, painful interruption to our every-day realization of his 
affectionate presence. ~ We have sometimes felt as if our prac- 
tical sense, when compared with our scientific knowledge of the 
Redeemer’s truth and grace, in his present life, were almost as 
apart as is the consciousness of life and enjoyment amidst the 
warm airs and fragrant vegetation of an intertropical climate, 
when compared with the effects of the intensely frigid’ and 
withering sunlight of the Arctic regions. ’ 

While, therefore, desirous of a more certain expression of the 
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fact in Christ's life of a penal sacrifice as a satisfaction to 
- divine justice, than we can definitely find in the words of 
Dr Stier, we cannot but welcome, in a grateful spirit, his ex- 

ositions of the spirit that animated and controlled our Lord’s 
Sons amidst present duties and trials. 

Because we deeply feel that his expositions, while arresting 
the eye of the thoughtful reader of our Lord’s life upon its 
more minute details, the connected words of his simple, fa- 
miliar sayings, the natural beginning, and the not more arti- 
ficial ending of his discourses, together with what at first 
sight appear but incidental acts of self-denial, strongly tend 
to impart a definite conviction of his whole life (from the 
hour in which he appeared, as an infant of days, in the manger 
of Bethlehem, to his disappearance from the earth as a cru- 
cified and dead man in Joseph’s tomb) having been a true 
sacrifice, in an earnest, steadfast surrender of his holy human 
will, amidst unparalleled penalties, to the will of God his 
Father, as the righteous Lord of the earth. 

“ What,” he asks, “ is this, in fine, and how does the Lord fulfil the 
Law and the Prophets? He fulfils the Law as its first perfect teacher 
and performer (ver. 19) ; who releases the spirit, which though in it was 
bound in it, by the confirming testimony of a spiritual interpretation, 
and the living exhibition of it in word and work; who, as man, made 
of a woman, and made under the law, as minister of the circumcision, 
bound to all the ordinances of Israel, (Gal. iv. 4, v. 3), fulfils, in 
perfect obedience, all righteousness, and satisfies every righteous 
obligation which human nature and the creature sustains in relation 
to God, (ra xgig riv Osév, Heb. ii. 17.) But because this obedience, 
which was freely undertaken in the incarnation of the Eternal Son, is 
fully accomplished in his sacrifice for us, sinners, who could not 
render it—an obedience not merely imputed to us, but implanted in 
us, through our actual union with his humanity—therefore, Christ, in 
his entire obedience, suffering in doing from the beginning, and doing 
in suffering to the end, is the one meritorious and living sacrifice, 
finally and fully presented in death, the true object of the whole typi- 


cal law, which testified of the necessity of such a sacrifice between God 
and man on account of sin.”—(Vol. I., p. 13.) 


In drawing these remarks to a close, we would solicit the 
reader to make himself thoroughly acquainted with these ad- 
mirable volumes. Not entirely acquiescing in all Dr Stier’s 
doctrinal views, nor implicitly subscribing to every word in 
his exegesis,—for at some points of his implied theological 

- system he seems to reject what in our view is the function 
of a legitimate and safe logic, while, in his interpretation, 
words occasionally appear as if beneath a too high pressure, 
—we, at the same time, do most clearly and cordially recom- 
mend him as a Master in Israel. 


Space permitting, we would gladly extract a few more 
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specimens of his best mind and manner from these volumes ; 
we might perhaps, also, exhibit a methodical series of striking 
sayings,—gems of the purest texture and most steady ray. 
Most pleasantly, indeed, would we rest for hours together 
gazing rapturously downward on these lustrous depths of con- 
secrated wisdom, earnestly seeking to penetrate their rich, 
solemn recesses of divine knowledge, and gratefully listening 
to the many voices of surpassing compass and sweetness, that, 
calmly rising to the steadfast heavens, must ever render this 
work most precious, and which cannot fail to make the author's 
name memorable and blessed in all days to come. 


“ How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices, to the midnight air, 
Sole or responsive, each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator !” 


* It is very instructive, and very humbling, to contrast with the ex- 
isting arrangements for theological education in the Seottish churches, 
the theological curriculum prepared by Andrew Melville for the New 
or Divinity College in St Andrews, and formally approved and adopted 
by the Scottish Parliament in 1579. Itis thus described by the late 
Dr M‘Crie, in his Life of Melville, vol. ii., c. xi. pp. 358-362 :— 


“St Mary's, or the New College, was appropriated entirely to the 
study of theology, and the languages connected with it. The course 
of study in it was to be completed in four years, under the tuition of 
five professors. The first professor was to teach the elements of 
Hebrew during six months, and of Chaldee and Syriac during the re- 
mainder of the first year. During the subsequent eighteen months, 
the students were to prosecute the study of these languages under the 
second professor, who was to explain the Pentateuch and historical 
books of the Old Testament critically, by comparing the original text 
with the Chaldee Paraphrases, the Septuagint, and other ancient ver- . 
sions. The third professor was to explain the prophetical books of 
the Old Testament after the same manner, during the last eighteen 
months of the course. During the whole four years, the fourth pro- 
fessor was to explain the New Testament, by comparing the original 
with the Syriac version. And the fifth professor, who was Principal 
of the college, was to lecture, during the same period, on the eommon 
places, or system of divinity. All the students were bound to attend 
the lectures of three professors every day during the continuance of 
their theological course; by which it was expected that they would, 
‘with meane diligence, become perfite theologians.’ Public disputa- 
tions were to be held every week; declamations once a month; and, at 
three periods during the course, a solemn examination was to take 
place, at which ‘ every learned man shall be free to dispute,’ 

“The method of study prescribed for the theological college was 
well calculated to realise the hopes expressed in the act. It acs 
a greater number of teachers of the Old Testament than ei was 
necessary or could easily be obtained ; and one of them ntight have 
been employed with more advantage im reading lectures on ecclesiasti- 
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cal history, according to an arrangement which was subsequently 
introduced. But the attention paid to the sacred languages, and 
especially to the oriental tongues, is entitled to the highest commen- 
dation, and shows that the author of the plan had conceived correct 
ideas of the importance of this branch of literature for forming able 
and judicious interpreters of Scripture. Indeed, it proceeds upon the 
very principles which have since been laid down, and recommended by 
the best writers on Biblical interpretation. I would not, however, be 
understood as intimating, that the benefits which actually resulted 
from this change in the university were proportioned to its merits. 
The wisest plans, and the most salutary enactments, will prove nugatory, 
if proper measures are not taken to carry them into execution, or even 
if they go much beyond the degree of illumination which the age has 
reached. ‘There is reason to think that, in the present instance, this 
was the case to a certain extent.” 


’ When will Scotland reach such a “ degree of illumination” as to be 
qualified to appreciate the views and plans of her ancient worthies in 
regard to theological education? 


Art. VII.—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ralph Ward- 
law, D.D. By Wititam Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


It is a very precious truth, that all who are united to the Lord 
Jesus Christ are united also to one another in love, and have 
communion in each other’s gifts and graces. This communion 
is so far universal, that it is unlimited and illimitable by any 
thing in itself. What one holy soul communicates to another 
cannot be arrested, but may be transmitted and diffused to 
countless millions, throughout all time and space; and may, 
for what we can tell, enter with immortal spirits into eternity. 
Nor is such communication of gifts and graces limited to di- 
rect lines of living transmission. Each generation can take 
up all the collected records of all the past, so that all the re- 
corded gifts and graces of all good men combine to form the 
common treasury of a spiritual communion, embracing alike 
the past, the present, and the future. The writings of a great 
and good man form a portion of the ever-expanding commu- 
nion of gifts and graces, the increasing heritage of mankind. 
In no department is this heritage more valuable than in that 
of Christian biography; both because in this we sce truths 
and principles alive, embodied, and in action; and because, by 
becoming acquainted with, and interested in the author of im- 
portant works, we peruse these works with a degree of in- 
tense and vivid warmth, which carries them glowing to the 
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heart, and stamps them on the character. For these reasons, 
while we regard every good man as a benefactor to the human 
race, by his life and his writings, we are not less grateful to 
those who bring us into personal contact with such men, and 
thereby prolong the vitality, and increase the influence of all 
their gifts and graces. 

That we regard Dr Lindsay Alexander's Life of Dr Ward- 
law as a work of this character, our readers will readily con- 
clude, otherwise we should certainly not have assumed so high 
a position and principle as our starting point; and we feel 
confident, that every intelligent and candid reader of it will 
arrive at the same conclusion. During a period of not less 
than forty years, Dr Wardlaw occupied a very distinguished 
position among theological writers, not merely as the foremost 
man of his own denomination, nor as in the first rank of Scot- 
tish theological authors, but as a learned and able divine, whose 
productions were destined to exercise extensive influence for 
good in the church of Christ throughout the world. From 
the time when he published his work on the Socinian Contro- 
versy, till the very verge of his decease, Dr Wardlaw was al- 
most incessantly engaged in the production of works on im- 
portant religious subjects; so that the history of his life and 
writings is almost a history of the religious characteristics of 
the period. It is not, of course, meant that all his efforts 
were equally valuable, or that we approve of all his opinions; 
but that he early took, and long maintained, a prominent posi- 
tion in the Christian authorship of a period very remarkable 
for Christian activity; so that a well-executed life of Dr Ward- 
law cannot fail to have peculiar and extensive value. Dr 
Alexander has shown that he clearly perceived the nature 
and importance of the task which he undertook; and the me- 
moir which he has produced gives ample proof of his ability 
for its adequate achievement. He has laid before the public 
a work which must inevitably at once take and maintain its 
place in the very foremost rank of Christian biography. 

There is one peculiar aspect of Dr Alexander's work, re- 
garding the propriety of which differences of opinion will be. 
entertained. He not only states, with great clearness in each 
instance, the principles held by Wardlaw on the important 
subjects on which he wrote, with a succinet statement of the 
arguments used in their defence; but he also, in almost every 
instance, gives his own opinion on these subjects, expressing, 
without any hesitation, his difference from Wardlaw, and 
pointing out, what appears to him, the fallacy by which Ward- 
law’s judgment had been misled. The indiscriminate admirers 
of the earlier author may be somewhat displeased with the 
biographer for the liberty he has thus taken; but, unless we 
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greatly mistake, the public generally will approve his adoption 
of a plan by means of which they have obtained a much more 
full and free discussion of important topies, and a larger 
amount of well-balanced thought, than would otherwise have 
been possible. Those who were already acquainted with the 
manly independence of Dr Alexander's character, will not be 
in the least surprised by this characteristic of his work; and 
those who read the explanatory statements of the preface, 
will see that no persori has any right to be seriously offended, 
though some may, perhaps, think that the liberty so claimed 
might have been more sparingly used. But, quitting this topic, 
we shall attempt to give our readers some idea of the work 
itself; and, in doing so, we shall follow Dr Alexander's ex- 
ample, and express our own judgment, with equal freedom, on 
the opinions of both the subject and the author of this very 
important work. 

** Ralph Wardlaw,” to use the words of his biographer, “was 
the son of William and Ann Wardlaw, and was born at Dal- 
keith, in the county of Mid-Lothian, on the 22d of December 
1779. By his father’s side he was connected with the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon house of Wardlaw of Pitreavie, in Fife. By the 
mother’s side his descent may be said to be illustrious both 
in a religious and in a worldly point of view. She was the 
daughter of the Rev. James Fisher, and grand-daughter of the 
Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, one of the founders of the Secession 
Church. The Rev. Ebenezer Erskine was connected with the 
noble family of Mar; and, through his mother, Margaret Hal- 
cro, he counted a still higher lineage,—a lineage connecting 
him, on the one side, with the royal blood of Scotland, and, on 
the other, passing up into the fabulous antiquity of Seandi- 
navian genealogy.” Mr Wardlaw removed to Glasgow when 
his son Ralph was about six months old; so that, although 
Dalkeith was his birth-place, Glasgow was the spot where he 
grew up from infancy to manhood. In Glasgow, after passing 
through the ordinary school training, he attended the Univer- 
sity, where he enjoyed the advantage of being taught by such 
eminent professors as Richardson, Young, and Jardine; hav- 
ing as one of his class-fellows Thomas Campbell, the poet. 
Throughout his academic career, Ralph Wardlaw manifested a 
decided love of learning, an elegant and refined taste, con- 
siderable mental power, and great propriety of conduct, giving 
rich promise of future eminence, both by his eharacter and by 
his acquirements. 

After completing his course at the University, Mr Ward- 
law was sent to the Theological Hall of the Burgher Synod, at 
that time conducted by Dr Lawson of Selkirk, a man of ex- 
tensive acquirements, and not a few eccentricities, but an ad- 
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mirable trainer of students. Under his charge Mr Wardlaw 
continued for the prescribed term of five sessions, and appears 
to have both made good progress, and to have acquired those 
habits of regular and systematic study which he afterwards 
turned to such account. During Mr Wardlaw’s residence as 
a student at Selkirk, some discussions arose relative to a recon- 
ciliation between the two bodies into which the Seceders had 
been divided previously, under the designations respectively of 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers. About the same time both of 
these bodies began to be agitated by internal controversies 
regarding the doctrine of the Confession of Faith, as to the re- 
lation of the civil magistrate to the church. Dr Alexander gives 
his opinion on these early discussions with his usual frankness, 
but, as we think, without an adequate acquaintance with the 
subject. He quotes, though notfully, the nobleprinciple stated in 
the twentieth chapter :—“ God alone is Lord of the conscience, 
and hath left it free from the doctrines and commandments of 
men, which are in any thing contrary to His Word, or beside it 
in matters of faith or worship ;” and then adds, “ Yet this is so 
explained as to admit of its being, at the same time, most plain! 
and. unequivocally affirmed, that it is the duty of the civil 
magistrate, as such, and by the use of force, to take order for _ 
the prevention of heresy, and the maintenance of orthodox 
belief.” After quoting a few sentences from other parts of 
the Confession, he says, ‘‘ Such statements very clearly assert, 
that not only has the civil magistrate much to do circa sacra, 
but also that he has not a little to do in sacris; "—a conelusion 
which the framers of the Confession certainly never meant to 
convey, which they very distinctly meant to repel, and which 
the Long Parliament, anxious as they were to possess and use 
such power, never ventured to claim on the authority of the 
Confession. Further, it is contrary to all the rules of sound 
and fair reasoning, to assume that the leading term, expressing 
the principle of any compound proposition, can be explained 
away by any subsequent and subordinate term; but, on the 
contrary, in all sound and fair reasoning, the subordinate terms 
must be understood in conformity with the leading term and 
Fares and explained by its obvious meaning. We cannot 
ere afford space to argue this point; but we take the liberty 
of saying, that, by adhering to this rule of fair reasoning, the 
Confession of Faith may be triumphantly vindieated from the 
stale and groundless accusation of containing intolerant and 
persecuting principles. Dr Alexander will searcely, we think, 
attempt to prove that the Westminster divines were such 
bunglers in logic as to frame compound propositions, the lead- 
ing term of which clearly defined the power of the civil magis- 
trate circa sacra, while the subordinate terms glided away into 
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allowing him power in sacris; but until he do, his assertion 
deserves no other answer than a simple denial, or a demand of 
proof,—such proof as he has not yet attempted to give. 

Dr Alexander explains that he entered into these details 
because he believed that this controversy exercised no small 
influence upon the fature influence of Dr Wardlaw; and that 
the discussion concerning the power of the civil magistrate in 
sacred things, had carried him to a point beyond that at which 
the majority of the Associate Synod thought proper to stop. 
This remark introduces a brief account of the rise of the Con- 
gregational system in Scotland, of which Dr Wardlaw became 
such a distinguished ornament and support. The account 
which Dr Alexander gives of the dreary reign of Moderatism in 
the Church of Scotland during the last century is brief, but 
accurate and true so far as it goes. The recently published 
Memoirs of the Haldanes, and other similar works, have con- 
tributed greatly to the enlightenment of the public mind with 
regard to that dismal period of spiritual death; but there is 
still room for a History of Moderatism, such as should not only 
describe the condition of the ehurch and kingdom during its 
dominancy, but state and explain the lethal principles from 
which that pernicious system arose. It was the entire abne- 
gation of every thing truly spiritual, morally great, mentally 
noble, warmly generous, and manfully free. Its tendency was 
to reduce Scotland to the condition of a country conquered, 
enslaved, and degraded,—a despised yet turbulent province of 
England, bereft of dignity, independence, and liberty, civil or 
sacred,—its church the thrall of patrons, and these patrons 
the Anglicised sycophants of intriguing politicians. But the 
wild outburst of the French Revolution impelled all earnest 
men to inquire by what means the probability of a similar eon- 
vulsion might be averted; and while mere politicians thought 
only of strengthening the executive, that it might be able to 
repress all insipient commotions by force, wiser and better men, 
taught by the sacred Scriptures, saw more profoundly into the 
heart of the great evil, perceived its true nature, and employed 
the moral and religious remedy which God had graciously 
given—the preaching of the gospel to every creature. 

The men by whom this remedial process was begun, had 
not, at first, as Dr Alexander admits, the least thought of 
forming a separate church. Their movement was not in con- 
sequence of any departure from the doctrines of the Estab- 
lished Church, nor from any speculative preference of a 
different form of church polity. Neither did they protest 
against the National Church as having swerved from the faith 
or practice to which, by its standards, it was pledged, and 
claim themselves to be the true and genuine church, as vari- 
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ous bodies have done. Like Methodism in England, the move- 
ment which they headed had its source chiefly in a craving 
for more life, more energy, more spiritual freedom and diffu- 
siveness, than they could find in existing systems. They 
sorrowed most of all for the multitudes that were living 
around them in ignorance and sin, misled by unsound teach- 
ing, or left to perish without teaching of any kind. If they 
could have found the remedy of those evils, and the securing of 
the benefits for which they longed, in religious communities 
with which they were already connected, they would not have 
thought of forsaking these to form a new denominational 
body. Their choice of Congregationalism arose partly out of 
the circumstances in which they-were placed, and partly out 
of the advices received from English ministers of that deno- 
mination, who came to assist them in their evangelistic 
efforts. 

It was not surprising that men of such boundless energy and 
determined zeal as the distinguished brothers, Robert and 
James Haldane, broke through all the cold restraints of 
Moderatism, and despised its pithless censures. But we can- 
not help regarding it as a very great and unfortunate mistake 
on their part, when they resolved to form a separate system 
of church polity in Scotland. For although they had no 
sympathy with Moderatism, and could expect no countenance 
from that negation of truth and life, while it should retain its 
domination, they had full sympathy with the evangelical 
party in the Scottish Church, and received from them every 
degree of countenance and support which it was in the power 
of that reviving party to bestow. Had the Haldanes and 
their followers not formed a separate body, but continued 
their noble evangelistic labours, regardless of the fulmina- 
tions of waning Moderatism, they might have proved most 
important auxiliaries of the rapidly increasing evangelical 
party, and might, ere long, have been among the most 
honcured leaders of the third reformation of the Church of 
Scotland. But, by the course which they adopted, they were . 
inevitably plunged into the restless whirlpool of ecclesiastical 
controversy, their evangelistic labours were arrested, and they 
speedily crystallised into another among the many denomi- 
national communities in Scotland. 

The movement begun by the Haldanes was still in the 
freshness and fervour of its young life when Ralph Wardlaw, 
whose special attachment to the Burgher Synod had been 
loosened by its doctrinal controversies, directed his attention 
to the active and zealous Congregationalists ; and, after a short 
period of hesitation and inquiry, he joined that body, and: be- 
came a member of the church recently formed in Glasgow 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Greville Ewing. This event 
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took place in the year 1800 ; and from that period his ministe- 
rial life may be dated, as he devoted himself at once to itiner- 
ant preaching, and to the occasional supply of settled stations 
in the process of being formed into congregations, till he re- 
ceived a call to Glasgow in February 1803. For some years 
the time and attention of the young pastor were fully occupied 
with the arduous exertions required in the formation of a new 
congregation. In these he appears to have been extremely 
zealous and active; and though his progress was not extremely 
rapid, yet it was sure. He was much more anxious to secure 
purity of communion, so far as might be practicable, than to 
collect together a crowd, without due regard to their principles 
and practice. This caution would, no doubt, retard the growth 
of his congregation ; but that growth would be greatly more 
satisfactory, and more to be depended on, than any rapid 
agglomeration could have been. During these early years of 
his ministry he was also acquiring increased facility and power 
both in preaching and in writing, in consequence of the care- 
ful and conscientious earnestness with which he pursued his 
studies and prepared his sermons. 

But the time was at hand which drew him from his com- 
parative privacy, and led him to appear as an author. We 
have already said, that when the zealous and earnest brothers, 
Robert and James Haldane, and their followers, resolved to 
form a separate church polity, they plunged inevitably into 
controversy. They had to construct and defend a system; 
and they had to do so out of materials sufficiently intractable, 
—hard-headed and strong-willed Scotchmen, suddenly set 
free to do as they pleased. Unfortunately, they started with 
the assumption of two principles which were certain to pro- 
duce and perpetuate discord. The one of these is, that 
Christians are religiously bound to conform their ecclesiastical 
usages, in the most minute particular, and under all circum- 
stances, to what is supposed to have been the practice of the 
primitive churches ; the other is, that it is the imperative duty 
of every man who has embraced an opinion, to make use of 
all means in his power to bring every person else over to that 
opinion. Acting on these principles, the Congregational 
churches began at once to contend, and contended incessantly, 
about forms and modes, and other matters of equally slight 
importance; such as,— Whether collections should be made at 
the church-door on Sabbath !—Whether the Lord’s Supper 
may be observed by the church without elders?— Whether 
that ordinance should be observed once a-week or once 
a-month !— Whether the mutual exhortation of the brethren, 
by means of public speaking, be not a binding duty '—Whether 
church discipline should not be exercised only on Sabbath? 
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These questions, and such as these, disturbed the churches, 
and marred their usefulness from the very first. But a more 
important question arose,—the question relative to baptism, 
especially as to its administration to infants. The agitation 
of the Baptist controversy gave occasion to Dr Wardlaw’s 
making his first appearance before the public as an author. 
Early in 1807 he published a small volume under the follow- 
ing title:—‘ Three Lectures on Romans iv. 9-25; Designed 
chiefly to Illustrate the Nature of the Abrahamic Covenant, 
and its Connection with Infant Baptism. With an Appendix 
on the Mode of Baptism. By Ralph Wardlaw, Glasgow.” 
This work was afterwards greatly enlarged and improved in 
subsequent editions, to meet the requirements of new contro- 
versial writings opposed to it; but even as it at first appeared 
it attracted great attention, was highly esteemed, and placed 
its author in an advantageous position for increased public 
usefulness. ? 

From this time forward Dr Wardlaw was one of the most 
important men and ministers in Glasgow. The time and cir- 
cumstances of Glasgow both needed, and were favourable to, 
the appearance of such a man. For a long period Dr Balfour 
had almost alone maintained the cause of evangelical truth 
against cold and fallacious Moderatism, in that large and 
rapidly increasing city. The University contained several 
professors of high celebrity; and among its commercial men, 
of the higher standing, there were not a few who were familiar 
with literary and scientific pursuits, and possessed a decided 
taste for intellectual cultivation and classical refinement. To 
such men the society of Dr Wardlaw was a decided acquisi- 
tion. He was not only “a scholar, and a ripe-and good one,” 
but his person, manners, conversation, preaching, and writings, 
were all those of apolished, refined, and courteous Christian gen- 
tleman. When to these attractive qualities and acquirements, 
all distinctive of the man, we add the immeasurably higher 
qualification of gospel truth, spiritual elevation, sound prin- 
ciple, and a pure and holy life and conversation, it willat once - 
be seen that such a man must have early acquired, and steadily 
exercised, a most beneficial influence in Glasgow. Even at a 
later period, when the irresistible impulse of the mighty Chal- 
mers poured a glowing torrent of vital energy into G. L 
the influence of the calm, reflective, and refined eloquence of 
Wardlaw, continued to exereise a large and beneficial sway 
over the minds of the cultivated, and also cool and calculating, 
merchant princes of that vast commercial community. Each 
of these distinguished men, so different in many respecte, had 
his own special sphere, in which he was more useful than the 
other would have been; so, without attempting to institute any 
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comparison between them, let it be frankly admitted that Dr 
Wardlaw was a man of whom Glasgow had need ; and that his 
influence there was of great value to the interests of religion, 
for many years, and over a wide circle of wealthy and culti- 
vated men. 

Some dissensions between Dr Wardlaw’s congregation and 
that of Mr Ewing, disturbed both pastors for a period, but 
never interrupted their warm and generous personal friendship 
to each other, nor shook their mutual confidence and affection. 
Into such points we need not enter, having no pleasure in re- 
lating the contentions of sister churches; although it might be 
shown that such contentions, without any superior authority to 
which both are amenable, such as exists in the Presbyterian 
system of superior church courts, seem to point out the central 
element of weakness inherent in the Congregational system, 
and impairing its efficiency. Soon after these disturbances had 
been allayed between the two congregations at Glasgow, the 
leading men there, and in other parts of the country, began to 
devise some measure for the training of young men for the 
work of the ministry, which had become necessary in conse- 
quence of the course adopted by the Haldanes. The result 
was the formation, in 1811, of an institution called The Glas- 
gow Theological Academy, to be conducted by Dr Wardlaw, 
as Professor of Systematic Theology, and Mr Ewing, to whom 
the department of Biblical Criticism was assigned. “ Thus,” 
says Dr Alexander, ‘‘was Mr Wardlaw placed in a position in 
which his mind was officially directed to those peculiar studies 
in which he was so eminently fitted to excel, and in which his 
labours have been productive of such extensive benefit to the 
church.” 

In a short time after Dr Wardlaw had been placed in this 
influential position, he was called again into the field of con- 
troversy, on a subject of the utmost general importance. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the last century, and while Moderatism 
was passing through its darkest and coldest phase, a species 
of Socinianism pervaded the west of Scotland. The name was 
not avowedly held, because such an avowal would have been an 
open denial of the doctrinal standards of the church, and might 
have led to deposition; but the extreme Moderates, or New 
Light ministers,—by whom the poet Robert Burns was misled 
and corrupted, and whom he in turn praised in some of his 
most irreligious poems,—secretly held opinions in no degree 
better than those of the avowed Socinians. Of course the 
avowed Socinians, or Unitarians, as they fallaciously termed 
themselves, were very greatly encouraged and strengthened by 
such a state of matters. In Glasgow they were becoming 
alarmingly numerous, and their pernicious tenets were spread- 
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ing throughout the community. Dr Wardlaw’s duty, as a 
theological professor, led him to study carefully the Scripture 
evidence in support of the supreme divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He chose the same subject on which to deliver a 
course of monthly Sabbath evening lectures in his own place 
of worship. These soon attracted attention. Mr Yates, the 
Unitarian minister, attended those lectures, and attempted to 
answer them on subsequent evenings in his own chapel. This 
increased the interest felt in the course; and at its conclusion 
Dr Wardlaw received numerous and urgent applications to 
publish his lectures. With this request he complied. They 
appeared in an octavo volume in the spring of 1814, and were 
immediately welcomed by the public, both in Scotlend and 
England, as a most seasonable, lucid, and convincing defence 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian system. This 
work is, in our opinion, the most valuable of all Dr Wardlaw’s 
productions. _We so entirely concur in what Dr Alexander 
has said respecting it, that we cannot do better than tran- 
scribe his opinion :— 


“Of a work so generally known, and which has now attained the 
rank of one of the standard books of British theology, it is unnecessary 
to offer here any analysis; and any but the shortest critique -upon it 
would be out of place. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that while it is 
more popular in its cast, and has less of learning and force than the 
nearly contemporary works of Horsley and Magee, it is inferior to 
neither of them in clearness and cogency of reasoning, and is greatly 
superior to both in suavity of manner, fulness of scriptural illustration, 
and depth and unction of spiritual feeling. At the time it appeared, it 
was very much the work that was wanted in this country, no less 
than in America, to counteract the effect on the popular mind of such 
writings as those of Priestley, Lindsay, and Belsham. If the different 
ground now assumed by Unitarians,—who no longer make a fashion 
of appealing to Scripture as an objective standard of religious truth, 
but would draw all from within, and submit all to a purely subjective 
test,—have rendered it less important in a polemical point of view 
than formerly, yet, to the scientific theologian, who is concerned to 
estimate all the forms of religious opinion that have prevailed among 
men by their relation to the written Word of God, and to the practical 
Christian, who is desirous to possess clear and correct conceptions of re- 
vealed truth, both in its principle and in its application, the book will 
continue to possess a more than common value.” 

In the last sentence of this extract, Dr Alexander alludes 
to the peculiar aspect of modern Socinianism. To this, cer- 
tainly, Dr Wardlaw’s work could not furnish a direct reply. 
But there will always be a Socinianism like that to which it 
does reply, because that phase of error is natural to one con- 
dition of the human mind; and to people in this incipient 
stage of humanised Christianity,—if Christianity it ought to, 
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be called at all, even in courtesy,—Dr Wardlaw’s work will be 
the best antidote that could be given. For that reason it will 
never lose its value, and will carry his name, and convey his 
gifts and graces, to the latest ages. The modern philoso- 
phistic, or mystic Socinianism, may either be allowed to run 
to seed and then die,—as in the case of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and as soon will be the case with Theodore Parker, James 
Martineau, and their followers,—or there must be written a 
very different work, meeting them on their own ground, grap- 
pling with their philosophisms, plucking out the heart of their 
absurdity, and making their wild and empty folly apparent to 
all the intelligent world. To do this adequately would re- 
quire a man with mental characteristics somewhat different 
from those possessed by Dr Wardlaw—different, but not ne- 
cessarily higher ; and we have no doubt it will be done, if the 
continued pretentious arrogance of that set of men seem to 
render it necessary for the sake of our common Christianity. 
Many interesting notices of Dr Wardlaw’s public life, now 
full of honour from all Christian churches,—of his preaching, 
with regard to its style, manner, and effect,—and of his per- 
sonal character, especially as seen in the sweet privacy of 
domestic life, and among friends loving and beloved,—fill up a 
considerable portion of the memoir, and are executed with 
great delicacy and skill. But these we can only recommend 
to the readers of the volume, and advance to topics not more 
agreeable, but of greater public importance. The position 
which Dr Wardlaw had early taken in the Baptist contro- 
versy almost constrained him to keep the field when any new 
antagonist appeared. The publication of a work by Mr Cox, 
in which Dr Wardlaw’s opinions were directly controverted, 
he could not but regard as a challenge to resume the conflict. 
With this he was by no means reluctant to comply, and 
early in 1825 he issued a work bearing the title, “A Disser- 
tation on the Scriptural Authority, Nature, and Uses, of 
Infant Baptism.” At a considerably later period, in 1846, a 
third edition of this work appeared, with a long appendix, 
containing strictures on Dr Halley’s recent work on baptism. 
Dr Halley replied soon afterwards; but Dr Wardlaw’s re- 
maining time and energies were so much exhausted, as well as 
pre-occupied, that he did not find leisure and strength for the 
further prosecution of the controversy. 
_ In recording these passages of Dr Wardlaw’s life and writ- 
ings, Dr Alexander takes the opportunity of intimating that 
he differs in opinion on some material points from Dr Ward- 
law, and states briefly, but strongly, the reasons why he so 
differs ; stating also, that to him “ Dr Halley’s book seems 
quite unanswerable.” We regret this very deeply; both be- 
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cause we regret that such laxity of opinion should be held by 
any one, and because it is doubly painful when that laxity ie 
countenanced by such a man as Dr Alexander, whose senti- 
ments cannot but have great weight with many. Dr Ward- 
law’s argument is very well stated, in a condensed form, by 
Dr Alexander, a part of which we here extract: “ This dis- 
sertation consists of three parts. In the first of these the 
author considers, ‘ the divinely instituted practice previously 
to the New Testament dispensation, and the absence of all 
evidence authorising a departure from that practice under it.’ 
Here his aim is to sustain the following position: ‘ Before the 
coming of Christ, the covenant of grace had been revealed ; 
and under that covenant there existed a divinely instituted 
connection between children and their parents. The sign and 
seal of the blessings of the covenant was, by divine appoint- 
ment, administered to children; and there can be produced 
no satisfactory evidence of this connection having been done 
away. In the second part, he adduces ‘ evidence of the fact 
that, instead of such departure being authorised, the children 
of converts to the faith of the gospel were actually baptised 
along with their parents in the time of the apostles.’ And, in 
the third part, he elucidates ‘ the important truths and duties 
which the baptism of infants exhibits and impresses upon our 
minds; and the perfect consistency of the administration of 
this ordinance to them with all that the Bible teaches re- 
specting them, as subjects of salvation and of the kingdom of 
heaven.” Of these three sections, Dr Alexander adds, “ The 
first is probably that to which the author would have pointed, 
as the most important in an argumentative point of view.” 
- No doubt he would, and so would every other reasoner. But 
it is this very section, against which Dr Halley direets his ar- 
gument, of which Dr Alexander says, “ It presents itself to my 
mind as fallacious ;” and against which he thinks Dr Halley’s 
argument is unanswerable. We entertain a very different 
opinon. Dr Wardlaw’s argument from the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, in favour of infant baptism, has always appeared to us 
perfectly conclusive. It might be stated thus:—The Abra- 
hamic covenant can be proved to be identical with that of the 
gospel. Under its Abrahamic aspect God instituted infant 
admission, by a special mode. What God has instituted none 
but God may abrogate or change. Under the gospel form of 
that covenant he changed the mode of admission; but there 
is no evidence that he changed the time. Circumcision, 
therefore, has been changed into baptism, but infant admis- 
sion remains, and must remain, until divine authority can be 
shown for the change. The nature of Dr Halley’s argument 
is sufficiently indicated in the title of his reply to Dr Ward- 
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law,—‘ Baptism the Designation of the Catechumens, not the 
Symbol of the Members of the Christian Church.” This very 
title would suggest the inquiry, Does Dr Halley regard baptism 
as a sacrament, or not? We should like to have from-Dr 
Halley a grave definition of a Christian sacrament. Another 
inquiry might also be suggested by Dr Halley’s title-page: If 
baptism be only the designation of the catechumens, would it 
not seem to follow that it should not be administered to chil- 
dren till they are able to receive catechetical instruction? 
But the subject is far too extensive and important to admit of 
being discussed at present, and in the small space at our dis- 
posal. Our sense of duty to the public constrained us to ex- 
press our dissent from Dr Alexander’s statements; and having 
done so, we must return to the work before us. 

Dr Wardlaw had scarcely completed his revised and enlarged 
reissue of his Dissertation on Infant Baptism, when he again 
entered the field of controversy with a more famous antagonist 
than any he had hitherto encountered. In 1825 Henry 
Brougham was inaugurated as Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow ; on which occasion he delivered a splendid oration, 
but gave utterance to one very pernicious sentiment regarding 
man’s responsibility for his belief. This sentiment Dr Ward- 
law thought it his duty to controvert, that he might guard the 
public mind against the evil consequences deducible from the 
distinguished statesman’s fallacious and daring assertion. In 


this instance, also, the able and independent biographer, after ~ 


giving a condensed statement of his author’s argument, dis- 
putes its soundness, and expresses his regret that Dr Wardlaw 
took lower ground than he was entitled to take in the discus- 
sion of such a question as that mooted by Lord Brougham. 
We feel strongly tempted to make a copious extract from this 
part of the work, in which Dr Alexander himself takes up the 
question, discusses it in a very masterly manner on that higher 
ground which, as he intimates, Dr Wardlaw ought to have 
taken, and completely demonstrates the fallacy of Lord 
Brougham’s assertion. 

A few years later we meet Dr Wardlaw again on the con- 
troversial arena, but in the discussion of subjects more directly 
theological than that which he had to maintain against Lord 
Brougham. The views of the late Edward Irving, of Thomas 
Erskine, Esq., advocate, and others, had produced considerable 
excitement in various parts of Scotland, particularly in the 
West, and lax opinions became rife on such topics as the assur- 
ance of faith and the extent of the atonement. This called 
forth Dr Wardlaw, who, in 1830, published two essays, one on 
each of these topics. Here again Dr Alexander finds reason 
to express some difference of opinion from Dr Wardlaw, par- 
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ticularly with regard to the essay on Assurance. The biogra- 
pher has again the advantage, as we think, in clearness of 
conception regarding the real point to be discussed; as also in 
soundness of thought and cogency of reasoning. But when he 
expresses greater approbation of the essay on the Extent of 
the Atonement, and again approves of Dr Wardlaw’s views on 
the same subject in a subsequent controversy, we think him 
wrong,—we think both Wardlaw and Alexander wrong, very 
specially in their conception of the primary idea in accordance 
with which such a lofty theme must be discussed, so far as it 
can be discussed by man: Let the idea of the necessarily in- 
finite sufficiency of the Saviour’s atoning work be fully con- 
ceived, and then any such thing as the notion of an exact 
equivalence with the punishment due to atone for any finite 
amount of sin and sinners, becomes an impossible notion, 
because there can be no relation between infinity and finity. 
Or let the idea of the necessary and eternal identity of will and 
purpose in the triune God be fully conceived,—as fully as man 
can conceive it,—and then the human notion of double objects 
and double destinations in providing and applying the atone- 
ment, must also be seen to be at least absurd, if not something 
like a profane application of human modes of thought to the 
eternal mind. But on this subject, also, our limits forbid us to 
enter. 

In the beginning of 1832, Dr Wardlaw published a volume 
entitled “ Discourses on the Sabbath.” The number of dis- 
courses is nine, of which the first four are devoted to the 
argumentative defence of the Sabbath, as a divine institution 
of universal and permanent obligation. On this work also 
Dr Alexander expresses his difference in opinion from that 
adopted by Dr Wardlaw on one very important topic. The 
remarks of the able biographer are so valuable that we must 
lay them before our readers:— ‘ 

“In the concluding discourse in this volume Dr Wardlaw discusses 
the delicate and difficult question of the province of the civil magis- 
trate in relation to the Sabbath. The position he assumes here is, 
that as the Sabbath has a twofold aspect, a secular and a sacred, the 
legislature, though precluded from enforcing its observance on the 
ground of the latter, may, on the ground of the former, enforce 
it so far as to prohibit all traffic, to secure from all unnecessary 
annoyance and interruption those who choose to devote the day 
to religious service, and to regulate the amusements of the people 
so far as to prevent all noisy and obtrusive modes of recreation. 
This part of the work appears to me not worthy of the rest; and 
betrays indications, I think, of having been written hastily, or per- 
haps under the depressing influence of feeble health. The author's 
reasoning is singularly inconclusive. Obviously his premises are too 
narrow, or his conclusions too wide ; for if the magistrate be restricted 
to the mere secular bearings of the Sabbath, —that is, its advantages to the 
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health of the community,—he has clearly no right to make the infrac- 
tion of it a crime, to be repressed by penalties ; and it is clearly a@ mere 
piece of tyranny to dictate to the people within what limits their amuse- 
ments are to be kept, so long as they do no injury to person or pro- 
perty. And with regard to the protection of those who choose to spend 
the day in religious exercises, that applies ta all days as well as Sun- 
day ; for every society which meets peaceably, for lawful purposes, 1s 
entitled to the protection of law, on whatever day they may choose to 
assemble. Nothing seems more certain, than that if you abstract from 
the sacred,—that is, the religiously imperative character of the Sabbath, 
—you must place it legislatively on the same level with any other civil 
holiday ; and in that casé, all that the legislature can do is to name the 
day for a holiday, leaving the community to observe it as such or not 
as they please, and to spend it in any recreations that shall be most 
agreeable to them. When the magistrate, professing to stand on 
purely secular ground, attempts to do more,—attempts to do as much 
as Dr Wardlaw says in this discourse he ought to do,—no wonder that 
the people should become rebellious. Their common sense tells them 
that his reasoning is unsound—that his premises do not legitimate his 
conclusion ; and therefore they cry out against his interference as unjust 
and tyrannous. If the cricket club of parish A shall see meet to chal- 
lenge the cricket club of parish Z to a match next Sunday, that shall 
decide in the face of all England the comparative merits of these illus- 
trious rivals ; or if John Stubbs thinks nothing so refreshing, after a 
hard week’s work, as a game at bowls or skittles on the Sunday ; or if 
the grocer’s wife, with her marriageable, but not married daughters, 
thinks there is nothing on earth so pleasant as a Sunday visit to 
Greenwich or Vauxhall ; is it not most unreasonable in the legislature 
to step in and say, ‘It is true we appointed this day to be observed 
purely on secular grounds, as a day of relaxation and recreation, but, 
nevertheless, we cannot allow you to amuse yourselves on this day as 
you may on other days; and therefore all such noisy and obtrusive 
amusements as these must be prohibited.” This sort of legislation 
plainly will never do. Either the magistrate must not meddle with 
Sabbath observance at all, or he must take his stand on the religious 
character of the day ; and just as he forbids polygamy, or the marry- 
ing of one’s sister, or the holding of slaves, or perjury, or many things 
besides, on the ground that God has denounced them, he must forbid, 
under such penalties as he shall see meet, all open violation, by traffic 
or amusement, of a day which God has said shall be kept as a day of 
rest for man and for beast. When the legislator takes his pene | on 
this principle, he will have the conscience of the -nation on his side; 
and if his enactments be wise and just, he will find public feeling sup- 
port him ; but if otherwise, he is only likely to produce confusion and 
. riot by his interference. With these convictions, I cannot but regret 

that Dr Wardlaw should have lent the sanction of his high authority 
to a doctrine which, if acted upon by our legislature, and embraced by 


the community, would soon deprive us of all the blessings of the Sab- 
bath as a day of religious rest.” 


These are true and noble sentiments, fearlessly and power- 
fully expressed by a man whose opinion none can affect to 
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despise ; and we have great pleasure in giving to them all the 
additional publicity which our efforts can secure. It must 
have given Dr Alexander great delight, when, on a very recent 
occasion, the religious observance of the Christian Sabbath 
was successfully vindicated and maintained in the British 
Parliament. But although the victory has for the time been 
gained, it may be regarded as absolutely certain that the 
conflict will be renewed; and therefore it is well that sound 
principles should continue to be held forth on the subject. 
The “ enmity of the carnal mind against God,” as Scripture 
designates the natural condition of fallen man, will never 
cease to dislike the religious character of the Sabbath, and 
the divine authority on which that religious character rests ; 
but, following the devices of cautious worldly-wisdom, it may 
abstain from further agitation for a time, with the design of 
resuming its attempts on some future opportunity, especially 
should the opinion appear to be becoming prevalent that 
the civil magistrate has no right to guide his procedure by 
regard to religious principles. 

It seemed to have. become almost a matter of necessity, 
that in every controversy which arose Dr Wardlaw should 
take a prominent part. His own mental endowments, and 
their strongly dialectic and logical bias, the deep interest 
he felt in every thing that affected the public welfare, and his 
position as the foremost man in the religious denomination 
with which he was connected, all concurred to render it, in 
a great measure, a matter of duty for him to give public ex- 
pression to his sentiments on all matters of public importance. 
This, and not any special delight in mere controversy, we 
regard as the reason why he took such a prominent part in all 
the controversies of his time. That time was also, in’a very - 
peculiar manner, one of incessant controversy. The torpor 
of the preceding century had been succeeded by a period of 
unexampled excitement; and that excitement impelled the 
vast energies of the aroused public mind to throw aside all 
regard for ancient and time-honoured institutions and opinions, 
to inquire anew into the grounds and reasons of everything, | 
however thoroughly settled it might have previously appeared, 
and to sweep on in something like the wild career of a great 
mental and moral revolution. ‘Never, perhaps,” to quote 
from Dr Alexander, “ had such a season of debate and ques- 
tion been known before in Scotland. On every hand discus- 
sions,— keen, acute, sometimes violent, always earnest,— 
prevailed. The Apocrypha controversy had not yet quite 
raged itself to sleep. The controversy about assurance and 
universal pardon was still going forward. The controversy 
about the humanity of Christ, about miracles, and gifts of 
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tongues, was at its height. The anti-slavery controversy was 
becoming every day more vehement and absorbing. And, in 
the midst of this already crowded arena, a new controversy 
suddenly arose, more intense and bitter than any of the others, 
—one which outlived all the others, and which has left its 
mark on the frame-work of Scottish society too deeply to be 
soon obliterated. I refer to the voluntary controversy which 
sprang up in 1830, and in which Dr Wardlaw took so promi- 
nent a part for many years.” : 

Into any discussion of the voluntary controversy, we are 
not disposed at present to enter. That controversy may now 
be regarded as an extinct volcano; or, if not wholly extinct, 
its fires, by which the entire kingdom for a period was con- 
vulsed, are now nearly burned out; and we have no specia. 
desire to rekindle the smouldering embers. Its general cha- 
racter has been succinctly, clearly, and fairly stated by Dr 
Alexander; and the part taken in it by Dr Wardlaw is also 
very candidly related, and with sufficient fulness. We might 
be inclined to estimate Dr Wardlaw’s exertions in the contro- 
versy considerably lower than is done by his biographer; but 
into the subject, as already said, we do not mean to enter. 
There is, however, one portion of Dr Alexander’s closing com- 


ment on that controversy from which we think it right to give 
an extract :— . 


“The one point on which I crave permission to reserve favourable 
judgment, is that touching the province of the civil magistrate in reli- 
gion. On this point Dr Wardlaw had abstained, in former publica- 
tions, from attempting any discussion, resolved, as he says in a letter 
to a friend, to keep himself to the Scripture argument against estab- 
lishments. To this resolution it was, of course, impossible for him to 
adhere when summoned to appear as respondent to Dr Chalmers ; but 
that such a necessity should have been laid upon him, I cannot but 
regret ; as what he has written on the subject of the civil magistrate’s 
office in relation to religion, is by no means equal to the other parts of 
this volume. The conclusion at which he arrives is the extreme one 
of voluntaryism, viz., ‘That the true and legitimate province of the 
magistrate, in regard to religion, is to have no province at ull,’—a con- 
clusion so startling and unwelcome, that it had need to be founded‘on 
very cogent reasons to command our assent. On what grounds, then, 
has Dr Wardlaw rested this conclusion? In the first instance, on the as- 
sertion that Scripture has confined the magistrate’s functions within the 
sphere of civil matters. But has not the lecturer stumbled here, at the 
very threshold? If the magistrate have no province in regard to reli- 
gion at all, with what consistency can he be appealed to the Bible, the 
standard of religious truth and duty, to determine what his proper pro- 
vince is? or, if he may be summoned legitimately, as a magistrate, to 
learn his functions from the Bible, how can it be justly said that he 
has nothing whatever, a8 a magistrate, to do with religion ? 

“ But waiving this, let us come to the question, What saith the Bible 
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in regard to the functions of the civil magistrate? On this point Dr 
Wardlaw is far from being explicit. He asserts the incompetency of 
the civil magistrate to decide for his subjects what is religious truth, 
and constantly affirms. that all that is properly religious lies between 
God and the conscience. I presume that no modern advocate of civil 
establishments of religion will deny or question either of these posi- 
tions. All he will plead for is, that the magistrate may lawfully, for 
the great ends of civil government, provide the means of religiously 
educating the people,—a claim which neither interferes between the 
conscience of the people and God, nor assumes to determine for the peo- 
ple what is truth in religion. It would not be fair to represent men 
of Dr Chalmers’s way of thinking on this subject as if they contended 
for the right of magistrates to compel men to believe, or pretend to be- 
lieve, a given set of dogmas, when all they assert is the right of the 
magistrate to make provision for the religious instruction of the com- 
munity, leaving it free to all to accept that instruction or not as they 
please. On this point I frankly confess I cannot see how the negative 
can be maintained, as an abstract general proposition, without reducing 
the functions of the civil magistrate to those of a mere policeman, set 
up to enforce the will of the majority. If governments are to p 

on the recognition of moral distinctions ; if they are bound to enact 
only what is consistent with moral truth; if, above all, they are to 
receive and obey the Bible, and recognise its declarations in their en- 
actments ; then they not only have a province in regard to religion, 
but it very greatly concerns them that their subjects should be in- 
structed in those principles which can alone enable them to appreciate 
aright such legislation. Moreover, if government is to be regarded in . 
the light of a trust reposed in the hands of the magistrate for the wel- 
fare of the community,—not merely their protection from robbery and 
wrong, but their welfare, in the healthy development of all their facul- 
ties of social improvement,—it is surely most unreasonable to forbid 
the magistrate to use the only means by which such a result can be 
certainly attained. Of all tyranny, the most exorbitant is that which 
ties a man to an end, but refuses to him the means by which alone that 
end can be reached,—not only commanding him to make bricks with- 
out supplying him with straw, but forbidding him to use the straw 
even when he has managed to procure it. Of this worse than - 
tian tyranny, are those theoretically guilty who would bind the ma- 
gistrate to secure the order and well-being of the community, and yet 
forbid him, under any circumstances, to provide that education by 
which alone this end can be effectually secured: 

“ It is usual with those who take the extreme views adopted by Dr 
Wardlaw, to lay stress on the question, Who is to determine what is 
to be taught for religious truth to the community? There is no doubt 
a difficulty here; but it is one which surely has been_immensely ex- 
aggerated, both theoretically and practically. In this country, the om- 
niscience of parliament is as much a principle of government as its 
omnipotence,—in the modified sense, of course, in which alone such 
language can be used by any human institution. We proceed con- 
tinually on the assumption that there is nothing on which parliament 
may not arrive at full and accurate knowledge. On all questions of 
science, of art, of business, of diplomacy, of warfare ; on questions of 
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medicine and metallurgy, of engineering and education, of manufac- 
‘ture and painting; on every subject, in short, that concerns the welfare 
of the community, parliament is continually called to pronounce deci- 
sions involving the assumption of all but infallible capacity for deter- 
mining the truth. It will not be easy to show why a body, in whose 
powers of ascertaining truth in all other departments of knowledge the 
community implicitly confides, should be pronounced helplessly incom- 
petent in the department of theological truth. It is, no doubt, possible 
that parliament may err in the opinions it may authorise to be taught 
to the people; but the probability of this is not so great as to render 
it incompetent for parliament to make the attempt; and if liberty be 
left to all who choose to dissent from the opinions taught by the go- 
vernment teachers, every freedom seems to be secured to the commu- 
nity which, on grounds of general policy, can be required. 

* The only sure and consistent line of argument on this subject 
seems to be that of those who admit that the magistrate, as such, has 
to do with religion; who, on the ground of this, summon him to the 
Bible, that he may learn there what true religion is, and what he may 
legitimately do in regard to its interests; who admit his obligations to 
provide for the moral and religious education of the community, but 
who stipulate that, as in this the Bible is his authority, so he shall 
scrupulously refrain from infringing upon any of its prescriptions, or 
on any of the rights conferred by it on the people of Christ, in the 
scheme and apparatus of religious education he sets to work. To those 
who are agreed on these principles, the only further question of any 
moment is, What saith the Scripture on the subject of establishments 
and endowments of Christianity as a mode of promoting the religious 
education of the community? And in answer to this question, the 
reasoning of Dr Wardlaw, in the earlier lectures in this volume, con- 
firmed as they are by the facts of the concluding lectures, will be found 
most valuable, as showing that such institutions cannot be set up with- 
out doing violence to express injunctions of Scripture, superseding 
chartered rights of the followers of Christ, and entailing innumerable 
evils on the Christian cause.” 


With the last sentence of the preceding extract we do not 
agree, viewing it as an abstract proposition; for we are con- 
vinced that it might be shown, on grounds of abstract truth, 
that there could be a civil establishment of Christianity with- 
out any of the evil consequences which are there stated as in- 
evitable, and in full harmony with Scripture injunctions, the 
rights of Christians, and the advancement of true spiritual 
religion. But as we are also convinced that no existing reli- 
gious establishment complies with the conditions which would 
. be required, or is free from the evils which have been men- 
tioned, and as the only point we ever really cared to main- 
tain was the right and duty of the civil magistrate in regard 
to religion,—which Dr Alexander concedes as fully as we could 
desire,—we are not inclined to deal further with the question, 
delighting rather to view the voluntary controversy as an ex 
tinct voleano. This only we beg to add, that if such views 
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regarding the relation of the civil eee to religion as 
those which Dr Alexander has so well and ably expressed 
should become generally prevalent, there might soon exist a 
truly evangelical alliance of all the true churches of Christ 
throughout a truly evangelical Christendom. 

When the Congregational churches in England adopted the 
very important resolution to found a Congregational leeture- 
ship, by which encouragement and opportunity might be given — 
to the production of valuable works on subjects which could 
not well be discussed in the pulpit, Dr Wardlaw was selected 
to begin the course. This led to the composition of his work 
on Christian Ethics. Dr Alexander gives some statements of 
his own opinions on the main topics of this work, so valuable 
that we feel it to be a duty to extract a considerable section of 
his brief but admirable disquisition on the subject of moral 
obligation :— 


“ The work, as published, consists of nine lectures (the eighth in the 
delivery having been divided into two in the publishing), besides a 
considerable body of notes, to which extensive additions were made in 
subsequent editions. The author's main design is to maintain the 
supreme authority of the Bible as the only infallible rule of moral 
action; and, with this view, he not only contends for submission to the . 
Bible on all points on which it gives judgment, in preference to every 
other source of moral decision, but asserts that no other source is valid 
or can be trusted, in consequence of the depravity which the Fall has 
intreduced into the soul of man. He is thus led to examine the dif- 
ferent theories of moral obligation, and to apply to them the test fur- 
nished by this fact in man’s moral history. The theories which he 
examines are the Aristotelian, the Stoical, the Epicurean, that of 
Cudworth, Clarke, and Price, that of Adam Smith, that of Hutcheson, 
that of Brown, that of Hume, and the Utilitarians, and (with especial 
minuteness) that of Butler, Against all these he maintains that they 
are vitiated, even when in other respects most correct, by the radical 
error of assuming that a depraved mind, investigating a depraved 
nature, can arrive at any certain and fixed principles of right and 
wrong. Such principles, he proceeds to show, can be found ultimately 
only in the Divine Nature ; and, as this nature can become knowable 
by us only through revelation, he argues that it is in the Bible alone 
that we can obtain a certain guide to moral truth. In the three con- 
cluding lectures he shows the identity of morality and religion, inquires 
how far disinterestedness is an essential quality in legitimate love to 
God, and illustrates the peculiarities of Christian obligation and duty. 

* A second edition of this work was speedily called for; and not long 
after this appeared, it was noticed in an article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, vol. Ixi., p. 59. The reviewer, whilst admitting it to be ‘ one 
of the ablest and most plausible’ of the class of publications among 
which he places it, animadverts somewhat sharply on the views it con- 
tains, as to the influence of depravity on our capacity for ascertaining 
moral truth. These views, he thinks, involve the conclusion, that 
‘we are deprived of all assurance respecting those fundamental truths 
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which natural theology has been supposed to teach ;’ whilst, on the 
other hand, ‘if we be referred,’ he says, ‘ to faith in confirmation of 
their reality, still the evidences of that faith have no power of affecting 
our minds, except through the medium of those very powers whose 
authority has been previously thrown aside; so that,’ he adds, ‘ this 
absurd endeavour to thrust Christianity into the room of philosophy, 
ends in the palpable triumph of scepticism over both.’ To these stric- 
tures Dr Wardlaw thought it proper to reply; and this he did ina 
lengthened preface to the third edition of his work, which came out in 
1836. Besides some skirmishing on minor and collateral points, he 
offers a full answer to the objections above cited; the substance of 
which is, that he has nowhere affirmed that reason itself is so depraved, 
that it is physically impossible for man to discover or to appreciate the 
grounds on which the truths of natural religion rest, otherwise man 
would not be accountable ; but only, that reason is so impeded in its 
operation by depravity as to conduct to false and dangerous conclu- 
sions. This is true, he affirms, whether the subject of investigation be 
the principles of natural or the evidences of revealed religion. Man 
is intellectually capable of ascertaining the truth in both cases; the 
evidence in both is sufficient ; but evil influences, arising from depra- 
vity, are apt to warp reason in its exercise, and pervert it in its de- 
cisions. The question Dr Wardlaw holds to be one simply of fact. 
Is it not true, that men, left to themselves, have invariably misread 
the lessons of natural religion? Now, how is this to be accounted for ? 
If we say the evidence for these lessons is insufficient, or that man is 
incapable of discerning it, we destroy his responsibility, and make his 
ignorance excusable; and if, on the other hand, we hold the evidence 
to be sufficient, and man capable of apprehending it, his failing to do 
so can result only from some perversity of inclination interfering with, 
or preventing the due exercise of his reason in the matter. In main- 
taining, therefore, this latter hypothesis, he contends that he not only 
does not ‘thrust Christianity into the place of philosophy,’ but 
simply borrows from Christianity the only adequate explanation of a 
fact which philosophy must admit, but cannot explain. 

“This seems a sufficient reply to the somewhat superficial strictures 
of the reviewer. In making it, however, Dr Wardlaw, I cannot help 
thinking, has unconsciously laid bare the weak point of his whole book, 
and of the theory of moral science it is designed to uphold. — For it 
appears from this reply, that all he intended to assert was, that natural 
reason and conscience are liable to be perverted in their decisions on 
moral questions. But if this be all he means to teach, then we may 
observe, in the first place, that his doctrine is one which the adherents 
of nearly all the theories of morals on which he has animadverted 
would at once admit as perfectly compatible with their principles; 
_and, in the second place, that as the alleged liability affects our reason 
and conscience only in the way of perverting their decisions, this can 
have no bearing upon the foundation of moral distinctions, but will 
operate exclusively on our practical determination and application of 
the standard or rule of morals. In objecting, therefore, to all the 
moral systems which he has examined, that they are vitiated by a ra- 
dical error arising from their not taking into account human depra- 
vity, Dr Wardlaw has applied to them a test which, from his own 
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subsequent assertion of the doctrine he meant to teach regarding the 
influence of depravity on the operations of the natural reason, may be 
shown to be irrelevant. 

“TI do not conceive that it would be proper to drag the reader of this 
volume into a lengthened disquisition on the subject of moral obliga- 
tion ; but I cannot, without disrespect to Dr Wardlaw, pass on with- 
out endeavouring, as briefly as may be, to make good the remark which 
I oe just ventured to make as to a defect in the doctrine of this 
work. 

“ The moral judgment is either the result of a process of reasoning, _ 
or it is given immediately as a product of intelligence. On the former hy- 
pothesis, the basis of moral distinctions and the standard of moral discri- 
mination are both without us; on the latter hypothesis they may be both 
within us, and the latter must be so: in other words, on the former 
hypothesis, right and wrong are alike determined and indicated by 
something that is not part of our own mental being; on the other, it 
is in virtue of our being constituted as we are that we know what is 
right and what is wrong, just as we know the qualities of bodies; and, 
for aught we can tell, this may be the only reason why one thing is 
right and another wrong. This dizresis of opinion has separated ethical 
writers into two great sections; to the former of whom moral distinc- 
tions have an: objective validity, while to the latter they are only sub- 
jectively valid. The two comprise- within them all the varieties of 
ethical speculation as to the foundation and standard of morals, 

‘** Now, on neither of these hypotheses does it appear that the fact 
of human depravity can be adhibited either as an element of specu- 
lation or as a test of validity. Not on the first, because there the 
basis and the standard of morality being both assumed to be without 
us, cannot possibly be affected by any change that may have passed 
over us since man was first made: Not on the second, because if mo- 
rality, theoretically or practically, depend on the constitution God has 
given us, to affirm that that constitution is fatally vitiated, guoad this 
very thing, is virtually to pronounce morality -an impossible thing for 
us. On either hypothesis, then, it seems that to apply this fact asa 
test of moral systems is irrelevant. 

** On turning to Dr Wardlaw’s own theory of moral obligation and 
prescription, the remark occurs, that if the objection he urges from the 
present condition of human nature were applicable to any of those 
who, like himself, attach gn objective validity to moral distinctions, it 
would be applicable no less to him than to them. For on his theory as 
well as theirs, (seeing in neither can the basis or the standard of morals 
be affected by the state of man's nature,). the only place where depra- 
vity could possibly have any effect, would be in the application of the 
standard to actual occurrences. But if depravity make a man read 
the revelation of nature wrong, will not the same influence operate to 
make him read Scripture wrong? In the former case the lesson may 
be less full and clear than in the latter; but that is not the question : 
the question is, Can a man, whose mental eye is so disordered that he 
will certainly read the former lesson imperfectly or erringly, hope, with- 
out a cure of his disorder, to read the latter correctly and savingly ? 
If the question were one of natural capacity, of course the plainer the 
lesson the more likely would the learner be to acquire it; but Dr 
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Wardlaw has strongly repudiated this supposition, and has rested his 
case entirely on man’s moral disorder. Well, the point I would press 
is: If moral disorder unfit a man for ascertaining aright the truths 
unfolded by the hand of the Creator in the constitution of the moral 
universe, will it not equally unfit him for ascertaining aright the truths 
unfolded by the word of the Creator in the Scriptures? 

“IT have dwelt the longer on this, because I consider it the main de- 
fect of Dr Wardlaw’s book ; and because, but for the influence of this 
idea, he would not only have avoided a certain confusion of representa- 
tion, singularly unlike his usual style of thinking, but, would have 
presented his own theory of morals with more of ‘completeness, co- 
gency, and interest, than he has done. Nothing, 1 think, can be 
more admirable and convincing than his proof that the only foundation 
of moral truth is to be sought in the Divine Essence; and if he had 
contented himself -with affirming the effect of depravity in leading 
men to set aside the dictates of conscience, whether instructed by the 
law of nature or by the written law of the Bible, instead of — 
man’s inability to read the one law, while he admits his ability to re 
the other, his moral system would, in my humble judgment, have been 
complete and unassailable. As it is, there are many passages in his 
“ Christian Ethics,” which every competent judge will regard as 
affording most valuable contributions towards the just settlement of the 
great fundamental questions of ethical science.” 

With Dr Alexander’s disquisition we entirely agree, so far 
as he has thought proper to prosecute the subject; but we 
regret that he has so strictly confined himself to the point be- 
tween Dr Wardlaw and the reviewer. The whole important 
question of the possibility of producing a sound natural theo- 
logy, rises out of, or may be deduced from, the position brought 
under consideration. And when we advert to the exceedingly 
daring speculations and loose theories promulgated on the 
subject of natural theology in the present day, we cannot but 
wish that Dr Alexander had taken occasion to give a con- 
densed view of his own, as he so very well can, with reference 
to the dangerous use that might be made of Dr Wardlaw’s un- 
tenable position by a dexterous antagonist. Taking Dr Alex- 
ander’s own position, however, and making it the amended 
basis of Dr Wardlaw’s work, the danger may be avoided; and 
then the criticisms on other systems, contained in the work, will 
be found very instructive. 

Many of our readers will remember the excitement which 
arose fifteen or twenty years ago, among religious people, rela- 
tive to the subject of divine influence in regeneration, and 
kindred topics, which began to be known by the term Mori- 
sonianism, although but the resuscitation of an old and often 
refuted heresy. The theory was attractive to young, ill- 
informed, and shallow minds, and to people of ardent and 
emotional temperaments. It was found by Dr Wardlaw that 
these heretical opinions had begun to spread among the stu- 
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dents in the Theological Academy ; and as many of them con- 
tinued to retain their errors, notwithstanding all his attempts, 
he was constrained to dismiss them, in the due exercise of 
discipline. But it was soon discovered that several ministers 
both countenanced the expelled students, and shared with 
them in their heresy. Discipline had been exercised upon the 
students, and it was thought that consistency required that 
the ministers should not escape. But how could discipline be 
exercised, on the principles of Congregationalism! The Glas- 
gow churches entered nominally into a correspondence with 
certain other churches in the vicinity, whose pastors were 
charged with holding these heretical opinions; the result of 
which was, that the Glasgow churches withdrew fellowship 
from those in Hamilton, Ardrossan, Bellshill, Cambuslang, and 
Bridgeton. The correspondence which had preceded this re- 
sult was published as an appeal to the Congregational Union; 
but this procedure was not generally approved, as not expe- 
dient in itself, and not very reconcilable with the idea of 
Congregationalism. Dr Alexander thinks the course adopted 
was injudicious, and says that, in his opinion, “ Had Dr Ward- 
law and his brethren conferred with the erring pastors in their 
own name; and had they, on finding them persistent in their 
error, withdrawn from all ministerial fellowship with them; 
their course would have been unimpeachably correct, and 
might have been followed with most beneficial results.” We 
take leave to doubt whether any beneficial results could have 
followed from a course which would have necessarily left the 
erring pastors in the complete and unquestioned possession of 
every opportunity of diffusing error in their congregations, 
without even the semblance of a public remonstrance against 
their unsound teaching. If the course adopted by Dr Ward- 
law and his supporters was a violation of the strict Congrega- 
tional theory, it was at least an open attempt to condemn and 
discountenance error, with a full statement of the reasons why 
it was condemned, which might well lead men to reflect gravely 
on the nature of opinions so publicly repudiated by the most 
able and learned divines in the denomination; while the de- 
parture from Congregationalism, which it was thought to imply, 
might have led many to question whether the Congregational 
system were indeed the best fitted to preserve and protect the 
truth, the purity, and the power of gospel doctrines. Dr 
Alexander says, “As it was their sanction” (the sanction of 
the pastors of the body) “ which first gave him the status of 
an orthodox minister of their body, so they are the only parties 
competent to deprive him of that status if he shall afterwards 
swerve from his orthodoxy.” This reads very like a statement 
of the method by which a presbytery might proceed to depose 
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a minister who had been convicted before their court of un- 
soundness in the faith; and we should be very glad to think 
that such a course was competent to Congregational pastors. 
But instead of directing further attention to this great diffi- 
culty, of exercising due discipline among Congregationalists, 
which has always seemed to us a serious flaw in their system, 
we shall present our readers with Dr Alexander's strictures 
on Dr Wardlaw’s work, entitled “Congregational Indepen- 
dency, in Contradistinction to Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, 
the Church Polity of the New Testament :”— 


“ This work had been so long promised and expected, that many of 
those who desired its appearance, falling into the natural mistake of 
imagining that it had been undergoing an equally long preparation, 
seem to have indulged themselves in unreasonable expectations as to 
what it should contain. They anticipated I know not what new dis- 
coveries of reasons in support of Congregational Independency, and 
could hardly be restrained from sounding the trumpet for victory over 
other systems of church polity before their champion had struck his 
blow. The result was an equally unreasonable feeling of disappointment, 
when it was found that the book contained nothing positively new— 
that the argument, however ably put, was substantially the same as 
every previous writer on the same side of the question had unfolded— 
and that the very clearness and simplicity of Dr Wardlaw’s ratiocina- 
tion had only made it more apparent, that, whilst it may be convincingly 
proved that neither Episcopacy nor Presbyterianism, as seen actually 
to exist, is the church polity of the New Testament, the evidence that 
Congregationalism, in its extant form, is entitled to that honour is pain- 
fully slender. This, to people who had been waiting for years for 
something which should, as they hesitated not to say, for ever demon- 
strate the apostolicity of the Congregational form of church polity, was 
mortifying enough ; but the fault lay with those who had tormed the 
expectation ; for a little consideration would have taught them, that 
on a question which had been thoroughly discussed by the giants of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there could be nothing left for 
any subsequent writer to advance that was new ; and a little acquaint- 
ance with such discussions might have showed them that what they 
complained of as a deficiency in Dr Wardlaw’s book is inseparable from 
all works on such questions. These are all more or less potent in at- 
tack, feeble in defence. An Episcopalian writer has no great difficulty 
in showing that neither Presbyterianism nor Congregationalism is the 
church polity of the New Testament ; but it is not so easy for him to 
show that Episcopacy is. A Presbyterian marches triumphantly to 
overthrow Episcopacy and Congregationalism as pretended reproduc- 
tions of the primitive polity; but when he comes to prove this of Pres- 
byterianism, the evidence he is able to adduce is feeble indeed. The 
fate of the Congregationalist is much the same ; he can prove his breth- 
ren of other denominations not to be apostolic in their peculiar usage 
and polity, but he makes only a feeble show of evidence when he 
attempts to prove that he and his fellows are. The lesson which a 
calm and unsectarian mind would naturally learn from this is, to cease 
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from the attempt to prove any existing system of church polity iden- 
tical with that of the apostolic churches; to give up the principle that 
we have in the churches of the apostolic age, the authoritative model 
after which all other churches are to be constructed ; and to be con- 
tent with eliciting from the New Testament the great living principles 
of Christian order and fellowship, and embodying these in such forms 
as shall seem best adapted, amid existing circumstances, to give them 
free and legitimate scope. So long as our information regarding the 
apostolic churches is so very imperfect as it is, and so long as we can 
arrive at a conclusion only by arguing from premises, one of which is 
invariably an assumption of the very thing to be proved,—viz., that all 
churches are to be on one model (for only by assuming this is it pos- 
sible to argue that what we find recorded in the New Testament of one 
church was true of all then, and so is binding on all now),—the contro- 
versy will be an endless one, and as profitless as endless.” 


There are several topics in this extract on which we feel 
strongly inclined to offer some remarks, but our disposable 
space is so nearly exhausted that we must leave our readers 
to exercise their own judgment on Dr Alexander’s peculiarly 
calm, frank, and candid statement. 

We should utterly fail in doing justice either to the work 
before us or to Dr Wardlaw’s character, if we did not select 
a few passages that enable us to see him as he lived, especially 
in the bosom of his own happy family, himself the very heart of 
its happiness; for Dr Wardlaw was no mere controversialist, 
though much of his literary life was spent in that department, 
but a mild, kindly, cheerful, warm-hearted, loving, and love- 
able man, as a friend, a husband, and a father. But in pre- 
senting some pictures of his domestic life, we give our readers 
the means of judging for themselves : 


“ Tt may be convénient at this stage to pause in our narrative of Dr 
Wardlaw’s public life, and to turn for a little to contemplate him in 
’ the domestic circle. As the scenes of his subsequent history become 

more crowded with incidents of public interest, we may not have so 
favourable an opportunity of presenting to the reader this essential 
phase of his character. 

“ Dr Wardlaw was eminently fitted to gracé and to delight the 
family scene. In him the domestic affections were very strongly deve- 
loped. Naturally affectionate and home-loving, the kindly influences 
amid which his own early life had been spent tended to deepen and 
strengthen his fondness for fireside association, festivities, and occupa- 
tions. When, accordingly, he himself became a husband and a father, 
it was from no mere frigid sense of duty that he devoted himself to his 
household ; his heart was with his wife and his children, and he found 
the serenest of his earthly enjoyments in their society. No fire burned so 
brightly in his estimation as that which shed its warmth around his 
own hearth; no voices sounded so sweet in his ears as those of the 
little prattlers who welcomed him to his wonted seat at his own board. 
Without, there was stir, there was excitement, there was applause, there 
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was, it may be, flattery; but what were these to the charm of home 
and to the interchange of domestic affection? And as he delighted in 
his home, so was he found to be the delight of all who there were 
gathered around him. The sweetness of his temper, the cheerfulness 
of his manners, the sympathetic kindness of his affections, the vivacity 
of his intellect, combined with the high moral tone and truthfulness of 
all his words and deeds, conspired to draw to him the love, confidence, 
and veneration of all his children and dependants. Love, purity, dig- 
nity, elegance, and cheerfulness, reigned around the hearth at which he 
presided, and made his the very model of a well-ordered Christian 
household—than which earth has no lovelier or more blessed object to 
offer to our view. 

*¢ But scenes of this kind are best described by those who have been 
privileged to enter them and participate in them. I shall, therefore, give 
place here to two whose descriptions ‘are inspired by personal recollec- 
tions such as I had no opportunity of enjoying. 

*¢ T quote first from the Reminiscences of Dr Morison, to whom the 
reader has already been indebted for a faithful and vivid sketch of cer- 
tain passages in Dr Wardlaw’s earlier life :— 

“It was after I had become a settled pastor for some years that it 
fell to my lot to meet Dr Wardlaw in his own hospitable dwelling. I 
had seen him often, south and north, on public occasions, and ex- 
changed letters of friendship, of which I have very many in my pos- 
sion, breathing the most affectionate confidence ; but till I saw him in 
the bosom of his own family I may truly say I never fully appreciated 
the exquisite symmetry and loveliness of his character. 

“* « My first visit to the house of my friend was in 1824, when he was 
in the height of his popularity; and what I then saw in the midst of 
his domestic circle, as 1 marked the sunny brightness of his ‘ piety at 
home,’ madean impression that can never be effaced. It seemed almost , 
too perfect to be a reality, and yet a blessed reality it was, exhibiting 
in sweet combination all that nature and grace can accomplish for the 
union and bliss of a Christian household. Without a particle of stiff- 
ness or formality, the every-day life of the house, both late and early, 
seemed expressly adjusted so as to give full scope to all the domestic 
virtues, and to make religion a lovely and attractive thing, especially to 
the young. 

“ « Though the doctor’s study-toils scarcely knew of remission for a 
single day or hour, it was truly delightful to perceive how instanta- 
neously he could lay aside his pen and his books, and relax into the 
most cheerful freedom and facetiousness of familiar conversation, which 
made even children gather around him and listen to his discourse. So 
absolute was the rule of love in his happy home, that it acted with all 
the uniformity of a physical law; while in the sweet circle of smiling 
faces and bounding hearts it created, it presented a spectacle the very 
opposite of mechanical control. There was authority, indeed, and 
lodged too where it ought to be, but it was the authority of love and 
generous sympathy, which needed little or nothing of formal restraint, 
and which was felt rather as an impulse than obeyed as a command, 

“ «T was struck with astonishment with the power which Dr Ward- 
law possessed of disentangling himself from severe study by a number 
of minor interruptions, and then of resuming the thread ‘of his subject 
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as if nothing had happened. He told me that he could in general do 
this with but slight damage to his train of thought. This said much 
for the fine discipline of his associating principle, but much more for 
the power of benevolent habit, which had never suffered him to become 
a literary autocrat or recluse in his own family. ; 

“ ¢ His powers of conversation were equally rich and varied. He 
could discuss a controverted point with great acuteness, logical force, 
and ready eloquence. His current criticisms upon men and things were 
in general such as no intelligent listener would wish to forget. He had 
boundless stores of that kind of ready wit which, when free from all 
asperity, as it was in him, tends exceedingly to refine and enliven con- 
versation, and to quicken the powers of fancy and observation. It was 
impossible to spend a dull or unprofitable evening in company with Dr 
Wardlaw. 

“« His accomplishments as a divine of the strictly biblical class, carin 
but little for the schools, were seen in two ways—in the lucid an 
pungent remarks which dropt from his lips in ordinary conversation 
upon theological subjects, and in the amazing readiness and copiousness 
with which he could reply, at any given instant, to biblical questions of 
the profoundest character, involving some of the greatest difficulties 
connected with revealed religion.’ 

“To this sketch I am happy to be able to add the following still 
more full and minute analysis of Dr Wardlaw’s domestic life, from the 
pen of one whose opportunities of observing were the best possible, and 
who in mind and spirit so closely assimilated to the object of his eulogy 
that it is his prerogative to be heard on such a theme,—I mean the 
Rev. J. 8. Wardlaw of Bellary, the second son of Dr Wardlaw:— - 

“ ¢ No heart ever found more fully than my dear father’s a centre of 
attraction in the circle of domestic joys. He was wont to speak of 
these as in themselves ‘ the purest and best’ that had ‘ survived the 
fall ;’ and when hallowed by divine grace,—each member of the family 
being one with the other, as a child of God and an heir of glory,— 
home was in his view the most appropriate and attractive emblem of 
heaven. And his own spirit, ever ‘ true to these kindred points,’ found 
its sweetest pleasure in communion with God, and in the free and 
happy interchange of all the fond ‘ charities of father, son, and brother.’ 
He was gifted in no ordinary degree with all the qualities most fitted 
to render home the happiest spot on earth ; and a happier home there 
could not be than ours, when we were all gathered around him, en- 
joying his society, loving and being loved. His heart overflowed with 
affection. It beamed from his eye, it played on his lips, it was heard 
in every word, and was marked by a peculiar depth and tenderness. 
There is one—for fifty long years the partner of his life, whose widowed 
heart, feeling in his loss a void which never can be filled, ‘ knoweth its 
own bitterness’-—who, in sadly sweet remembrance of the past, and 
with tearful eye, bears ample testimony to the fact that as a husband 
he was all that could be desired; and those who mourn his loss as a 
parent will, each one more eagerly than another, acknowledge that 
there never was a father to whom children were more deeply indebted, 
or one more entirely deserving of.their best and warmest love. 

“ «There was nothing in his manner towards us to inspire dread, but 
every thing to win and captivate the heart. In his presence we all felt 
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the utmost freedom. There was no restraint, no reserve ; but an easy 
and playful familiarity—a familiarity at the same time associated with 
the most profound respect. Fear was unknown except when a fault 
had been committed, and then it was the fear, not of ‘ hard words and 
harder stripes,’ but the fear of encountering that look of mingled grief 
and displeasure which went so keenly to the heart. In earlier years 
the rod of correction was at times required—for we were not angels 
more than others ; and when such chastisement was needed it was not 
withheld, for his affection had in it nothing of that foolish kindness 
which spares the rod at the expense of the child. Still ‘the rod’ was 
seldom used, and only on the failure of moral means; and the child, 
as he saw the tear in his father’s eye, could not but be sensible that the 
correction—however much his rebellious spirit might for the moment 
spurn it—was inflicted with deep and unfeigned reluctance, and was a 
cause of heartfelt sorrow to him who administered it. With the elders 
of the family a word or a look was sufficient to keep them in subjec- 
tion. His aim was to rule by love, and none ever accomplished his 
end more fully. No parent ever gained a more entire ascendency over 
the minds of his children. Kindly indulgent as he was, it cannot be 
said that he erred by eaicessive indulgence ; for he never lost his control, 
or failed to secure implicit obedience to his will. Without yielding to 
undue anxiety, he cherished a deep and earnest longing for the spiritual 
welfare of his children; and it was his increasing aim by faithful in- 
struction, by tender counsel and solemn warning—judiciously adminis- 
tered, and associated with a most attractive exhibition in his own 
conduct of the nature and influence of true piety—to bring their hearts 
under its holy and happy and life-giving power. He was wont to say, 
‘ My cup of bliss would be full did I but see a// my children within 
the fold of Christ—all loving and serving him.’ And in answer to his 
efforts and prayers, and the efforts and prayers of another, whose heart 


in this respect beat in unison with his own, this crowning joy was 
vouchsafed.’ ” 


After tracing with affectionate tenderness the natural decay, 

the repeated attacks of illness, and the closing scenes of Dr 
-Wardlaw’s long, honourable, and useful life, Dr Alexander 
gives a very able, and, so far as we can judge, discriminatingly 
correct outline of the character of that eminent Christian 
man and minister, with which we conclude our extracts from 
this admirable biography :— 

“ Dr Wardlaw was about the medium height. His frame was firmly 
knit; his limbs were symmetrically formed; and his whole figure 
bespoke vigour and activity. His head, which was not very large, was 
principally developed in the superior and anterior regions; his forehead 

. was smooth and high, though not remarkable for breadth; and the 

general contour was graceful, and indicated refinement and intelligence 
rather than force or massiveness. The features of the countenance 
were regular, and their prevailing expression was benign and serious. 
Unusually bushy eyebrows cast a slight tinge of severity over the face, 
which only modified without destroying its general graciousness. The 


lips presented a striking and characteristic expression of combined 
sauvity and firmness. , 
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* In early life he was said to be handsome, and this those who knew 
him only in advanced life can easily believe. Many portraits of him 
have been engraved, but only three are in the least degree deserving of 
being vdliieill These are one by Paillou, published in 1822; one 
by Bonnar in 1838; and one by Macnee, taken in the latest years of 
his life. The last, which was painted for the Theological Academy, is 
— portrait, admirable as a likeness, and illustrious as a work 
of art. 

“ Providence, which had assigned him originally a sound and 
healthy body, had placed in it an equally sound and healthy mind. 
His was eminently what he himself used ever to hold up asa blessing of 
the last importance, the ‘ sana mens in corpore sano. His natural 
endowments, both of mind and of manner, were of no ordinary kind. 
His mental development was at once large and symmetrical. He united 
strength and grace in a degree seldom exemplified. His faculties were 
diversified, but all acted in harmony, and under excellent control. He 
was master of them—not they of him. Even those powers which were 
most largely developed in him, and which he was most fond of in- 
dulging, were never permitted to carry him off into excess or irregularity. 
Over all there ever presided a calm but regal will that had respect to 
principle and purpose. Hence he could at any time bring all his powers 
to bear upon his subject with a singular concentration and intensity. 
He had no occasion to wait for the afflatus or inspiration of genius. 
The whole man with all his powers was there, ready to apply himself 
with full force to the work in hand. From this arose at once his power 
to do so much, and the fact that he always did his work well. Whilst 
another man might have been labouring to bring himself to the point 
of beginning, Dr Wardlaw was already in full work, his whole mind 
concentrated on what was before him, and his facile pen speeding 
in graceful and uniform characters across the page. I do not know 
that he was ever behind with any work which he had undertaken to 
do: he might often be hard pressed to accomplish it, but he always did 
it, and that in a manner worthy of himself. There was nothing erup- 
tive, nothing fitful in the action of his mind. It was not the volcano 
bursting after long intervals of repose into tempests of flame, and 
shaking the earth with its thunder ; it was the quiet and steadfast star 
that always shines in the same place with the same lustre, and to which 
men learn to look as to a guide that never is unsteady, and never 
disappoints. 

“ The most prominent feature of Dr Wardlaw’s mind lay in his rare 
powers of analysis and ratiocination. His intellect was eminently dia- 
lectic and diacritical. Those faculties which lead men to be historians, 
or naturalists, or men of science, he either did not largely or 
did not care to cultivate. He was not given to the minute observation 
or careful collection of mere facts. His mind did not readily occupy 
itself with deductive processes, whether exercised upon concrete pheno- 
mena or on the abstract relations of number and space. He had little 
of the creative faculty, and was at all times more disposed to note the 
distinctions of things than to trace their analogies or resemblances. His 
peculiar walk was that of the philosopher and the critic. The qualities 
that go to furnish men for these departments he possessed and had cul- 

tivated to a high degree. His power of analysis was great: he could 
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separate an entangled mesh of thought with marvellous perspicacity, 
and discriminate conceptions from each other with a fineness of per- 
ception that was sometimes too acute for ordinary faculties to follow. 
He had no pleasure in seeing things hazily or merely in the mass; 
it was needful for him to ascertain them with precision, and to mark 
clearly both their individual proportions and their relative bearings. 
On this he thought no pains too great to be spent ; and when he was 
satisfied that the subject was one on which no amount of penetration or 
research that he could put forth would secure for him clear and definite 
conceptions regarding it, he judged it better to let it altogether alone 
than to have only a confused, illogical, and incogitable notion of it. To 
this power and this love of analytical investigation he added compre- 
hensiveness of survey and sagacity of decision. There are men whose 
acuteness is wonderful, but whose mental eye is merely microscopic: 
men who can make great discoveries among the infusoria of thought, 
but for whom the field occupied by the larger objects is too extensive 
to be included within their survey. It was not so with Dr Wardlaw. 
His view was penetrating, but it was also extensive. He deliberated 
as well as analysed, and calmly contemplated the whole field of obser- 
vation before he ventured upon a decision. His induction was wide, no 
less than discriminating. With patient diligence he collected all that 
could be ascertained upon any subject, weighed the whole in the scales 
of a nicely balanced judgment, and refused to come to a conclusion 
until he was satisfied that every thing that ought to have entered into 
his estimate had received due attention. And in coming to his deci- 
sion he was aided by strong native sagacity and shrewdness, which 
prevented his being easily imposed upon by the mere appearances of 
things, or being readily drawn into the error of over-estimating the 
premises on which his conclusion was built. Hence the logical accu- 
racy which formed such a marked characteristic of his reasonings, 
and the solidity and soundness which usually recommend his judg- 
ments. ; 

“ A mind thus endowed was naturally fitted for the investigation 
and exposition of moral and religious truth; and to this department 
Dr Wardlaw from an early period devoted his best energies. He found 
peculiar delight in the exercise of his reasoning powers upon those 
questions which are to be determined by a weighing of probable evi- 
dence ; and it was beautiful to see the skill with which he apportioned 
to each scale its proper contents, and the steadiness with which he held 
the balance that was to determine which had the preponderance. Had 
he been led to devote himself to the legal profession he would undoubt- 
edly have risen to high distinction, and his name might have gone 
down to posterity with those of Mansfield or Denman, as one of the 
most perspicacious and at the same time most refined of judges. But 
: he had chosen another and, in the most weighty respects, a higher sphere 
of labour, where there was also ample scope for the exercise of his 
peculiar abilities. Here he shone with few to rival him. When some 
difficult or intricate question in which he was interested came to be 
handled by him, his treatment of it was sure to be such as to afford to 
all who could enter into it a logical treat; and though this in itself was 
a tendency capable of being used for evil as well as for good, there were 
certain moral qualities associated with it in the mind of Dr Wardlaw, 
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which made its operation in him ever lean to the better side. He had 
a sincere love of truth for its own sake, and an honest desire to appre- 
hend it. He was calm and candid in his estimate of opposing proba- 
bilities. He exercised great caution in coming to a conclusion, and 
was almost timid in expressing an opinion where he had not enjoyed 
the fullest opportunities of judging. By these influences, combined ~ 
with his strong religious sense of responsibility, he was, though a sin- 
gularly dexterous controversialist, and disposed to find peculiar gratifi- 
cation in the exercise of his reasoning powers, preserved from that mere 
intellectual gladiatorship, and that craving for victory rather than love 
of truth, which too often ensnares the expert disputant, and leads to a 
mischievous abuse of his powers. 

‘* But whilst the ratiocinative and critical faculties constituted the 
main strength of Dr Wardlaw’s mind, there were other qualities which 
lent grace and refinement to all his intellectual exercises. He was 
gifted with an exact and elegant taste. His sense of the becoming and 
the beautiful both in reality and in sentiment was quick and just. His 
fancy, if not rich or eopious, was lively, natural, and refined. Like 
many men of acute intellectual powers he possessed also a felicitous 
and playful wit, the exercise of which, however, he reserved for mo- 
ments of social hilarity; never using it as an instrument of assault, 
never indulging it for mere purposes of display, never making any use 
of it when business of serious import was in hand, and never, in his 
most unrestrained moments, allowing it to trespass beyond the limits 
which the strictest propriety of taste and feeling imposed. 

“To a character thus strong and graceful by natural endowment 
were added those advantages which education and religion confer. In 
all those branches of knowledge which are usually studied at our Scot- 
tish schools and universities, Dr Wardlaw had made respectable pro- 
ficiency, and in some his attainments were greatly beyond the ave- 
rage. Without pretending to be a profound scholar, he was familiar 
with the learned tongues; and though his natural tastes and tendencies 
did not lead him to pay much attention to natural science, he was not 
indifferent to the importance of that department of knowledge, nor 
ignorant of the splendid advances which the genius and methods of its 
votaries have of late years enabled them to make. In philosophy and 
polite literature, however, he was most at home; and with nearly all 
the great English writers in these departments he was well acquainted. 
I believe Cowper was his favourite among our poets, and Dugald 
Stewart among our philosophers. All our great ethical writers had 
been carefully studied by him; but with none of them was he fully 
satisfied, for which he has himself stated his reasons in one of his 
ere wen writings. In theology his reading, if not very extensive, 

ad been carefully selected, and every part of the field minutely and 
anxiously surveyed. The writings of Dr Edward Williams, Andrew 
Fuller, Archibald M‘Lean, and some of our older Scottish divines, such 
as Ricaltoun, he held in peculiar estimation; and upon them many of 
his own opinions were formed. But his tastes were not contracted in 
this department, he was ready to receive further light from whatever 
quarter it might come, and to the last was fond of seeing whatever 
new accessions had been made to the stores of biblical or theological 
learning.” 
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. In concluding our review of this very valuable work, with a 
few remarks on its special merits, we revert to that aspect of 
it to which we have already directed some attention. It is 
more like the conjoint production of two very able men, offering 
freely their opinions on the important controversies of half a 
century of a peculiarly controversial age, than like a common 
biography. Dr Alexander gives us a full, clear, fair, and well- 
condensed statement of his elder friend’s opinions, with a warm 
expression of his approbation, where he approves; and then 
an equally full, clear, and fair statement of his own opinions, 
with a frank expression of his disapproval, where he disap- 
proves. In all instances the criticism of the biographer is 
not only eminently fair, but displays the subdued tone which 
deep respect and love for his departed friend called forth in 
his own generous heart. We are enabled to trace the mental 
characteristics of both men in the one volume. Dr Wardlaw, 
as a controversialist, was logically clear, calm, earnest, candid, 
and honourable to a very remarkable degree, very rarely per- 
mitting a single expression of asperity to escape him, even 
when greatly provoked; and never descending to the use of 
disingenuous artifices to gain an apparent advantage. His 
mind was analytic and inductive, not synthetic and deductive; 
better adapted to follow a course of reasoning than to perceive 
and state first principles. His failures, when he failed, are 
always to be found in his premises; rarely, if at all, in his 
logical inferences. Dr Alexander is considerably similar in his 
mental characteristics; but with a greater power of perceiving 
and stating first principles. By the honest and manly exer- 
cise of this power, he was able to detect a considerable num- 
ber of latent fallacious assumptions in the primary positions 
of Dr Wardlaw, by which his conclusions were vitiated; and 
his candour and love of truth have constrained him to state 
frankly what he perceived to be erroneous in the writings of 
his revered friend. While he has done so in the language of 
an able, clear, and vigorous thinker, fairly putting forth his 
strength with compressed energy and eloquence on topics of 
importance, he has always made it evident that his state- 
ments were drawn forth by his love of truth, and by an earnest 
desire that men of weaker minds might not, in their indiseri- 
minating admiration of Dr Wardlaw, adopt and follow erro- 
‘neous opinions to their own injury. Dr Wardlaw’s writings, 
read in the light of Dr Alexander’s criticisms, may be and 
must be a precious heritage to the church of Christ, and may 
continue long to convey invaluable instruction to distant gene- 
rations, 
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Art. VIII.— Vindication of Luther against his recent English 
Assailants. Second Edition, reprinted and enlarged, from 
the Notes to “ The Mission of the Comforter.” By Juuius 
CuarLes Hare, M.A., Rector of Herstmonceux, Arch- 
deacon of Lewes, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Qneen, 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 1855. 
Pp. 308. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and Uni- 
versity Reform, chiefly from the “ Edinburgh Review.” Cor- 
rected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By 
Sir WILiiaM Hamiton, Bart. Second Edition, enlarged. 
London: 1853. 


Ir is admitted by all Christians that the church is, in some 
sense, the organ and the representative of Christ upon earth. 
This principle, true in itself, is very liable to be abused and 
perverted. It is perverted grossly in the hands of Romanists, 
when it is represented as implying that the church, as a visible 
society, has virtually the same power and authority, the same 
rights and prerogatives, as its Master in heaven. The general 
principle about the church, understood in this sense, and 
combined with the assumption that the church of Christ 
upon earth is the church which acknowledges the authority of 
the Bishop of Rome as Christ’s vicar, is the foundation of the 
Papal claims to supremacy and infallibility. The same prin- 
ciple is also employed largely to defend or palliate some of 
the more offensive consequences of these claims, and some of 
the more offensive modes of enforcing them. On the ground 
of this identification of Christ and the church, the opponents - 
of the church come to be regarded as the enemies of Christ, 
and his vicar is held to be entitled to deal with them, so far 
as he can, just as Christ may deal with those who continue 
finally obstinate and impenitent enemies to his cause. In this 
“way Papists come to subordinate every thing, in the mode in 
which they regard and deal with their fellow-men, to the 
fancied honour and interests of the church, and to look upon 
the opponents of the church not as their fellow-men, whom 
they are bound to love, but simply as the enemies of Christ, 
whom they are entitled to injure. It is deeply engrained on 
the minds of Romanists, that those who are beyond the pale 
of the true church forfeit the ordinary rights of men and 
members of society; and that, especially when they take an 
active and prominent part in opposing and injuring the church, 
they ought to be treated as outlaws, or as wild beasts. 

It is this identification of the church and its visible head, 
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the Pope, with Christ, himself, that produces and accounts for 
that extraordinary subordination of every thing to the inte- 
rests of the church which is so remarkable a feature of Popery; 
and that explains, and in some sense palliates, the persecu- 
tions which Romanists have at all times been quite willing 
to perpetrate. All this may be regarded as exhibiting the 
natural and appropriate result of Popish principles, and as, in 
some sense, rather helping, when viewed in connection with 
certain tendencies of human nature, to palliate the eruelties 
whieh have disgraced the history of the Church of Rome. 
But there is an abuse of the principle which has been often 
acted upon by Papists, though not often openly avowed, and 
which is altogether destitute of any appearance of excuse; it 
is that of acting as if it were held that men who oppose and 
resist the Church of Rome not only forfeit thereby the ordi- 
nary rights and privileges of men, of neighbours, and of rela- 
tives, but lose all right even to claim that the ordinary rules 
of integrity and veracity should be observed in regard to 
them. It has been no uncommon thing for Papists to act as 
if not only the social and domestic affections, and the duties 
connected with them, but even the laws of immutable morality 
were to be subordinated to the interests of the church. This 
is the principle involved in the decision of the Council of Con- 
stance, and often acted upon in the Church of Rome, about 
keeping faith with heretics. That decision was intended to 
sanction the doctrine that heretics, the open enemies of the 
church, have no right to demand the fulfilment of engage- 
ments and promises, and that no pledges given to such per- 
sons should ever be allowed to stand in the way of any scheme 
for promoting any of the church’s objects. These notions 
exert a constant and abiding influence upon the minds of 
most Romanists, even of many who would shrink from em- 
bodying them in formal propositions. The consummation of 
what is most discreditable in this matter is to be found in the 
fact, that some Jesuit writers have openly proclaimed the 
lawfulness of putting forth deliberate and intentional slanders 
for the purpose of injuring their enemies,—a fact established 
by Pascal in the fifteenth of his Provincial Letters, and one 
that ought to be remembered and applied’ in judging of the 
reliance to be placed upon the statements of Romish contro- 
 versialists. 

With such views and impressions prevailing among Ro- 
manists, it was not to be expected that the Reformers, who 
did so much damage to the Church of Rome, would be treated 
with justice or decency. Accordingly we find that a most ex- 
traordinary series of slanders against the character of the 
leading Reformers, utterly unsupported by evidence, and wholly 
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destitute of truth and plausibility, were invented and propa- 
gated by Romish writers. Luther and the other Reformers 
were charged, in Popish publications, with heinous crimes, of 
which no evidence was or could be produced; and these ac- 
cusations, though their falsehood was often exposed, continued 
‘long to be repeated in most Popish books. With respect to 
the more offensive accusations that used to be adduced against 
the Reformers, a considerable check was given to the general 
circulation of them, by the thorough exposures of their un- 
questionable falsehood which were put forth by Bayle in his 
Dictionary, a work which was extensively read in the literary 
world. Papists became ashamed to advance, in works in- 
tended for general circulation, allegations which Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary had prepared the reading public to regard, without 
hesitation, as deliberate falsehoods, though they continued to 
repeat them in works intended for circulation among their 
own people. Scarcely any Romish writers who pretended to 
any thing like respectability, have, for a century and a half, 
ventured to commit themselves to an explicit assertion of the 
grosser calumnies which used to be adduced against the Re- 
formers. Some of them, however, have shown a considerable 
unwillingness to abandon these charges entirely, and like still 
to mention them as accusations which were at one time ad- 
duced, and which men may still believe if they choose. 

But while Romanists have now ceased wholly or in a great 
measure to urge the grosser charges which they used to bring 
against the Reformers, yet their general principles and spirit 
continue unchanged: the outward improvement in their con- 
duct being owing solely to fear or policy, and not to any real 
advancement in integrity and candour. It is emphatically 
true of almost all the defenders and champions of Popery, © 
that they fear nothing but a witness and a judge, and do not 
scruple to misrepresent and slander their enemies, so far as 
they think they can do this with impunity to themselves and 
benefit to their cause. They confine themselves now, in a 
great measure, to charges of a less heinous nature than those 
which before Bayle’s time they were in the habit of adducing, 
and to charges which have some appearance at least of evi- 
dence to rest upon. But these lighter and more plausible 
accusations are in general almost as unfounded as the others, 
Protestants, of course, do not regard the Reformers as either 
infallible or impeccable. They believe that most of them held 
views, upon some points, more or less erroneous, and that all 
of them gave abundant evidence that they were stained with 
the common infirmities of humanity. But they regard them 
as men who were specially qualified and raised up by God for 
the advancement of his own cause, for bringing out. the buried 
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truth and reforming the corrupted church, who were guided by 
God’s Word and Spirit to views, in the main accurate, of the 
leading principles of Christian doctrine, and who, in the ha- 
bitual tenor of their lives, furnished satisfactory evidence of 
acting under the influence of real religion and genuine piety. 
Believing this concerning the Reformers, Protestants feel it to 
be both their duty and their privilege to defend them from the 
assaults of adversaries, and especially to refute any thing that 
may seem to militate against the truth of the statement now 
given, of what they believe as to the general character and 
position of these illustrious men. 

The great general position which Romanists are anxious to 
establish by all they can collect against the Reformers, from 
their writings or their lives, from their sayings or their doings, 
is this, that it is very unlikely that God would employ such 
men in the accomplishment of any special work for the ad- 
vancement of his gracious purposes. In dealing with this 
favourite allegation of Romanists, Protestants assert and 
undertake to prove the following positions :—I1st, That the 
allegation is irrelevant to the real merits of the controversy 
between us and the Church of Rome, which can be determined 
only by the standard of the written word; 2d, That the alle- 
gation is untrue,—in other words, that there is nothing about 
the character of the Reformers as a whole which renders it 
in the least unlikely that God employed them in his own 
special gracious work ; and, 3d, That the general principle on 
which the allegation is based can be applied in the way of re- 
tort, with far greater effect, to the Church of Rome. Protest- 
ants, by establishing these three positions, effectually dispose 
of the Romish allegation. It is with the second of them only 
that we have at present to do, and even on it we do not mean 
to enlarge. 

Romanists have taken great pains to collect every expres- 
sion from the writings of the Reformers, and to bring forward 
every incident in their lives, that may be fitted—especially 
when they are all presented nakedly and in combination—to 
produce an unfavourable impression as to their motives and 
actions. In the prosecution of this work, they are usually 
quite unscrupulous about the completeness of their quotations 
and the accuracy of their facts, and in this way they some- 
‘times manage to make out, upon some particular points, what 
may appear to ignorant or prejudiced readers to be a good 
case. In dealing with the materials which Papists have col- 
lected for depreciating the character of the Reformers, and 
thus establishing the improbability of God having employed 
them as his instruments in restoring divine truth, and in re- 
forming the church, there are three steps in the process that 
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ought to be attended to and discriminated, in order to our 
arriving at a just and fair conclusion: —1st, We must carefully 
ascertain the true facts of the case as to any statement or action 
that may have been ascribed to them or to any one of them; 
and we will find, in not a few instances, that the allegations 
found in ordinary Popish works on the subject are inaccurate, 
defective, or exaggerated,—that the quotation is garbled and 
mutilated, or may be explained and modified by the context, 
—or that the action is erroneously or unfairly represented in 
some of its features or accompanying circumstances. 
2d, When the real facts of the case are once ascertained, 
the next step should be to form a fair and reasonable estimate 
of what they really involve or imply, taking into account, 
as justice demands, the natural character and tendencies of 
the men individually, the circumstances in which they were 
placed, the influences to which they were subjected, the temp- 
tations to which they were exposed, and the general impressions 
and ordinary standard on such subjects in the age and country 
in which they lived. 
3d, There is a third step necessary in order to form a right 
estimate of the common Popish charges against the Reformers, 
and of the soundness of the conclusion which they wish to de- 
duce from them, viz., that we should not confine our attention 
to their blemishes and infirmities, real or alleged, greater or 
smaller, but take a general view of their whole character and 
proceedings, embracing, as far as we have materials, all that 
they felt, and said, and did, and endeavour in this way to form 
a fair estimate of what were their predominating desires, 
motives, and objects, of what it was that they had really at 
heart, and of what was the standard by a regard ‘to which they 
strove to regulate their conduct. ‘ 
A careful application of these obviously just and fair prin- 
ciples will easily dispose of the materials which Papists have 
so assiduously collected for the purpose of injuring the cha- 
racter of the Reformers, and convince every intelligent and 
honest inquirer, that there is not one of the leading men among 
them who has not, with all his errors and infirmities, left be- 
hind him sufficient and satisfactory evidence, so far as men can 
judge of their fellow-men, that he had been born again of the 
Word of God through the belief of the truth, that he had 
honestly devoted himself to God's service, and that in what he 
did for the cause of the Reformation he was mainly influenced 
by a desire to promote the glory of God, to advance the pro- 
oot of Christ’s kingdom, and to secure the spiritual welfare 
of men. 
But Romanists are not the only persons who have misrepre- 
sented and calumniated the Reformers. Many have sympa- 
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thised with and abetted the efforts of Romanists to damage 
the character of the Reformers, who had not the palliation, 
such as it is, which they can plead of avenging the damage 
done to their church, and who seem to care nothing about 
Popery and Protestantism as such. What Dr M‘Crie said of 
John Knox holds equally true of the other Reformers, and has 
been perhaps more fully realised in the case of those of them 
who exerted a still wider and more commanding influence :— 


“ The increase of infidelity and indifference to religion in modern 
times, especially among the learned, has contributed in no small degree 
to swell the tide of prejudice against our Reformer. Whatever satis- 
faction persons of this description may express or feél at the Reforma- 
tion from Popery, as the means of emancipating the world from 
superstition and priestcraft, they naturally despise and dislike men 
who were inspired with the love of religion, and in whose plans of 
reform the acquisition of civil liberty and the advancement of litera- 
ture held a subordinate place to the revival of primitive Christianity.” 
—(Life of Knox, new edition, p. 285.) 


There has scarcely ever been an infidel or semi-infidel 
declaimer against bigotry and intolerance, however insignifi- 
cant, who has not attempted something smart about “ Calvin 
burning Servetus.” Both Lord Brougham and Mr Macaulay 
have sunk to the level of rounding off a sentence in this way. 
And Luther, from hig peculiar position and history, and from 
his special weaknesses and infirmities, has furnished very copi- 
ous materials to so-called Protestant, as well as to Popish, 
calumniators. A combination of circumstances has had the 
effect of late years of bringing out in this country, from differ- 
ent classes of writers, a good deal of matter fitted and intended 
to damage the character of the Reformers. Those who 
laboured long to un-Protestantise the English Church before 
they left it to join the Church of Rome, were, of course, 
anxious to depreciate the Reformers; and Newman and Ward, 
who are now both Romanists, did what they could in this 
way. Moéhler,a Romish divine of learning and ability, whose 
Symbolism has been much commended and read, has laboured 
skilfully to excite strong prejudices against the theological 
views of the Reformers, and has succeeded all the better be- 
cause of the appearance of candour and moderation which he 
presents, as compared with the generality of Popish contro- 
‘versialists. Mr Hallam, in his “ History of the Literature of 
Europe during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” was 
naturally led to speak of the writings of the Reformers, but 
having only a very partial acquaintance with their works, and 
not being able, as he candidly enough admits, to understand 
much of their theology, he very seriously misrepresents them, 
and especially Luther. Hallam’s great learning, accuracy, and 
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impartiality upon general and ordinary topics, are universally 
admitted ; but he was very imperfectly acquainted with the 
writings of the Reformers; and experience seems to: afford 
abundant evidence that men may be candid and a 
most questions of a historical, political, and literary kind, and 
yet be strongly prejudiced on religious subjects. This we 
believe to be the case with Mr Hallam, while, as might: be 
expected, his depreciatory ¢riticisms upon the Reformers and 
the Reformation are now triumphantly quoted by Popish con- 
troversialists as the concessions of “an eminent Protestant 
authority.” And, lastly, Sir William Hamilton, whose reputa- 
tion stands so deservedly high as a philosopher and a man of 
erudition, has thought proper to go out of his way in order to 
indulge in some reckless and offensive attacks upon the charac- 
ter of the Reformers, first in an article in the Edinburgh Review 
(vol. 60), for 1834, on the Admission of Dissenters to English 
Universities; and again, in 1843, in a pamphlet on the contro- 
versy about the appointment of pastors, which produced in that 
year the Disruption of the Church of Scotland. 

In consequence of these things, the late lamented Archdea- 
con Hare undertook the defence of Luther in a very elaborate 
and admirable dissertation, bearing the form of a note to his 
work on the “ Mission of the Comforter,” published in 1846. In 
this note, marked by the letter W, which extended to above 
300 pages, Mr Hare, with great ability, with admirable scho- 
larship, and a thorough knowledge of the subject, defended 
Luther from the misrepresentations of Hallam, Newman, 
Ward, Moéhler, and Sir William Hamilton. Soon after, Sir 
William published his still incomplete edition of the works of 
Reid, with notes and ets. rage dissertations, and sub- 
joined to it an advertisement, dated November 1846, in which — 
he promised to publish soon, and previously to any other work, 
a production entitled, “ Contributions towards a True History 
of Luther and the Lutherans. Part I., containing notice of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Hare and his Polemic.” These “Con- 
tributions” have not yet appeared, but in 1852, Sir William gave 
to the world “ Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Edu- 
cation and University Reform,” in which; in republishing the 
article from the Edinburgh Review containing his original 
attack upon Luther, he added to it some’ notes, taking “ notice 
of Archdeacon Hare and his Polemic.” Mr Hare had been 
requested by many, who were satisfied and delighted with hia 
defence of the Reformers, to publish his note as a separate 
work, and accordingly, after the publieation, in 1852, of his 
“Contest with Rome,” which we regard as upon the whole: 

*the ablest, and, in some respects, the most valuable of his 
works, his time, we believe, was chiefly occupied, amid the im- 
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terruptions of declining health, in preparing materials for sub- 
joining to his defence of Luther abundant proofs and illustra- 
tions, with an exposure of Sir William’s recent notes. 

It is a great loss to theological literature that Mr Hare’s 
health and life were not spared to enable him to complete this 
work. The “Vindication of Luther,” published nearly a year 
ago, soon after his death, and now lying before us, is merely a 
revised republication of the note W in the ‘ Mission of the 
Comforter,” though forming by itself a goodly 8vo. All that 
was available of what had been preparing for the new edition 
is the mere references to above 80 notes, which we have no 
doubt would have contained a treasure of interesting and valu- 
able materials. Sir William’s notes to his Discussions do not 
contain, or profess to contain, the evidence of his most offensive 
charges against Luther,—charges made nine years before,— 
evidence which he has been repeatedly challenged to produce. 
With the exception, indeed, of a grand theological display, 
abounding in blunders, on the doctrine of Assurance, to which 
we shall afterwards advert if we have time, Sir William’s new 
matter consists chiefly of a very coarse and reckless attack upon 
Mr Hare,—a specimen of the treatment which every one must 
expect to receive who presumes to question his infallibility. Mr 
Hare might very easily have repelled and retorted Sir Wil- 
liam’s charges against him, without producing any great 
amount of valuable matter; but from the number and charac- 
ter of the references which have been preserved and published, 
there is every likelihood that the notes would have been an 
enduring monument of his talents and scholarship, and of his 
many noble and beautiful qualities of character. We, there- 
fore, deeply lament that he was not spared to complete this 
work, while we estimate very highly what he has done, and 
regard his “ Vindication of Luther” as a very valuable contri- 
bution to theological literature, and an important service ren- 
dered to the cause of that Protestant evangelical truth which 
Luther was honoured to be the great instrument of reviving. 

We believe that on some important points Mr Hare’s doctri- 
nal views were defective and erroneous; but he had certainly 
imbibed very thoroughly both the general spirit and the spe- 
cific theology of Luther. He was firmly established, both 
theoretically and practically, in Luther’s great article of a 
. standing or a falling church,—the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. His cordial appreciation of this great doctrine, 
and his hearty love and esteem for Luther, whose qualities 
as a man were in many respects so very different from his 
own, are among the things which satisfy those who know him 
only from his writings, that he lived by faith on the Son ofe 
God, that he had a claim to the love of all Christ’s people for 
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the truth’s sake that was in him, while he combined, in no 
ordinary degree, almost all those claims to respect and affeo- 
tion which are inferior only to this one. We are convinced 
that Mr Hare’s reputation, like Dr Arnold's, will grow and 
extend after his death, and that even those who differed most 
widely from some of his doctrinal views, will be more and more 
persuaded that his early death was, humanly speaking, a seri- 
ous loss to the cause of Christ. 

Mr Hare’s thorough knowledge of Luther, and cordial affec- 
tion for him, admirably fitted him for defending the Reformer 
from the numerous attacks which have recently been made 
upon him from a variety of quarters. We do not say that all 
that he has written in vindication of Luther is characterised 
by strict impartiality and by rigid accuracy. Love may ope- 
rate in perverting men’s judgment as well ashatred. But still 
love is the right state of mind to cherish in forming a judg- 
ment of our fellow-men, and its presence will pervert the judg- 
ment much less widely, and much less injuriously, than the 
opposite feeling. In regard to many 9 oa indeed, it may 
be said that the prevalence of love in the heart is necessary to 
forming a sound and accurate judgment; and the character 
of the Tchanes is one of the subjects to which this observa- 
tion applies. Mr Hare’s love to Luther has on one or two 
occasions led him to judge more favourably, or rather, less un- 
favourably, of Luther’s conduct than perhaps a review of the 
whole circumstances would warrant, and to soften or slur over _ 
some of his rash and offensive expressions. But while this 
may be conceded, it is not the less true that his representa- 
tion of the character and opinions of Luther is immeasurably 
more just and accurate than that given by his opponents; and 
that in his “ polemic ” with them, he has established a most ~ 
decided superiority. 

There is a great deal about Luther’s character and history 
to call forth admiration and love; while there is also a good 
deal about him to afford an excuse tu those who, from whatever 
cause, whether as Papists or on some other F seuprs are dis- 
posed to regard him with opposite feelings. ith many high 
and noble endowments, both from nature and grace, both of 
head and heart, which in many respects fitted him admirably 
for the great work to which he was called, and the important 
services which he rendered to the church and the world, there 
were some shortcomings and drawbacks both about his under- 
standing and his temperament; the results and manifestations 
of which have afforded many plausible handles to his enemies, 
and have occasioned corresponding annoyance and difficulty to 
his friends. 

Luther occupied a position, and exerted an influence in the 
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history of the church, and altogether manifested. a character, 
well fitted to secure for him the admiration of all who are in- 
terested in the advancement of Christian truth, or qualified to 
appreciate what is noble, magnanimous, fearless, and disinter- 
ested. We have abundant evidence of his continuing to retain 
the common infirmities of human nature, aggravated ingome 
respects by the system in which he had been originally edu- 
cated, by the condition of society in the age and country in 
which he lived, and the influences to which, after he com- 
menced the work of Reformation, he was subjected; but we 
have also the most satisfactory evidence of his deep piety, of 
his thorough devotedness to God’s service, of his habitual 
walking with God, and living by faith in the promises of his 
word. No one who surveys Luther's history and writings, 
and who is capable of forming an estimate of what piety is, 
can entertain any doubt upon this point. F 

The leading service which Luther was qualified and enabled 
to render to the church, in a theological point of view, was the 
unfolding and establishing the great doctrine of justification, 
which for many ages had been grossly corrupted and perverted; 
and bringing the truth upon this subject to bear upon the ex- 
posure of many of the abuses, both in theory and practice, 
that prevailed in the Church of Rome. His engrossment to a 
large extent with this great doctrine, combined with the pecu- 
liar character of his mind, led him to view almost every topic 
_ chiefly, if not exclusively, in its relation to forgiveness and peace 
of conscience, to grace and merit; and thus fostered a certain 
tendency to exaggeration and extravagance in his doctrinal 
statements. Besides this defect in Luther’s theology, giving 
it something of one-sidedness, he had some features of charac- 
ter which detract from the weight of his statements, and from 
the deference to which otherwise he might have appeared en- 
titled, and which we feel disposed to accord to such a man as 
Calvin. He was naturally somewhat prone to indulge in ex- 
aggerated and paradoxical statements, to press points too far, 
and to express them in unnecessarily strong and repulsive 
terms. And this tendency he sometimes manifests not only 
in speaking of men and actions, but even in theological dis- 
cussions. He was not characterised by that exact balance of 
all the mental powers, by that just and accurate perception of 
the whole relations and true importance of things, and by that 
power of carefully and precisely embodying in words just what 
he himself had deliberately concluded and nothing more, which, 
in some men, have so strong a tendency to persuade us to give 
ourselves up to their guidance, under a sort of intuitive con- 
viction that they will not lead us often or far astray from the 
paths of truth. In Luther's works, with a great deal to admire, 
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to interest, and impress, we often stumble upon statements 
which remind us that we must be on our guard, that we must 
exercise our own judgment, and not follow him blindly wherever 
he may choose to lead us. The leading defects of his charac- 
ter may be said to be,—Ist, The impetuosity of his tempera- 
ment, leading often to the use of exaggerated and intemperate 
language both in conversation and in writing; though, as has 
been frequently and truly remarked, vefy seldom leading him. 
into injudicious or imprudent actions, amid all the difficulties 
in which he was involved: and, 2d, A certain species of pre- 
sumption or self-confidence, which, putting on the garb of 
better and higher principles, sometimes made him adhere 
with.great obstinacy to erroneous opinions, shutting his un- 
derstanding against every thing that could be brought for- 
ward in opposition to them ; and made him indulge sometimes 
in rather ridiculous boasting. The result of all these qualities 
was, that he has left many statements of an intemperate and 
exaggerated description; which have afforded a great handle 
to his enemies, and which, when collected and set off by being 
presented in isolation from accompanying statements and cir- 
cumstances, and in combination with each other, are apt to 
produce a somewhat uncomfortable impression. 

And then consider how this extraordinary man, of so pecu- 
liar a mental character and general temperament, was tried 
and tested. He occupied a very singular position, and was 
subjected to very peculiar influences. He was tried in a very 
unusual measure, with almost every thing fitted to disturb and 
pervert, to elevate and to depress, with fears and hopes, with 
dangers and successes. Let it be further remembered, that of 
this man, who was so constituted and so circumstanced, there 
have been preserved and published no fewer than about 
2,300 letters, many of them private and confidential effusions 
to his friends; and that a great deal of his ordinary conversa- 
tion or table-talk has been recorded and transmitted to us, 
without our having any good evidence of its being accurately 
reported. 

It is surely not to be wondered at that it should be easy to 
produce many rash, extravagant, inconsistent, and indefensible 
sayings of Luther. And if, notwithstanding the tests to which 
he has been subjected, he still stands out as unquestionably a 
man of high religious principle, of thorough and disinterested 
devotedness to God’s service, and of many noble and elevated 
qualities,—all which most even of his depreciators, except the 
Popish section of them, will probably concede,—how thoroughly 
base and despicable is it in any man to be grasping at oppor- 
tunities of trying to damage his character and influence, by 
collecting and stringing together (perhaps exaggerating and 
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distorting), his rash and inconsistent, or it may be extravagant 
and offensive, sentiments and expressions. Papists of course 
are labouring in their proper vocation in trying, per fas aut ne- 
fas, to damage Luther's character. Popish controversialists 
are ever ready to sacrifice conscience, and every manly and 
honourable feeling, to the interests of the church ; and Trac- 
tarians, following in their footsteps, have imbibed a large 
portion of their spirit." 

Of Mr Hare’s “ Vindication of Luther,” about 90 pages are 
devoted to an exposure of the Tractarian attacks upon him 
by Newman and Ward, who have since joined the Church of 
Rome; about 40 to an exposure of a Popish attack upon him 
by Moéhler; and the remaining 170 pages are occupied with an 
answer to the assaults of “the great Protestant authorities,” 
Mr Hallam and Sir William Hamilton. 

Newman had attacked Luther only incidentally, and some- 
what cautiously, in his book on “ Justification ;” and though he 
is convicted of several misrepresentationsof Luther’s opinions, he 
is upon the whole let easily off. Newman had spoken slightingly 
of Luther, as not being, like Augustine, a Father of the church, 
but merely the founder of a school. This has given occasion to 
Mr Hare toindite the following very fine and striking passage:— 


“ But though Luther was not what was technically termed a father, 
and could not be so, from the period when, for the good of mankind, 
it was ordained that he should be born, yet it has pleased God that he, 
above all other men since the days of the apostles, should, in the truest 
and highest sense, be a father in Christ’s church, yea, the human father 
and nourisher of the spiritual life of millions of souls, for generation 
after generation. Three hundred years have rolled away since he was 
raised, through Christ’s redeeming grace, from the militant church into 
the triumphant ; and throughout those three hundred years, and still at 
this day, it has been and is vouchsafed to him,—and so, God willing, 
shall it be for centuries to come,—that he should feed the children of half 
Germany with the milk of the Gospel by his Catechism ; that he should 
supply the poor and simple, yea, and all classes of his countrymen, with 
words wherewith to commend their souls to God when they rise from their 
bed, and when they lie down on it; that in his words they should in- 
voke a blessing upon their daily meals, and offer up their thanks for them; 
that with his stirring hymns they should kindle and pour out their de- 
votion, both in the solemn assembly and in the sanctuary of every family; 
that by his German words, through the blessed fruit of his labours, 
they should daily and hourly strengthen and enlighten their hearts, 

- and souls, and minds, with that Book of Life in which God’s mercy 
and truth have met together, his righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other, and are treasured up for the edification of mankind unto 
the end of the world. If this is not to be a father in Christ’s church, 
I know not what is. Nay, more, his spiritual children are not confined 
to his own country. The word of truth, which he was sent to preach, 
has sounded from land to land, and was heard in our land also, coming 
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as it did from the home of our forefathers, for the purification of the 
church, and for the guiding of numberless souls away from a vain con- 
fidence in the works of the flesh, to a living trust in their Saviour.” 
—(Pp. 83, 84.) 


Mr Ward’s assaults, originally published in the British 
Critic, and afterwards collected in his book entitled “ Ideal 
of a Christian Church,” are likewise based chiefly upon Luther's 
doctrine of justification, which is grossly misrepresented, in 
order to afford materials for accusing him of Antinomianism. 
Mr Ward is conclusively convicted of gross incompetency and 
unfairness, nay, of bitter spite. But, really, the allegation 
that Luther was an Antinomian is so thoroughly contradicted 
by the whole tenor of his writings, and by the whole course of 
his life, and is so utterly destitute of all evidence, except some 
rash, unbecoming, and exaggerated statements about the law, 
the real meaning of which is evident enough to every candid 
inquirer, that we do not think it neeessary to dwell upon this 
topic. 

Mr Hallam’s attack upon Luther rests chiefly upon the 
same general ground, and is directed to show that he has 
made statements of an Antinomian tendency. His mode of 
dealing with this subject has more the appearance of honest 
ignorance than Mr Ward’s. He is certainly, as Mr Hare has 
proved, and as indeed he himself acknowledges, very imper- 
fectly acquainted with Luther's works. He is also, from 
whatever cause, pretty strongly prejudiced against him. He 
plainly enough indicates that he had been somewhat influenced, 
in judging of Luther, by the representations of Bossuet; and 
as this is a topic to which we shall have occasion afterwards 
to advert, in pointing out Sir William Hamilton’s obligations 
to the great Popish champion, we quote an interesting pas- 
sage from this section of the Vindication :— 


* An explanation, however, of this, and of much more, seems to be 
afforded by the first sentences in Mr Hallam’s remarks on Luther : 
‘It would not be just, probably, to give Bossuet credit in every part 
of that powerful delineation of Luther's theological tenets, with which 
he begins the History of the Variations of Protestant Churches. 
Nothing, perhaps, in polemical eloquence, is so splendid as this chap- 
ter. e eagle of Meaux is there truly seen, lordly of form, fierce of 
eye, terrible in his beak and claws. But he is too determined a be 
tisan to be trusted by those who seek the truth without regard to 
persons and denominations. His quotations from Luther are short, 
and in French. I have failed in several attempts to verify the refer- 
ences.’ Mr Hallam, who here and elsewhere expresses such fervent 
admiration for Bossuet’s eloquence, says of Luther’s Latin works,— 
‘ Their intemperance, their coarseness, their inelegance, their scurrility, 
their wild paradoxes that menace the foundations of religious morality, 
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are not compensated, so far at least as my slight acquaintanee with 
them extends, by much strength or acuteness, and still less by any im- 

ressive eloquence. To me, I own, in the face of this mild verdict, 
Pather,—if we take the two masses of his writings, those in Latin and 
those in his own tongue, which display different characters of style, 
according to the persons and_ objects they are designed for, m the 
highest qualities of eloquence, in the faculty of presenting grand truths, 
moral and spiritual ideas, clearly, vividly, in words which elevate and 
enlighten men’s minds, and stir their hearts, and control their wills,— 
seems incomparably superior to Bossuet ; almost as superior as Shak- 
speare to Racine, or as Ullswater to the Serpentine. In fact, when 
turning from one to the other, I have felt at times as if I were passing 
out of a gorgeous, crowded drawing-room, with its artificial lights an 
dizzying sounds, to run up a hill at sunrise. The wide and lasting 
effect which Luther’s writings produced on his own nation, and on 
the world, is the best witness of their power. 

“IT should not have touched on this point unless it were plain that 
Mr Hallam’s judgment on Luther had been greatly swayed by the 
‘ Histoire des Variations.’ It is somewhat strange, to begin one’s ac- 
count of a man with saying that ‘ it would not be just, probably, to give 
credit in every part’ to what a determined, able, and not very scrupu- 
lous enemy says of him, writing with the express purpose of detecting 
all possible evil in him and his cause. In truth, what could well be 
less just than this supererogatory candour? In no court of law would 
such an invective be attended to, except so far as it was borne out by 
the evidence adduced. Mr Hallam says he had failed in several at- 
tempts to verify the references. If he had succeeded, he would probably 
have found that the passages cited are mostly misrepresented. How 
far the misrepresentation 1s wilful I do not take upon myself to pro- 
nounce. Bossuet’s mind was so uncongenial to Luther’s, so artificial, 
so narrow, sharing in the national incapacity for seeing any thing ex- 
cept through a French eye-glass ; his conception of Faith, as I have 
had occasion to remark elsewhere, was so meagre, so alien from 
Luther's; and the shackles imposed upon him by his church so dis- 
qualified him for judging fairly of its great enemy; that we need not 
be surprised at any amount of misunderstanding in him when he came 
forward as an advocate in such a cause. Still, however fiercely the 
‘eagle of Meaux’ may have desired to use his beak and claws, he 
might as well have pecked and clawed at Mount Ararat as at him 
whom God was pleased to endow with a mountain of strength, when 
He ordained that he should rise for the support of the church out of 
the flood of darkness and corruption. 

‘“« Here, as the assertion I have made concerning Bossuet’s mis- 
representations should not be made unsupported by proofs, I will cite 
two or three examples, showing how the quotations from Luther, 
which in his pages seem very reprehensible, become innocent when 
viewed along with the context in their original home. Nor shall these 
examples be culled out from the six books employed in the attack on 
Luther. They shall be taken from the first sections of that attack ; 
thus they will better illustrate the manner in which it is carried*on.”— 
(Pp. 12-14.) 
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This is followed up by what is certainly very conclusive 
proof that both Bossuet and Mr Hallam have put forth some 
gross misrepresentations of Luther’s sentiments. 

Mr Hallam and Mr Ward are about equally incompetent to 
form a correct estimate of Luther's theological views; but Mr 
Hallam is much the more fair and honest of the two. Mr 
Ward labours to collect evidence from all quarters against 
Luther, and Mr Hare gives the following summary of the re- 
sults of his researches :— 


“The evidence which Mr Ward's learning has collected in this mat- 
ter, is a quotation taken from the English translation of “ Audin’s 
Life of Luther;” two quotations from the English translation of 
** Moéhler’s Symbolik ;” a quotation from an article of his own in the 
British Critic, which appears there to have been borrowed from the 
French translation of Moéhler ; and certain extracts from an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, and from a pamphlet on the recent schism in 
the Church of Scotland. Verily; a formidable array of witnesses, 
picked out with a due recognition of the judicial maxim, that secondhand 
testimony is to be rejected? To one point, however, they do bear 
conclusive testimony, which is confirmed by all the rest of the volume, 
namely, to Mr Ward’s utter incompetency for pronouncing an opinion 
on any question relating to the German Reformation.” —(P. 165.) 


The quotations from Audin are not of much importance; 
but Mr Hare subjects to a thorough scrutiny the materials 
which Ward has borrowed from ‘Moshler and Sir William 
Hamilton; and the investigation of these things forms the 
most important portion of his Vindication. Moéhler’s Sym- 
bolism has been so much praised of late, having been even 
pronounced to be the most formidable attack on Protestantism 
since the time of Bossuet, that it may be interesting to our 
readers to know something of the general character of this 
work, and of the answers it has called forth. On these points 
Mr Hare writes as follows :— ; 


“ Here,—as Moéhler's work has been translated into English, as it 
has been much bepraised by our Romanisers, and has evidently ex- 
ercised a great deal of influence among them, and as it is well caleu- 
lated to foster most delusive prejudices against the Reformation, and 
in favour of the Church of Rome, in readers prepared by visions about 
the glories of the middle ages, and who are ready to regard the Pro- 
testant Churches as outcasts. from the pale of Christianity, because, 
through whatever cause, they have adopted a different form of govern- 
ment,—let me be allowed to remark, that, able as the Symbolik certainly 
is, considering the cause it has to maintain, and plausible as it must 
needs seem to such as have nothing more than a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the topics which it discusses, still, in addition to the errors 
already spoken of, its value in the service of truth is destroyed by two 
prevailing fallacies. In the first place, while the author's professed ob- 
ject, as is intimated by his title, is to compare the Protestant Symbo- 
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lical Books with those of the Romish Church, in order to ascertain 
and examine the doctrinal antitheses between them, he soon finds out 
that if he confines himself to these deliberate dogmatical expressions 
of doctrine he shall not be able to make out a case; therefore he_ 
scrapes together all sorts of passages, not merely out of professedly 
dogmatical treatises—which, under certain restrictions, would be 
allowable—but out of occasional pamphlets, out of sermons, out of 
private letters, nay, even out of Luther’s ‘Table Talk,’ to kindle and 
fan an odium which he cannot otherwise excite. Yet it is plain that 
such a procedure can only mislead and dupe the reader with regard to 
the great subject-matter of the controversy ; which is not, whether such 
and such individual Protestants may not at times have written extra- 
vagantly or unadvisedly, but is instituted to determine the relative 
value of the body of truth set forth by each church in the solemn con- 
fession of its faith. Strange, too, it may seem, that the thought of 
the ‘Lettres Provinciales’ did not come across him, and warn him of 
the tremendous retribution he might provoke. Moreover, after he has 
thus craftily shifted the whole ground of the contrast, so that, while it 
is nominally between the symbolical declarations of doctrine recognised 
by the opposite churches, in lieu of the Protestant symbolical declara~ 
tions, he is continually slipping in whatever errors he can pick up in 
the most trivial writings of the Reformers, and these too not seldom 
aggravated by gross misrepresentations,—even this does not content 
him: a like trick must be played with the other scale. As the one 
side is degraded below the reality, the other is exalted above it. The 
fallacy spoken of above, in p. 32, runs through the whole book. The 
opposition of the Reformers is represented as having been directed not 
against the gross corruptions and errors which prevailed when they 
began the conflict, but against the modified exposition of Romish 
doctrine, drawn up with such singular adroitness at the semi-reforma- 
tion of Trent: nay, even this is often refined and spiritualised by the 
interpolation of views belonging to the theology and philosophy of the - 
nineteenth century. Hence it is not to be wondered at that Moéhler’s 
work should impose on such readers as do not see through these fal- 
lacies, but suppose his representations of the opposite parties to be 
correct. 

“ Yet its influence ought to have been exploded longago. For never, 
in the history of controversies, was there a completer victory than that 
ay by the champions of Protestant truth who replied to it. In- 

eed, the attack, instead of being injurious, was eminently beneficial 
to the German Protestants, It led them to examine the foundations of 
their strength, to bring out the divine armour of truth stored up in the 
writings of the Reformers. Among the answers which Moéhler called 
forth, some, which are highly spoken of,—for instance, Hengsten- 
berg’s and aru a he have not seen; but the two that I have 
read are triumphant. ‘That by Nitzsch is a masterly assertion and 
vindication of the great Protestant principles which Moéhler assailed ; 
and its calm and dignified tone and spirit, its philosophic power and 
deep Christian wisdom, render it one of the noblest among polemical 
works. Baur, on the other hand, takes up his Herculean club and 
smashes Moéhler’s book to atoms, Immeasurably superior to his ad- 
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versary, through his vast learning and dialectic power, he oe him 
through sophism after sophism, unravels fallacy after fallacy, and 
strips off mis-statement after mis-statement, till he leaves him at last 
in a condition of pitiable nakedness and forlornness. In several of 
Baur’s other works, the Hegelian predominates over the Christian, to 
the great disparagement and sacrifice of Christian truth ; and his 
criticism has of late years become extravagantly destructive: even in 
his answer to Moéhler his philosophy at times is too obtrusive. But 
his vindication of the doctrines of the Reformation, and his ex 
of the Tridentine fallacies, as well as of Moéhler’s, is completé.”— 
(Pp. 169-172.) 

Moéhler has produced and given prominence to what is 
certainly the worst and most offensive passage that has yet 
been found in Luther ; and Mr Hare has carefully considered 
it, and conclusively defended it,—not certainly from the charge 
of great rashness, extravagance,.and offensiveness, in point of 
phraseology, but from that which the words, taken by them- 
selves, seem at first view to suggest, viz., of embodying a de- 
liberate exhortation to the practice of immorality. As this 
will probably continue for some time to be a favourite topic of 
invective with Romanists and Romanisers, we would have 

- liked to have laid before our readers Mr Hare’s discussion of 
it. But we really have not space for so long a quotation as 
would be necessary for this purpose. It is proper, however, 
that we should give some general idea of the point, while we 
must refer to the Vindication for particulars.—(Pp. 178-194.) 
The passage from Luther, as given in the English translation of 
Moéhler’s Symbolism (vol. i. p. 183), is this : “ Sin lustily (pecca 
Sortiter), but beyet more lusty in faith, and rejoice in Christ, who 
is the conqueror of sin, of death, and of the world. Sin we must, 
so long as we remain here. It suffices, that through the riches 
of the glory of God, we know the Lamb which taketh awa 
the sins of the world. From him no sin will sever us, though 
a million times in a day we should fornicate or commit murder.” 
The question here naturally occurs, To whom was this start- 
ling statement addressed? And it is no unimportant point in 
Luther’s defence, that these words form part of a letter ad- 
dressed to Melancthon, in 1521, when Luther was living in 
concealment in the Wartburg. Mr Hare refers to this 
topic inthis way:— ~ : 

“ Verily it does seem here as though hell were casting up its spray 
into heaven. Still, after our ample experience of the manner in whic 
words may be misrepresented, and after the thousand thousand proofs 
afforded by Luther’s writings and life that he did know something of 
the gospel, we will not be disheartened. At all events, we will try to 
make out what these awful words can mean,—to whom they can have 
been said,—for what purpose. Were they said to Simon de Montfort 

when he marched against the Albigenses? or to Alva when he entered 
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on his government in the Netherlands? or to Louis XIV. when he 
revoked the edict of Nantes? or to poor Mary, when she mounted 
the throne after the death of her brother Edward? Were theya 
dram administered to Charles IX. and to Catherine of Medicis on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew? or a billet doux sent to Charles II. 
during the progress of his conversion? or were they a motto writ- 
ten up in the halls of the Inquisition? or can it be that Luther 
was once engaged in a friendly correspondence with Munzer? or with 
Alexander VI.? No; but to Melancthon, of all men that ever lived! 
Not to Munzer ; not to Alexander VI. ; not to Leo X. ; not to Clement 
VII. ; but to Melancthon! A strange person, truly, to choose as the 
confidant of such a doctrine,—as the recipient of such an exhorta- 
tion! The tempter, against whom Luther so often battled, must for 
once have gained complete possession of him, and turned him into an 
instrument for destroying the soul of his younger friend.” —(P. 179.) 


Mr Hare then proceeds to show, from a careful considera- 
tion of the circumstances in which, and the objects for which, 
the letter was written, and from an accurate analysis of the 
train of thought that runs through it, how it was that 
Luther came to use such words, without, of course, having had 
the remotest intention of teaching that sin was a light matter, 
or encouraging Melancthon to commit it. We must refer to 
the Vindication for the details of all this, but we will quote 
the concluding passage :— 


‘* Now in the passage of Luther which we are considering, the real 
offensiveness lies in the monstrous exaggeration of the language. The 
indignation bestowed upon him might, indeed, have been bestowed 
most deservedly upon the truly atrocious and blasphemous proposition 
whereby the venders of indulgences, whom he assailed, tried to hire 
purchasers for their trumpery,—Venias papales tantas esse, ut solvere - 
possint hominem, etiamsi quis per impossilile Dei Genitricem violasset. 
Such a proposition is indeed an abomination in the sight of God and 
man ; yet this doctrine, which Mr Ward might well call too bad for the 
devils, the flagitious hierarchy encouraged ; or at least they would not 
Tepress and condemn their emissaries for proclaiming it, even when 
called upon and earnestly implored to do so. Luther's proposition, on 
the other hand, is fundamentally true; his words render it probable 
that he was thinking of David’s crimes ; the addition of millies, millics, 
as everybody acquainted with his writings will recognise at once, is a 
mere Lutheranism. Most readers will remember his answer to Spalatin, 
with regard to the advice of his friends, who would have dissuaded him 
from venturing to Worms, that even if there were as many devils in 
Worms as there were tiles on the house-tops, still he would go thither. 
So, again, in his grand letter to the Elector from the Wartburg, when 
he declares his resolution of returning to Witteuberg, he says he will 
not be withheld by fear of Duke George. This I know full well of my- 
self, if affairs at Leipsic were in the same case as now at Wittenberg, 
I would ride thither even though (your Electoral Grace must forgive 
my foolish speech) it were to rain pure Duke Georges for nine days, 
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and each one of them were nine times more furious than this, These 
instances are notorious; a multitude of similar ones might be cited from 
Luther’s writings, especially from those belonging to this critical period 
of his life, when all his powers were stretched beyond themselves by 
the stress of the conflict. To our nicer ears such expressions may seem 
in bad taste. Be itso. When a Titan is walking about among the 
pigmies, the earth seems to rock beneath his tread. Mount Blanc 
would be out of keeping in Regent’s Park ; and what would be the 
outery if it were to toss its head and shake off an avalanche or two? 
Such, however, is the dulness of the elementary powers, they have not 
apprehended the distinction between force and violence. In like man- 
ner, when the adamantine bondage in which men’s hearts, and souls, 
and minds had been held for centuries, was to be burst, it was almost 
inevitable that the power which was to burst this should not mea- 
sure its movements by the rules of polished life. Erasmus did so; 
Melancthon did so: but a thousand Erasmuses would never have 
effected the Reformation ; nor would a thousand Melancthons, with- 
out Luther to go before him and to animate him.”—(Pp. 191, 192.) 


We now proceed to consider Sir William Hamilton’s attacks 
upon Luther and the other Reformers ; by far the most reckless 
and offensive of them all. These Mr Hare has exposed fully 
and with severity—great, but not greater than they deserve. 
Sir William entered upon the work of assailing the character 
of the Reformers spontaneously and without call,—without 
any apparent motive except a hearty liking to the work. In 
an article in the Edinburgh Review for 1834, on the admission 
of Dissenters to English universities, he eagerly laid hold of 
an excuse for making the averment (vol, Ix., p. 225), ‘* That 
there is hardly an obnoxious doctrine to be found among the 
modern Lutherans (the Rationalists) which had not its war- 
rant and example in the writings of Luther himself ;” and pro- - 
ceeded to establish this position by what he calls a “ hasty 
anthology of some of Luther's opinions, and in his own words, 
literally translated.” He then gives quotations from Luther, 
under the three heads of speculative theology, practical theo- 
logy, and biblical criticism. Under the first head, his quota- 
tions consist only of four short passages upon the one subject 
of the procedure of God in regard to yin and sinners. Under 
the second, he merely gives some fon wh from a single docu- 
ment, setting forth the grounds on which Luther and Melanc- 
thon gave their consent to the Landgrave of Hesse 
a second wife, while, at the same time,. he continued to live 
with the first. He has thus brought forward only one sh 
under the head of speculative theology, and only one topic under 
the head of practical theology. And on neither of these 
two topics can it be said that the modern Lutherans follow 
the “ warrant and example in the writings of Luther himself,” 
though it was professedly to establish this, that Sir William 
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collected his “ hasty anthology.” Nine years afterwards—at 
the era of the disruption of the Church of Scotland—Sir 
William published a singularly foolish and offensive pamphlet 
on the election of pastors, entitled, “ Be not Schismatics, be 
not Martyrs by Mistake ; a Demonstration that the principle 
of non-intrusion, so far from being fundamental in the Church 
of Scotland, is subversive of the fundamental principles of that 
and every other Presbyterian Church Establishment.” In this 
pamphlet he again, without any provocation, assailed the cha- 
racter of the Reformers with increased recklessness and ferocity, 
though this had nothing more to do with the election of pastors 
than with the admission of Dissenters into English universi- 
ties. In this pamphlet, indeed, he retracted the charge which, 
nine years before, in the Review, he had brought against the 
Reformers in connection with the Landgrave’s second marriage, 
that they were guilty in that affair of a “ skulking compromise 
of all professed principle.” But he retracted this charge only to 
substitute another in its room,—viz., that they approved of 
polygamy as good and lawful, nay, that they wished to have 
polygamy sanctioned by the civil law, and did something, though 
unsuccessfully, in order to bring about this result. And to 
this new form of the charge under the head of practical theo- 
logy, he added the offensive allegation, that Luther publicly 
preached in recommendation of incontinence, adultery, and in- 
cest. As some of these charges against Luther had not been 
broached before by any of his opponents, it will be proper to 
give the very terms in which they were, for the first time, 
promulgated to the world, by Sir William Hamilton, at Edin- 
burgh, in the year of grace 1843 :— 


** Look, then, to the great author and the great guide of the great 
religious revolution itself,—to Luther and Melancthon; even they, 
great and good as they both were, would, had they been permitted by 
the wisdom of the world to carry their theological speculations into 
practice, have introduced a state of things which every Christian of 
every denomination will now confess, would not only have turned the 
Reformation into a curse, but have subverted all that is most sacred 
by moral and religious law. { 

“ Among other points of Papal discipline, the zeal of Luther was 
roused against ecclesiastical celibacy and monastic vows ; and whither 
did it carry him? Not content to reason against the institution within 
natural limits and on legitimate grounds, his fervour led him to deny 
explicitly, and in every relation, the existence of chastity, as a physical 
impossibility,—led him publicly to preach (and who ever preached 
with the energy of Luther!) incontinence, adultery, incest even, as 
not only allowable, but, if practised under the prudential regulations 
which he himself lays down, unobjectionable, and even praiseworthy. 
The epidemic spread,—a fearful dissolution of manners throughout the 
sphere of the Reformer’s influence was, for a season, the natural result. 
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The ardour of the boisterous Luther infected, among others, even the 
ascetic and timorous Melancthon. Polygamy awaited only the a 
mission of the civil ruler to be promulgated as an article of the 
formation ; and, had this permission not been significantly refused 
(whilst, at the same time, the epidemic in Wittenberg was homao- 
athically alleviated, at least, by the similar but more violent access in 
unster), it would not have been the fault of the fathers of the Re- 
formation if Christian liberty has remained less ample than Mahometan 
license: As it was, polygamy was never abandoned by either Luther 
or Melancthon as a religious speculation ; both, in more than a single 
instance, accorded the formal sanction of their authority to its practice, 
—by those who were above the law; and had the civil prudence of 
the imprudent Henry VIII. not restrained him, sensual despot as he 
was, from carrying their spontaneous counsel into effect, a plurality of 
wives might now have been a privilege as religiously contended for in 
England as in Turkey.”—(Be not Schismatics, &c., pp. 7, 8.) 

“I do not found merely or principally upon passages known to 
Bossuet, Bayle, &c., and, — them, to persons of ordinary infor- 
mation. These, I admit, would not justify a// I have asse: in re- 
gard to the character of the doctrine preached by Luther. 

“TI do not found my statement of the general opinion of Luther 
and Melancthon in favour of polygamy, on their special allowance of 
a second wife to Philip the Magnanimous, or on any expressions con- 
tained in their Consilium on that occasion. On the contrary, that 
Consilium, and the circumstances under which it was given, may be, 
indeed always have been, adduced to show that, in the case of the 
Landgrave, they made a sacrifice of eternal principle to temporary ex 
dience. The reverse of this I am able to prove, in a chronological 
series of testimonies by them to the religious legality of polygamy, as 
a general institution, consecutively downwards from their earliest com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures and other purely abstract treatises. So 
far, therefore, was there from being any disgraceful compromise of 
principle in the sanction accorded by them to the bigamy of the Land- 
grave of Hesse, that they only, in that case, carried their speculative 
doctrine (held, by the way, also by Milton) into practice ; although the 
prudence they had by that time acquired rendered them, on worldl 
grounds, averse from their sanction being made publicly known. 
am the more anxious to correct this general mistake touching the 
motives of these illustrious men, because I was myself, on a former 
occasion, led to join in the injustice.”—(Ibid., p. 59 of 3d edition.) 


It was in these circumstances, and with such a case before 
him, that Mr Hare prepared and published, in 1846, his ela- 
borate and most valuable Note in defence of Luther in the 
second volume of the “ Mission of the Comforter,” and revised 
it for republication in a separate form previously to his death 
in 1855, notwithstanding Sir William’s threat of an answer in 
1846, and his attempt at self-defence, or rather, at retaliation, 
in the notes to his “ Discussions,” published in 1852. _When 
a man in Sir William’s position comes forward ultroneously, 
and without call, except his unmistakable liking to the work, 
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adduces such charges as these against Luther and his fel- 
low-reformers, he must lay his account with his allegations 
being narrowly scrutinised, and his evidence, if he produce any, 
being carefully sifted. He may reasonably expect to be treated, 
from the first, without any superfluous ceremony; and if he 
should fail in establishing his charges, especially any of them 
that may have been for the first time promulgated by himself, 
he will have no right to complain if he should be held up to 
scorn and indignation. Sir William’s acknowledged eminence 
as a philosopher and a man of erudition, gives a certain in- 
fluence to any thing he may choose to aver, and makes it the 
more necessary that such statements as those we have quoted 
from him should be scrutinised with care, and, if found erro- 
neous, exposed with all plainness. 

The facts, that Sir William brought forward such charges, 
couched in such a tone and spirit, first in an article in the Zdin- 
burgh Review, on the admission of Dissenters to English univer- 
sities, and then again, nine years after, in a pamphlet on non- 
intrusion, or the election of pastors, indicate very plainly a 
certain animus with respect to the men so assailed: which is not 
disproved by his calling Luther and Melancthon “ great and 
good men;” and by his assuring us (Discussions, 2d edit., p. 506) 
that, “so far from disliking Luther, we admire him, with all 
his aberrations (for he never paltered with the truth), not only 
as one of the ablest, but as one of the best of men.” On the 
same page where this profession occurs, Sir William has made 
the following statements about the Reformer,—statements, it 
should be noticed, published for the first time in. 1852:— 
“ Luther was betrayed into corresponding extravagances by an 
assurance of his personal inspiration; of which, indeed, he was 
no less confident than of his ability to perform miracles. He 
disclaimed the pope, he spurned the church, but, varying in 
almost all else, he never doubted of his own infallibility.” The 
man who made these statements knows, and every man who 
has ever read any thing concerning Luther knows, that in 1545, 
the year before his death, the great Reformer wrote a preface 
to a collected edition of his works, which began with these 
words :—“ I have long and earnestly resisted those who wished 
my books, or rather the confusions of my lucubrations, to be 
published; both because I was unwilling that the labours of 
the ancients should be covered up by my novelties, and the 
reader hindered from reading them; and because now, by God’s 
grace, there are many methodical: books, among which the 
Commonplaces of Philip excel, by which the theologian and 
the bishop may be beautifully formed, especially since the 
sacred Scriptures may now be had in almost every language; 
while my books, as the want of method in the events occa- 
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sioned and necessitated, are, indeed, but a rude and in- 
digested chaos, which it is not easy now even for myself to 
bring into order. Induced by these considerations, I wighed all 
my books to be buried in perpetual oblivion, that. there might 
be room for better ones ;” and that this preface also contains 
the following statements :—‘ But, before all things, I beseech 
the pious reader, and I beseech him for our Lord Jesus Christ’s 
sake, that he would read these productions with judgment, 
nay, with much compassion ;” “I narrate these things, excel- 
lent reader, for this reason, that, if you are about to read my 
little works, you may remember that I have been one of those 
who, as Augustine writes of himself, have made progress by 
writing and teaching, and that I am not one of those who from 
nothing suddenly become great, though they have done, or tried, 
or experienced nothing, but with one glance at Seripture exhaust 
its whole spirit.” Sir William knows, that. in the same year, 
1545, Melancthon, with Luther’s consent, published a collec- 
tion of the “ Disputations or Propositions,” put forth and 
discussed by him in the theological school at Wittenberg, 
from 1519 to 1545; and that Luther wrote a preface to them, 
which began with these words:—*I permit these ‘ Disputa- 
tions, or Propositions’ of mine, handled from the beginning of 
my cause in opposition to the Papacy and the kingdom of the 
Sophists, to be published, chiefly in order that the greatness 
of the cause, and the success therein divinely granted to me, may 
not exalt me, For in these is clearly shown my ignominy,— 
that is, my weakness and ignorance, which led me at first. to 
try the matter with the greatest fear and trembling.” 

Sir William knows, and even “ persons of ordinary informa- 
tion ” know, that innumerable statements, similar in substance 
and spirit to what have been quoted from these two Prefaces, 
are found in Luther’s writings; and yet, knowing. all this, he 
ventures to assert, that Luther had “ an assurance of his per- 
sonal inspiration,” and “ never doubted of his own infallibility,” 
Every one knows, that on some occasions Luther showed a 
dogged obstinacy in maintaining errors, and an unwarranted 
confidence that they were truths, and that he occasionally 
talked about himself in a style that somewhat resembled pre- 
sumptuous, self-complacent, boasting, Sir William, we daresay," 
could easily produce a copious anthology of this sort. But 
this would be no sufficient proof of the truth of the charge, that 
Luther was “ assured of his personal inspiration,” and “ never 
doubted of his own infallibility,” even though. it. were not con- 
tradicted by the passages we have quoted, and by many others 
of similar import. These passages conclusively disprove. the 
charge, unless, indeed, it be alleged that they were al 
hypocritical, and expressed feelings which Luther never enter- 
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tained; and no human being but a thorough-bred Papist could 
be base enough to believe this. . 

The adduction of this baseless charge against Luther, and 
the adduction of it for the first time in 1852, six years after 
Mr Hare had exposed the charges of 1834 and 1843, must 
satisfy every honourable man, that Sir William’s statements 
about the character of the Reformer are entitled to no weight 
or deference, and ought to be received with the strongest sus- 

icion. We have not the slightest desire to detract from Sir 
illiam’s well-earned reputation as a philosopher, and a man 
of extensive erudition. We published in our last number, 
from the “ Princeton Review,” an elaborate and enthusiastic 
panegyric upon his philosophy, although we regarded it as 
somewhat extravagant in its eulogy. But Sir William is 
fond of dabbling in theological and ecclesiastical matters ; 
and whenever he enters upon this field, he lays aside every 
thing like philosophic calmness and modesty, abjures all doubt 
of his own infallibility, and treats every one who ventures to 
express doubt upon that point with offensive and contemp- 
tuous insolence. 

Sir William has turned over a good many books, and picked 
up a good deal of information of a miscellaneous and superficial, 
though often recondite, description, upon some theological sub- 
jects, and evidently thinks that he is entitled to treat with 
sovereign contempt all the existing professional cultivators of 
theological literature. The eminence he has reached in his 
own department, the confidence with which he dogmatises on 
theological and ecclesiastical topics, and the real extent of his 
knowledge regarding them, though it is much less than he claims 
credit for, are fitted to give weight to his statements with a 
certain class of the community; while, at the same time, as we 
are persuaded, and think we can prove, he has blundered and 
gone astray in almost all the instances in which he has meddled 
with that class of subjects. Sir William resembles Bayle in 
many respects,—in the vigour and versatility of his intellect, in 
the variety and extent of his erudition, and in his propensity 
to deal with ecclesiastical questions; but he is greatly infe- 
rior to that famous sceptic in love for historical accuracy, 
in patient and deliberate investigation of the materials of 
proof, and, above all, in that sound judgment, strong sense, and 
practical sagacity, which, in dealing with historical evidence, 
are far more valuable than metaphysical depth or subtilty. 

Sir William has some of Bayle’s bad qualities, without his good 
ones; and this furnishes an explanation of the position which we 
do not hesitate to lay down, viz., that in all the leading in- 
stances in which he has taken up theological or ecclesiastical 
questions, he has exhibited not only blundering and inaccuracy, 
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but a malus animus, a state of mind and feeling offensive to the 
real friends of truth and righteousness. We think the time has 
come when this position should be openly and explicitly laid 
down and pressed upon public notice, in order to prevent the 
mischief which the influence of Sir William’s name is fitted to 
do, in matters in which no deference whatever is due to him, 
and which no man must be permitted to misrepresent ; and we 
price d avail ourselves of the assistance of Mr Hare’s admir- 
able Vindication, in order to establish this, so far as concerns his 
reckless and offensive attack upon Luther and his fellow-re- 
formers, ‘ 

We have already mentioned that Sir William’s original 
attack upon Luther, published in the Edinburgh Review for 
1834, and repeated in the “ Discussions” in 1852, consisted 
chiefly of an ascription to him of erroneous and dangerous 
opinions; Ist, On speculative theology; 2d, On practical theo- 
logy; and, 3d, On biblical criticism; and that he promised to 
give Luther’s opinions “in his own words literally translated,” 
thereby professing to have himself translated Luther's words. 
from a personal examination of the original. The whole of 
what he produces as a specimen of Luther’s speculative theo- 
logy, consists of four short sentences, amounting in all to eight 
lines, and bears upon the one point of the purposes and pro- 
cedure of God in regard to sin and sinners. Now Mr Hare 
has proved that these eight lines, given originally in the Review 
without any references, and as if they were one continuous 
extract, are made up of four scraps from different parts of the 
treatise, “De Servo Arbitrio;” and that they were taken not from 
the original, but from Bossuet’s “ History of the Variations of 
the Protestant Churches,” where they are given with some 
deviations from the original that are fitted to make them rather 
more offensive. Mr Hare’s proof that Sir William’s extracts 
had been taken mediately or immediately from Bossuet was 
so perfectly conclusive, that it could not possibly be answered 
or evaded, and Sir William was under the necessity of having 
recourse either to confession or to silence. He chose the 
former and more honourable alternative; though to a man of 
his peculiar temperament such a confession must have been 
very painful and mortifying, especially as in the interval between 
the commission of the offence and Mr Hare’s public exposure 
of it, he had haughtily disclaimed founding “ upon passages © 
known to Bossuet, Bayle, &c., and through them to persons 
of ordinary information.” As confession is not an exercise in 
which Sir William often indulges, and as our readers, who are 
probably more familiar with his boastings, may be anxious to 
see how he performs it, we give it in his own words :— 


“In regard to the testimonies from Luther under this first head, 
VOL. V.—NO. XVI. 2F 
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but under this alone, I must make a confession. There are few things 
to which I feel a greater repugnance than relying upon quotations at 
second-hand. Now those under this head were not taken immediately 
from Luther’s treatise, ‘ De Servo Arbitrio,’ in which they are all con- 
tained. I had indeed more than once read that remarkable work, and 
once attentively, marking, as is my wont, the more important passages; 
but at the time of writing this article, my copy was out of immediate 
reach, and the press being urgent, I had no leisure for a reperusal. In 
these circumstances, finding that the extracts from it in Theoduls 
Gastmahi corresponded, so far as they went, with those also given by 
Bossuet, and as, from my own recollection, (and the testimony, I think, 
of Werdermann,) they fairly represented Luther's doctrine; I literally 
translated the passages, even in their order, as given by Von Stark, (and 
in Dr Kentsinger’s French version.) Stark, I indeed now conjecture, 
had Bossuet in his eye. I deem it right to make this avowal, and to 
acknowledge that I did what I account wrong. But, again, I have no 
hesitation in now, after full examination, deliberately saying, that I do 
not think these extracts, whether by Bossuet, or by Stark and Bossuet, 
to be unfairly selected, to be unfaithfully translated, to be garbled, 
or to misrepresent in any way Luther’s doctrine; in particular his 
opinions touching the divine predestination and the human will.”— 
(Discussions, 2d edit., p. 506.) 


Sir William’s defence, in substance, is, that he, or rather 
Bossuet, had not really misrepresented Luther; and that the 
statements as they stand in the original are as strong and 
startling as in Bossuet’s French or in his own English. This of 
course has nothing to do with the matter, in so far as it involves 
a question of scholar-like and high-minded acting. But as, in 
this aspect of the affair, Sir William has frankly confessed that 
he acted wrong, we shall say nothing more about it, provided 
he henceforth abandon boasting about himself and insolence to- 
wards others. We cannot, however, concede that Bossuet and 
Sir William have correctly exhibited Luther’s actual state- 
ments. Mr Hare has proved their incorrectness, though perhaps 
he has somewhat overrated the magnitude of the differences in 
point of substance between the original and the translations. 
There is only one of the four scraps to which Sir William in 
his defence refers specifically or with any detail; and a brief 
notice of what he says about it will prove that even in what 
he says “ now, after full examination, deliberately,” he has not 
reached complete accuracy. The second of the four sentences 
given in the Review,—and given as if it were part of one and 

_the same passage along with the other three, this of itself being 
fitted to convey an unfair impression, even though the whole had 
been correctly translated,—is in these words: “ All things take 
place by the eternal and invariable will of God, who blasts and 
shatters in pieces the freedom of the will ;” and he now, “after 
full examination,” gives it in his “ Discussions” (pp.507,508) in 
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the same words, except that he substitutes “ which” for “who.” 
Bossuet’s French—Sir William’s original—is this, (Liv. ii. sect 
17): “Que sa prescience et la providence divine fait que toutes 
choses arrivent par une immuable, eternelle, et inevitable volonte 
de Dieu, que foudroie et met en pieces tout le libre arbitre.” 
Sir William’s remark upon this passage is as follows: “ I must 
not, however, here forget to acknowledge an error, or rather an 
inadvertence of mine, which has afforded a ground for Mr Hare 
to make, as usual,a futile charge against Bossuet. In the second 
of the above extracts, not having Luther's original before me, 
[had referred the relative pronoun to ‘God,’ whereas it should 
have been to ‘the will of God.’ In the versions of Stark 
and Bossuet it is ambiguous, and I applied it wrongly.”— 
(P. 512.) Now it is not true, as Sir William here asserts, 
that it was his error or inadvertence in translating Bossuet’s 
“que” by “ who,” while it might equally mean “ which,” that 
led Mr Hare to charge Bossuet with misrepresenting Luther's 
meaning. Mr Hare has said nothing suggesting or implying 
this, and he has made statements plainly precluding it. But the 
strange thing is, that while Sir William's statement necessarily 
implies that in Luther's original there is a relative pronoun, on 
the right application and translation of which the sense some- 
what depends, the fact is, that no such relative pronoun. exists 
except in Bossuet; that Sir William has not yet, “ after full ex- 
amination,” fulfilled his promise to give us “ Luther’s opinions 
in his own words literally translated ;” and that the difference 
between what Luther said and what Sir William continues to 
ascribe to him is not wholly unimportant. The original pas- 
sage in Luther consists of two sentences as follow: “ Est ita- 
que et hoc in primis necessarium et salitare Christiano nosse, 
quod Deus nihil prescit contingenter, sed quod omnia incom- 
mutabili et eterna, infallibilique voluntate et pravidet et pro- 
ponit et facit. Hoc fulmine sternitur et conteritur penitus 
liberum arbitrium. Ideo qui liberum arbitrium volunt asser- 
tum, debent hoc fulmen vel negare, vel dissimulare, aut alia 
ratione 4 se abigere.”—(Luther’s Latin Works, Jena, 1557, 
tom. iii. folio 170. We have added the newt sentence, to exhibit 
the meaning more fully.) 

Now there is no relative pronoun here, to connect the 
crushing of the free-will either with the Deus or the voluntas, 
as Bossuet and Sir William represent it. Sir William ori- 
ginally ascribed it to the Deus, he now ascribes it to the 
voluntas ; whereas Luther ascribes it to neither, but breaks’ off 
from them into a new sentence, and ascribes it to hoc fulmen. 
What this fulmen was must be ascertained from the general 
scope of the passage; and when this is taken into account, it 
becomes perfectly manifest, that the crushing of free-will is 
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ascribed neither to the Deus nor to the voluntas, strictly 
. speaking, but to the great truth or fact, that God certainly 
foresees and governs all things. Even if this difference were 
more insignificant than it is, this would be no excuse for giv- 
ing so garbled an extract from Luther, and so incorrect a 
translation of his words. Bossuet did not promise to trans- 
late literally, and yet he has given Luther’s words more fully 
and correctly than Sir William, who did. Bossuet has acted 
unfairly, indeed, in overleaping the barrier of the sentence, in 
extinguishing the fulmen, and in ascribing the crushing of the 
free-will directly to the voluntas, if not to the Deus. Sir Wil- 
liam adopts this inaccuracy and unfairness from him, and he 
continues to adhere to it even “after full examination” of 
the original; while he also perpetrates the additional unfairness 
of leaving out the first part of the sentence, by the introduction, 
of a portion of which even Bossuet indicated, that it was the 
foreknowledge and providence of God about which Luther 
was here discoursing. 

This is a very curious specimen of obstinate and reckless 
blundering. But its importance, we admit, lies chiefly in its 
bearing upon Sir William, and the question of the reliance 
to be placed upon the accuracy of his statements. That rash 
and exaggerated sentiments and expressions may be produced 
from Luther’s writings upon a variety of subjects, is quite 
well known, and no intelligent Protestant would think of dis- 
puting this. That statements of this sort are to be found in 
his treatise “De Servo Arbitrio,” in reference to the decrees 
and providence of God, has always been abundantly notorious. 
That some of the statements quoted by Bossuet and Sir Wil- 
liam, do, even as they stand in the original, express Calvinistic 
doctrines in an unnecessarily and unwarrantably harsh and 
offensive form, we do not hesitate to admit. Indeed, it is a 
very remarkable fact, that not only the rash and impetuous 
Luther, but also the cautious and timid Melancthon, did, in 
their earlier works, make more unwarrantable and startling 
statements about the decrees and the agency of God, in their 
bearing upon men’s actions, than Calvin ever uttered. When 
the Lutherans in the next generation abandoned the Calvinism 
of their master, they were very much at a loss what to make 
of his treatise “De Servo Arbitrio,” which, in its natural and 
obvious meaning, seemed to be the production of one who, as 
‘was said of Beza, was Calvino Calvinior. The most devoted 
admirers of the Megalander, as they usually called him, admit- 
ted, of course, that there are some rash and exaggerated 
statements in the work. But that is very little to their pur- 
pose; for Calvinists, too, admit the truth of this, and contend 
that, even abstracting from every thing that might rank under 
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this head, the treatise plainly and explicitly asserts the fun- 
damental principles of the Calvinistic system of theology. In 
the year 1664 Sebastian Schmidt, an eminent Lutheran divine, 
and professor of theology at Strasburg, published an edition 
of Luther “ De Servo Arbitrio,” copiously provided with an- 
notations, “quibus,” as is set forth in the title-page, “B. Vir ab 
accusatione quasi absolutum Calvinianorum, vel durius aliquod 
Dei decretum in libro ipso statuerit, preecipue vindicatur.” 
The annotations, of course, are utterly unsuccessfal in effecting 
the object to which they are directed, viz., proving that 
Luther did not, in this work, teach Calvinistic doctrines. No 
amount of straining or perversion is adequate to effect that. 
Schmidt’s annotations resemble very much a Socinian com- 
mentary upon the beginning of John’s Gospel; and it is rather 
a curious coincidence, that those scraps which Sir William 
has paraded are duly provided by Schmidt with annotations, 
intended to show, not that they present Calvinism in a harsh 
and offensive form, but that they do not go so far as to teach 
Calvinism at all. 

The compelling Sir William to confess publicly, that, in giv- 
ing a view of Luther’s opinions on speculative theology, he 
had got his whole materials at second-hand, was an offence 
not to be forgiven; and accordingly he brings out, in con- 
nection with this topic, an assault, or rather a series of as- 
saults, upon the archdeacon, of the most reckless and offensive 
description, evidently intended to be murderous. This great 
philosopher, when he engages in theological controversy, ex- 
hibits odium plusquam theologicum. Our readers, we are sure, 
will not wonder at any little severity we have exhibited in 
dealing with him, when they read the following choice speci- 
mens of invective, culled from a few pages of the notes to the 
“Discussions.”—(2d edit., pp. 508-524.) “Mr Hare's observa- 
tions under this head of speculative theology exhibit signifi- 
cant specimens of inconsistency, bad faith, and exquisite error. 
I shall adduce instances of each. But his baseless abuse— 
that I shall overpass.” “He is only a one-sided advocate, an 
advocate from personal predilection and antipathies; and even as 
such, his arguments are weak as they are wordy.” “Lord Bacon 
says of some one, ‘ has only two small wants; he wants 
knowledge and he wants love.’ But with the Archdeacon, we 
cannot well restrict his wants to two; for he lacks logic besides 
learning and love; and a fourth—withal a worse defect—is to be 
added, but a defect which it is always painful to be forced to spe- 
cify.” “ Mr Hare is not the champion for Luther; and if he be 
effectually counselled, the farrago will not again see the light,” 
(this refers to Mr Hare’s intimated purpose to ric Note W, 


—a purpose accomplished in the volume now lying before us,) 


4 
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“for it is simply a verbose conglomeration of what I shall refrain 
from characterising; the author making more mistakes or mis- 
representations than the note—however confessedly prolix and 
garrulous—exhibits paragraphs. But the Archdeacon of Lewes 
neither learns nor listens. He is not content to enjoy his 
ecclesiastical good fortune in humility and silent thankfulness. 
He will stand forward; he will challenge admiration; he will 
display his learning; he will play the polemic; and thus ex- 
poses to scorp not merely himself,” but also, as Sir William goes 
on to assert, with some detail, the church of which he was a dig- 
nitary. Now what is the cause, and what the ground of this 
violent outbreak, of this alarming exhibition of a philoso- 

her in a fury? The cause of it is simply this, that Mr Hare 

as laid before the public conclusive proof that much, we do 
not say all, of what Sir William has here alleged against his 
antagonist, is true of himself. And the ground of it is nothing 
more than this, that Mr Hare’s work, when carefully scruti- 
nised, exhibits a few instances of the oversights, errors, and 
partialities, which may be pointed out, more or less, in nine- 
teen twentieths of the most respectable controversial works 
that ever were produced, and in which Sir William’s polemic 
specially superabounds. No man with a sound head and a sound 
heart can read Sir William’s onslaught on Mr Hare, of which 
we have given some specimens, without seeing that the charges 
are grossly exaggerated, and have really no solid foundation to 
rest on,—that they are a mere outpouring of rage and ferocity. 
We would not go so far as to allege that a// that Sir William 
charges upon Mr Hare is true of himself; but we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that any one who might choose to allege 
this, could, without difficulty, produce a much more plausible 
piece of pleading in support of his allegation than Sir Wil- 
liam has done. This is so manifestly the true state of the 
case, that we do not think it necessary to go into detail to de- 
fend Mr Hare against an assault which was evidently intended 
to destroy him, but which, from its very recklessness, has 
proved perfectly powerless. 

It was very natural that Sir William should take under his 
protection Bossuet, to whom, in common with “persons of 
ordinary information,” he had been indebted for his speci- 
men of Luther’s speculative theology; and, accordingly, he 
says of him, “In this note I have spoken of Bossuet, signifying 
my reliance upon the accuracy of his quotations; and I am as 
fully convinced of his learning and veracity as of his genius.” 
—(P. 508.) As Mr Hare had adduced satisfactory evidence 
of Bossuet’s unscrupulous unfairness, Sir William could scarcely 
do less than guarantee his veracity; and he could do this the 
more easily, as, in all probability, he never had carefully investi- 
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gated the subject. But the truth is, that Bossuet’s character 
for veracity was conclusively settled, in the estimation of all 
intelligent and competent judges, before the publication of his 
“ History of the Variations of the Protestant Churches,” by 
the tremendous exposures made of him by Dr Wake, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, in his “ Exposition of the 
Doetrine of the Church of England,” and his two Defences of 
it. We have,no doubt that in these works, which have 
been republished in Bishop Gibson’s “ Preservative against 
Popery,” Wake has conclusively convicted Bossuet of delibe- 
rate lying, in repeated instances ; and these not bearing merely 
on the primary subject of controversy between them, viz., the 
original publication of Bossuet’s “ Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the Catholic Church,” but also on several other topics un- 
connected with it. And in regard to the “ History of the 
Variations,” though it is characterised by extraordinary skill 
and dexterity, and is indeed in all respects one of the most 
plausible and effective pieces of special pleading ever produced, 
and though it generally avoids gross and palpable falsehoods, 
yet it, too, has, we think, been proved to be utterly destitute 
of fairness and candour. » We think it scarcely possible for 
any man to read with care and discrimination Basnage’s 
“‘ Histoire de la Religion des Eglises Reformées,” (last edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 4to, 1725,) without being satisfied of the truth of 
this statement, without being compelled to abandon all confi- 
dence in Bossuet’s veracity, and without being convinced that he 
had no scruples of conscience about saying or doing any thing 
that might be fitted to benefit the Church of Rome, and to 
damage its opponents. Papists still boast of his “ History 
of the Variations” as unanswerable. We believe that it has 
been most thoroughly answered by Basnage in so far as it is 
argumentative, that every thing like argument in it has been 
completely demolished, and that its author has been sadly 
exposed; while we cannot but admit, that even when every 
thing needful to satisfy the understanding has been provided, 
the admirable skill and adroitness of the advocate of error 
has not only made the best of a bad cause, but may probably 
have left some painful doubts and uncertainties upon the minds 
of a considerable class of readers. 

The argument of Bossuet’s work lies within a very narrow 
compass. it is this. Variations in doctrine afford an evidence of 
error; Protestants havefrom the first been constantly varying in 
the doctrines they professed to hold: and, therefore, their views 
are erroneous. In opposition to this, it has been proved, 1st, 
That the maxim about variations proving errors is not true, or is 
only partially true, in the sense in which alone it can serve Bos- 
suet’s purpose in argument ; 2d, That some of the variations 
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which he ascribes to Protestants are produced, and that many 
‘more are greatly swelled in importance and magnitude, y his 
own misrepresentations; and,3d, That the argument, in so far as 
it has any weight, may be retorted with far greater force upon 
the Church of Rome. These positions have been proved by 
Basnage in the most satisfactory and conclusive manner; so 
that, so far as argument is concerned, the book has been 
thoroughly demolished. But Bossuet’s great art throughout the 
whole work is, that he has contrived to bring in, in the most 
skilful and dexterous way, a great deal that is fitted to damage 
the characters of the Reformers, and thus to leave an uncom- 
fortable impression upon men’s minds, even when his argu- 
ment, properly so called, is seen to be wholly untenable. 
Bossuet’s want of integrity, so far as this work is concerned, 
is exhibited chiefly in producing and magnifying variations, 
by misrepresenting the views of the Reformers and other 
Protestants ; and we think’it scarcely possible for any one to 
read Basnage carefully, without being convinced, that it was 
only policy, and not conscience, that restrained him from prac- 
tising the grosser and more palpable frauds in which most 
Popish controversialists indulge, and that with admirable skill 
he has systematically carried his misrepresentations just as 
far as he thought, upon the whole, to be safe or expedient. 
We have really no pleasure in making such statements about 
Bossuet, who, in spite of his want of integrity in matters in 
which the interests of his church were concerned, was not only 
possessed of splendid mental endowments, but even of some- 
thing like a certain elevation and nobility of general character. 
Integrity in matters in which the interests and reputation of 
the church are concerned, it is hopeless to expect of almost any 
Popish controversialist. Arnauld and Nicole, the famous Jan- 
senists, were the two other great contemporary champions of 
Popery; and they have certainly furnished far better evidence 
that they were really men of religious and moral principle 
than can be produced in favour of Bossuet. And yet we have 
great doubts whether they held fast their integrity. We 
greatly admire all these men, though we do not put them in 
the same category; and while we would not pervert or explain 
away any matters of fact as to what they said or did, we feel 
strongly disposed to palliate their aberrations, by laying a por- 
tion of the responsibility upon the demoralizing and conscience- 
searing system to the influence of which they were subjected. 
It always deepens our indignation against the Man of Sin, the 
Mystery of Iniquity, when our attention is called to any thing 
which reminds us that that system reduced a man so noble in 
many respects as Bossuet was, to the level of a common liar,—a 
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vulgar knave; and imperiled, at least, the integrity of such men . 
as Arnauld and Nicole. We dismiss this subject with the fol- 
lowing admirable remarks of Mr Hare on the famous “ History 
of the Variations,” which we believe to be just and sound :— 


“Indeed, if any thing were surprising among the numberless ragdAoya 
of literature, one should marvel at the inordinate reputation which the 
‘ Histoire des Variations’ has acquired, not merely with the members of 
a church glad to make the most of any prop for a rotten cause, but 
among Protestants of learning and discernment. One main source of 
its celebrity may lie in that spirit of detraction which exercises such a 
baneful power in all classes of mankind, ever since Cain slew his 
brother on account of his righteousness; in the eagerness with which 
all listen to evil-speaking and slander, finding little diminution of their 
pleasure though it be strongly seasoned with lying; in that want of 
sympathy with heroic and enthusiastic spirits’ which is so prevalent 
among men of the world, and the great body of men of letters, and 
their consequent satisfaction at seeing what towers beyond their ken 
cast down to the ground. Able as the ‘ Histoire des Variations’ doubt- 
less is, if regarded as the statement and pleading of an unprincipled 
and unscrupulous advocate, it is any thing but a great work. For no 
work can be ‘great unless written with a paramount love of truth. 
This is the moral element of all genius, and without it the finest 
talents are worth little more than a conjuror’s sleight-of-hand, Bossuet 
in this book never seems even to have set himself the problem of 
speaking the truth, as a thing to be desired and aimed at. He pre- 
tends to seat himself in the chair of judgment, but without a thought 
of doing justice to the persons he summons before him. He does not | 
examine to ascertain whether they are guilty or not. His mind is 
made up beforehand that they are guilty ; and his only care is to scrape 
together whatever may seem to prove this, that he may have a spe- 
cious plea for condemning them. Never once, I believe, from the 
first page to the last, did he try heartily to make out what the real 
fact. was. He is determined to say all possible evil of the Re- 
formers, to show that they went wrong at every step, in every deed, 
in every word, in every thought: to prove that they are all darkness, 
with scarcely a gleam of light. Hence his representation of Luther is 
no more like him than an image made up of the black lines in a 
spectrum would be like the sun. Bossuet picks out all the bad he 
can find, and leaves out all the-good. But as even this procedure 
would poorly serve his purpose, the main part of his picture consists 
of sentences torn from their context; which, by some forcible wrench, 
some process of garbling, by being deprived of certain limiting or 
counterbalancing clauses, by being made positive instead of hypotheti- 
cal, or through some of the other tricks of which we have seen such 
sad instances in these pages, are rendered very offensive. With re- 
gard to the Landgrave’s marriage, his treatment of Luther is more like 
the ferocity of a tiger, tearing his prey limb from limb, and gloating 
over it before he devours it, than the spirit which becomes a Christian 
bishop.” (Pp. 272-274.) 


This leads us to advert to Sir William’s charges against 
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Luther under the head of practical theology. We have already 
_ mentioned, that the only materials originally produced under 

this head were extracts from the document in which Luther, 
Melancthon, and some other divines of that period, gave their 
permission or consent to the Landgrave of Hesse marrying a 
second wife while his first wife continued to live with him. 
This story is, of course, a great favourite with Popish contro- 
versialists. It is an especial favourite with Sir William. He 
produced it in the Edinburah Review in 1834; and again, a 
second time, nine years later, in his pamphlet in favour of the 
intrusion of ministers, though he now changed materially the 
nature of the accusation which, in connection with this matter, 
he adduced against the Reformers. In the notes to the origi- 
nal article, as republished in the “ Discussions” in 1852, he has 
not brought forward much additional matter, so far as Luther 
and Melancthon are concerned; the chief fruits of his con- 
tinued researches into this apparently congenial subject being, 
that he is at last able to boast (p. 515)—whether truly or not, 
we do not know—that he is now acquainted, he believes, with 
all the publications relative to this story, and that he has 
collected a considerable quantity of additional filth, (certainly 
unknown before to “persons of ordinary information,”) in 
order to blacken the character of Melander and Lening, two 
Protestant ministers who signed the document about the 
marriage along with Luther and Melancthon, and who might, 
without any detriment to the public, have been left in the 
obscurity from which Sir William’s extraordinary information 
has dragged them. 

It is unpleasant to have to discuss such a subject as this, 
and it is not easy to see what benefit the public can derive 
from the discussion of it; but if Sir William Hamilton per- 
sists in dwelling upon it, and in pressing it upon public atten- 
tion, and if he is resolved to employ it for unjustly damaging 
the character of the Reformers, he thereby imposes upon others 
a necessity of dealing with it, instead of leaving it wholly in 
his hands, and allowing him to use it for purposes which many 
believe to be unjust and injurious. Sir William may probably 
allege that he is merely bringing out what is true, and that 
all truth ought to be proclaimed and made known. We do 
not admit that all that he has put forth upon this subject is 
true; and if it were, we would still take the liberty of regard- 
ing it as not creditable to any man to manifest a special 
anxiety to press such truths upon public attention without 
any apparent call to do so, and to labour to bring them out in 
their most offensive and aggravated form. Circumstances 
may occur in which any thing that is really true may be 
brought out and proclaimed without impropriety, by parties 
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concerned in, or called to meddle with it; but it is not the 
less true that we are entitled to judge of men by the selection 
they make of the topics which they seem most anxious to 
press upon our notice. Sir William, no doubt, will claim to 
himself the credit of having been influenced in all he has done 
in this matter by pure love of truth; but we think we can 
venture to assure him, that his character would have stood 
much higher this day in the estimation of honourable men, if 
he had never meddled with the second marriage of the Land- 
grave of Hesse, and had left it to be handled by Romanists 
and Romanisers. We do not mean to go into details upon this 
painful subject. We can merely suggest a few hints, as to 
what ought to be thought of this affair, and of Sir William’s 
mode of dealing with it. 

Luther’s conduct in this matter, has not been approved of 
by Protestants, but, on the contrary, has been given up as in- 
defensible. They have differed somewhat in the severity of 
their censures, and in the grounds on which they rest their 
condemnation of his conduct, but they have not undertaken 
to vindicate it. Basnage, in his reply to Bossuet’s “ History 
of the Variations,” at once admits that Luther’s conduct was 
wrong; and so does Seckendorff, in his great work, “De 
Lutheranismo.” This, undoubtedly, is the right and honest 
course to pursue in the matter; though it is no doubt quite 
fair to see that the case is fully and correctly stated, and 
not exaggerated or perverted. Mr Hare has successfully 
exposed several unfair and malicious misrepresentations of 
Bossuet in his commentaries upon this subject; and has also 
pointed out the unfairness of the selection of the passages by 
Sir William from the principal document connected with this 
affair. Upon this last point he says :— : 


“When we compare them with the whole body from which they 
are torn, they who admire ingenuity, in whatsoever cause it may be 
displayed, will be struck with the dexterity shown in garbling the 
opinion of the divines, so as to render it as offensive as possible. The 
main part of it, wherein they perform their duty of spiritual advisers 
honestly and faithfully, telling the Landgrave of the evils likely to arise 
from his conduct, ard of the divine wrath which he was provoking by 
his sinful life, is wholly left out ; so that it seems as if they had had 
no thought of their pastoral responsibility, but readily consented to 
do just what the Landgrave wished, and were solely deterred by fear of 
the shame it might bring on themselves and on their cause.” —(P. 241.) 


The proper antidote to this unfairness of Sir William’s, is to 
give the document in full. This Mr Hare has done, and to 
his pages we must refer for it—(pp. 235-241.) Mr Hare has 
brought out fully the leading features of this transaction, and 
has suggested almost every thing that could be said in pallia- 
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tion of the conduct of the Reformers in this matter. He goes 
rather farther than we are prepared to do in palliation of what 
they did. We cannot but admit that his love for Luther has 
somewhat perverted his judgment,—has made him judge 
rather too favourably. A‘t the same time he has proved conclu- 
sively, that there were some material palliations of their con- 
duct; and has shown that it involves gross ignorance or injus- 
tice to judge of the bare facts of the case by the notions and 
feelings of our own age and country, without taking into 
account the views that prevailed on such subjects in the six- 
teenth century, and the way in which they were then often 
discussed. This is of itself sufficient to establish the injustice 
and unfairness of the course which Sir William has pursued in 
the matter. But let us briefly advert to his more formal 
charges, based upon this transaction. Originally he accused 
them of the “‘skulking compromise of all-professed principle ;” 
meaning, of course, that in giving their consent to the Land- 
grave’s bigamy, they sanctioned what they knew to be sinful, 
under the influence of selfish and secular motives, connected 
with the general interests of the Reformed cause, to which the 
good-will and the support of the Landgrave were very import- 
ant. This is the view usually given of the transaction by Popish 
controversialists. But Sir William, in his pamphlet in favour 
of intrusion, withdraws this charge, and substitutes another 
in its room; alleging that they approved of polygamy as 
lawful and warrantable, and, of course, acted in the matter in 
accordance with their own convictions,—their anxiety for the 
concealment of the marriage arising, on this second theory, not 
from the belief that it was sinful, but merely from prudential 
considerations to avoid scandal. He adheres to this latter 
view in his “ Discussions.” According to the former view of 
the matter, the conduct of the Reformers in consenting to the 
Landgrave’s second marriage was a sin, being produced by the 
operation of sinful motives, and tending directly to bring about 
the commission of sin. According to the latter view, it was, 
an error of opinion, or what, from its heinous and offensive 
character, might be called a heresy. But though the charge 
as originally put involved a sin, and in its-second form was 
merely an error, most people in modern times will probably 
regard it as being quite as damaging to the character of Luther 
.and Melancthon to have inculcated the lawfulness of polygamy, 
as to have been tempted, upon a particular occasion, to have 
given consent to the doing of what was sinful. 

Mr Hare concurs in the general idea involved in Sir Wil- 
liam’s second deliverance upon the subject, viz., that the con- 
duct of the Reformers is to be regarded rather as an error 
than as a sin, though he reaches that conclusion by a diffe- 
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rent course, and maintains the incorrectness of several ‘of 
Sir William’s positions, especially of his leading one, which 
ascribes to Luther and Melancthon a belief in the lawfulness of 
polygamy under the Christian dispensation. The leading feat- 
ures in his view of the case are exhibited in the following 
quotations :— . 

‘“‘ When we examine the whole opinion connectedly, we are com- 
pelled to reject the excusé which Sir W. Hamilton eo kindly proposes 
in order to rescue Luther from the fangs of the Edinburgh Reviewer. 
For, from first to last, it is plain that the license, which the divines 
declare themselves unable to condemn, is meant by them to be regarded 
as a dispensation, and not as authorising or sanctioning polygamy ; 
and this is the main reason why they are so earnest in requiring that 
the second marriage, if entered upon, should be kept secret, lest it 
should be looked upon as the introduction of a general practice. Poly- 
gamy, as a general practice, they altogether condemn; because ne 
conceive that our Lord’s words in the passage referred to re-establis 
the primary, paradisiacal institution of monogamy. At the same time, 
while they see that polygamy, though contrary to the original institu- 
tion, is sanctioned in the Old Testament, both by the practice of the | 
patriarchs, and by the express recognition of it in the Book of Deu- 
teronomy, they do not find any passage in the New Testament directly 
and absolutely forbidding it. Here we should bear in mind what their 
rule, especially Luther's, was. When the Word of God seemed to him 
clear and express, then every thing else was to bow to it: heaven and 


earth might pass away, but no tittle of what God had said. On the 
other hand, where no express scripture could be produced, he held 
that all human laws and ordinances, and every pag ba ancy by man’s 


understanding on considerations of expediency, however wide that 
expediency might be, is so far flexible and variable, that it may be 
made to bend to imperious circumstances in particular cases. 

“ Thus the document itself forces us to decline Sir W. Hamilton’s 
plea, that Luther was merely giving his sanction in a single instance 
to that which he desired at heart to establish generally, the patriarchal 
practice of polygamy.” —(P. 242.) 

Then follows a careful investigation of Luther’s general, 
views on the subject of polygamy, as indicated in his writin 
and in his presumed concurrence in the suggestion which Me- 
lancthon made to Henry VIII. of England, that it would be 
less objectionable to take a second wife than to divorce his 
first; after which he states thus the ground on which he thinks _ 
Luther acted in sanctioning the Landgrave’s second mar- 
riage :— 

“ But though we must reject the plea that the advice given to the 
Landgrave is an instance of the predilection which the Reformers on 
principle entertained for polygamy, the evidence adduced abundantly 
proves, that, in sanctioning a dispensation in what appeared to them a 
case of pressing need, they were not — inconsistently, but in 
thorough consistency with the principles which they had avowed for 
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years before. To us, indeed, the notion of such a dispensation will still 
. be very offensive ; but we must beware, as I have already remarked, 
of transferring the moral views and feelings of our age to Luther's. 
The canon law admitted the necessity of dispensations ; which, in matri- 
monial cases, were especially numerous. One of the main objects of 
the scholastic casuistry was to determine under what limitations they 
_ are admissible, as may be seen in our own authors on this branch of 
practical theology, such as Taylor; and the great importance of casu- 
istry is beginning to be recognised anew by recent writers’ on ethics. 
The ignorant prater may cry, that Luther ought to have thrown all 
such things overboard, along with the other rubbish of Romanism. 
But it was never Luther’s wont to throw things overboard in a lump. 
His calling, he felt, was to preach Christ, crucified for the sins of man- 
kind,—Christ, of whose righteousness we become partakers by faith. 
Whatever in the institutions and practices of the church was compa- 
tible with the exercise of this ministry, he did not assail unless it was 
flagrantly immoral. The sale of dispensations, the multiplication of 
cases for dispensations in order to gain money by the sale of them, he 
regarded as criminal; and the abolition of such dispensations, where 
they have been abolished, the reprobation they lie under, are owin 
in no small measure to him. But the idea of law which manifest 
itself to him, convinced him that positive laws can only partially ex- 
press the requirements of the supreme law of love, for the sake of 
which they must at times bend ; and when he consulted his one infal- 
lible authority, he found that his heavenly Master’s chief outward con- 
flict during his earthly ministry was to assert the supremacy of the law 
of love, which the Pharisees were continually infringing, while they 
stickled pertinaciously for the slightest positive enactment.’—(Pp. 256, 
257.) 
He sums up the matter in this way: — 
“ Such, then, is the amount of Luther’s sin, or rather error,—for sin 
I dare not call it,—in this affair, in which the voice of the world, ever 
ready to believe evil of great and good men, has so severely condemned 
him, without investigation of the facts ; although the motives imputed 
to him are wholly repugnant to those which governed his conduct 
through life. He did not compromise any professed principle, as the 
reviewer accuses him of doing: he did not inculcate polygamy, as the 
pamphleteer charges him with doing. But inasmuch as he could not 
discover any direct, absolute prohibition of polygamy in the New Tes- 
tament, while it was practised by the patriarchs and recognised in the 
law, he did not deem himself warranted in condemning it absolutely, 
when there appeared in special cases to be a strong necessity, either 
with a view to some great national object, or for the relief of a troubled 
conscience. Here it behoves us to bear in mind, on the one hand, what 
importance Luther attached, as all his writings witness, to this high mini- 
sterial office of relieving troubled consciences ; and it may mitigate our 
condemnation of his error,—which, after all, was an error on the right 
side, its purpose being to substitute a hallowed union for unhallowed 
license,—if we remember that Gerson had said openly, a century before, 
po wg the common opinion of his age, that it was better for a priest 
to be guilty of fornication than to marry. Such was the moral degra- 
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dation of the church under the Egyptian bondage of ordinances, that 
even so wise and good a man could deem it expedient to sacrifice the 
sacred principles of tight and purity, the sense of duty, and the peace 
of. the soul, for the sake of upholding the arbitrary enactment of a 
tyrannical hierarchy. Indeed, the clamour which has been raised 
against Luther for this one act by the Romish polemics, is perhaps, 
among all cases of the beam crying out against the mote, the grossest 
and the most hypocritical. 

“ Nor should we forget what difficulties have in all ages com 
the settlement of special matrimonial cases. They may perhaps be less 
now in England than in other countries, notwithstanding the grievous 
scandals which attend them even here; and there is always a prejudice 
inclining men to suppose that their own condition is the normal one 
for the whole human race: but if we compare the laws of marriage . 
which prevail in the various branches of Christendom, and know any 
thing of their moral effects as manifested in family life, we shall per- 
ceive how hard it is to lay down any one inviolable rule. What the 
obscurity and uncertainty of the law was in Luther’s time, we may 
estimate from the conflicting answers which were returned to the 
questions mooted with reference to Henry VIII.’s divorce. On the 
other hand, we should try to realise what the Bible was to Luther,— 
the source of all wisdom, the treasure-house of all truth, the primordial 
code of all law, the store-room from which, with the help of the Spirit, 
he was to bring forth every needful weapon to fight against and to 
overcome the world and the devil, —how, if the Bible had been put in 
the one scale, and all the books of all the great thinkers of the heathen 
and Christian world had been piled up in the other, they would not 
have availed, in his judgment, to sway the balance so much as a hair's 
breadth. It was not much the practice of his age—least of all was it 
Luther’s—to estimate the lawfulness and propriety of an act by reference 
to its general consequences. He did, indeed, bethink himself of the 
evil that would ensue, if the dispensation were regarded as a precedent, 
and therefore did he insist on its being kept secret: but he did’ not 
duly consider how impossible it was that such a step, taken by a man 
of so impetuous a character, should be kept secret ; nor how terrible 
the evils would be if every pastor were to deem himself authorised to 
give similar counsel; nor how perilous it is to take the covering of 
secrecy for any acts, except such as are sanctioned by the laws of God 
and man, while the moral feeling of society throws a veil over them.” 
—(Pp. 269-271.) 


Since it is necessary to discuss such painful and delicate topics, 
in consequence of Sir William’s offensive recklessness in forcing 
them upon public attention, we prefer employing the words of 
another to our own. We are very thankful to Mr Hare for 
vindicating Luther so well, and we shrink from enlarging upon 
the subject. But justice demands one or two observations. 

Sir William alleges that Luther maintained the lawfulness, 
or as he says, “the religious legality,” of polygamy, even under 
the Christian dispensation; and he has been threatening the 
world for nearly thirteen years with the publication of what he | 
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calls “ an articulate manifestation,” “a chronological series of 
testimonies,” in support of this charge. There is nothing new, 
certainly, in this allegation. It was brought forward by Bel- 
larmine (De Matrimonii Sacramento, c. x.), who has been fol- 
lowed in this by the generality of Popish controversialists. It 
has also been adduced by the defenders of polygamy, that they 
might have some respectable countenance to their abomina- 
tions, as may be seen in the famous, or rather infamous, “ Poly- 
gamia Triumphatrix” of Lyser. We do not suppose that Sir 
William’s “articulate manifestation,” if it ever see the light, 
will contain any thing but what has been known and discussed 
before. There is, indeed, some difficulty in ascertaining pre- 
cisely and certainly what Luther's views were on some points 
connected with polygamy. There is some confusion and in- 
consistency in his statements. At one time he certainly drew 
somewhat wide and incautious inferences from the practice of 
the patriarchs in this respect, extending to polygamy what our 
Saviour said of divorce, that, under the old economy, God per- 
mitted it because of the hardness of men’s hearts. But he 
seems at length to have become quite settled in the convic- 
tion, that under the Christian dispensation polygamy was 
forbidden by the authority of our Saviour; and if so, Sir 
William’s allegation that “ polygamy was never abandoned by 
Luther as a religious speculation,” is unfounded. 

But it must be noticed and remembered that Sir William 
has gone farther than this, and asserted (see quotation, pp. 
444, 445) that Luther and Melancthon wished polygamy to be 
sanctioned by the civil authorities, and did something, though 
unsuccessfully, directed to bring about this result. All this is 
fairly implied in the language he has employed; and this in- 
volves a new charge, one which, so far as we know and re- 
member, has not before been advanced against them either by 
papists or polygamists. This point specially needs to be proved; 
and when Sir William produces his “articulate manifestation,” 
this special discovery of his own must be duly commended and 
established, by an exhibition of the proof which has eluded the 
researches of all previous depreciators of the Reformers. 

We are not quite satisfied, as we have hinted, with some of 
the grounds on which Mr Hare has based his vindication of 
Luther in this matter. We do not see that any thing short 
of Sir William’s position, that Luther believed in “the religi- 
- ous legality” of polygamy, is altogether adequate to take his 

conduct out of the category of a sin, and to invest it with the 
character of an error. We believe that the transaction in- 
volved both an error in judgment and a sin in conduct, the 
error, indeed, somewhat palliating the sin. Luther and Me- 
lancthon held, as Mr Hare has shown, that this was a matter 
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on which dispensations might sometimes be granted for special 
reasons, on extraordinary emergencies. And this belief may be 
said, in a sense, to have palliated their conduct, by bringing the 
subject of a dispensation before them as what might be lawfully 
entertained. But even if this opinion had been true, instead 
of being erroneous, the question would still remain, whether or 
not this was a case for a dispénsation to marry a second wife ; 
and, at this point, we fear it must be admitted that the ele- 
ment of direct and palpable sinfulness comes in. Even sup- 
posing that dispensations may be lawful in some cases of this 
sort, there seems to be no fair ground for holding that the 
Landgrave’s was a case warranting a dispensation; and what 
is specially pertinent to the point in hand, there is no sufficient 
ground to believe that Luther and Melancthon really believed it 
to be @ case warranting a dispensation. We cannot but con- 
clude, from a deliberate survey of the whole case, that Luther 
and Melancthon were substantially satisfied that the Land- 
grave, in marrying a second wife, was guilty of sin; and that, 
therefore, in giving their consent to his doing this, they were 
themselves sinning. It was a solitary offence, with much to 
palliate it on a variety of grounds, but still it was a sin, com- 
mitted under the influence of temptation; and as such it ought 
to be condemned. 

It is an interesting and instructive circumstance, that one 
spot, in some respects similar, stains the character of John 
Knox; and we could not possibly find words that would, in 
our judgment, describe Luther’s conduct in this matter more 
correctly than those in which Dr M‘Crie has described a 
transaction in the life of our own Reformer :— 

“Tn one solitary instance, the anxiety which he felt for the preser- 
vation of the great cause in which he was so deeply interested, betrayed 
him into an advice, which was not more inconsistent with the laws of 
strict morality, than it was contrary to the stern uprightness, and un- 
disguised sincerity, which characterised the rest of his conduct.”—(Pp. 
287, 288.) 

The third head of Sir William’s original attack upon Luther, 
was Biblical Criticism; and under this head he collected, chiefly 
rom the Table-Talk, some rash and offensive statements as- 
cribed to Luther, in which he is represented as speaking dis- 
paragingly of some of the books of Scripture. Mr Hare has 
here again convicted Sir William of several blunders or un- 
fairnesses; and one of them Sir William has been constrained 
to confess in the notes to his “ Discussions."—(P. 517.) But 
this topic is not worth dwelling upon. To collect and parade an 
“anthology” of rash and exaggerated statements from Luther, 
and especially to take materials for doing this from the “ Table- 
Talk,” is about as unfair and as despicable an occupation as can 
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well be conceived; and if Sir William had confined himself to 
‘ this, we would not have thought it worth while to have given 

him any disturbance, beyond denouncing his conduct in the 
terms it deserved. 

But ‘it must not be forgotten that there is one other very 
gross and heinous charge which Sir William has brought 
against Luther, a charge never, so far as we know, adduced be- 
fore, and of which, though it was fabricated by himself, and 
published to the world nearly thirteen years ago, he has not yet 
attempted to produce any evidence. It is stated and disposed 
of by Mr Hare in the following brief extraet :— 


“ The other charges, that Luther ‘ publicly preached incontinence, 
adultery, incest even, as not only allowable, but, if practised under the 
prudential regulations which he himself lays down, unobjectionable, 
and even praiseworthy,’ cannot be refuted in the same summary man- 
ner. I might cite a number of passages against incontinence from his 
writings: I might show that he often expressed a wish that adultery 
were punished capitally. But I will not waste words upon such accu- 
sations, proceeding from a witness whose testimony has been proved 
again and again to be utterly worthless. When a dear friend, whose 
faith and righteousness have been approved during a long life, under 
many severe trials, is said to have committed unheard-of enormities, 
without any specification of when, where, how, or what, one is fully 
warranted in replying that the assertions cannot possibly: be true. 
Therefore, I will merely defy Sir W. Hamilton to bring forward evi- 
dence in support of these atrocious charges. Should he attempt to do 
so, and adduce any passages beyond those which have been satisfac- 
torily explained by Harless in the seventh volume of his Journal, I 
shall deem myself bound to use my best endeavours to set them on a 
right footing. At the same time let me remark, that I trust he will 
not have the assurance to quote certain sayings, which explicitly refer 
solely to cases of impotence, as substantiating his allegations, Should 
he shrink from this test, finding that he cannot stand it, what can a 
generous, nay, what can an honest man do in his place, but come for- 
ward with a humble recantation and a humble acknowledgment of the 
wrong he has done to one of the noblest pillars of Christianity, one of 
the greatest benefactors of mankind ?”—( Pp. 286, 287.) 


Sir William has certainly brought himself under very pecu- 
liar obligations to prove, if he can, his own special charges 
against Luther, viz., that he wished to have polygamy sanc- 
tioned by the civil authorities, and that he recommended, 
under certain restrictions, incontinence, adultery, and incest. 
And these, after all, are the most important points involved 
in this controversy, whether as affecting the character of 
Luther or Sir William Hamilton. If Sir William cannot 
conclusively establish these charges, there are no words too 
strong to characterise his conduct in adducing them. And 
yet we do not suppose that his friends will advise him to at- 
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tempt to establish his accusations. He is sure to fail in the 
attempt. We do not pretend to possess a very thorough 
acquaintance with Luther’s writings; but, from what we do 
know of his works and of his character, we are very confident 
that these odious charges cannot be established; while we are 
well aware that, if the attempt is made, this will involve the 
bringing forward of a great deal of matter most unsuitable to 
be made the subject of public discussion. Sir William, in- 
deed, has placed himself in such a situation that he can neither 
speak nor be silent, without justly incurring discredit and 
reproach. He has been much better employed since 1843 
than in defending his extraordinary pamphlet of that year. 
He has, since that time, rendered most important services 
to the world in the highest departments of philosophical spe- 
culation. He has yet much to do in developing and promul- 
gating his philosophical views; and we trust he will be spared 
to do this. We are not in the least afraid of him. We have 
perfect confidence in the goodness of our cause, and in the 
reckless imprudence of our opponent. We have exposed, 
with all plainness, his attack upon the character of the Refor- 
mers, unterrified by the warning which the very peculiar com- 
plexion of his assault upon Archdeacon Hare seems fitted 
and intended to convey; and we have done, so because we 
believed this to be the discharge of an important public duty. 
But, we would rather avoid incurring, unnecessarily, the re- 
sponsibility of calling him out again on theological and eccle- 
siastical questions ; because we are very certain that this is a 
field where he can gain no credit to himself and confer no 
real benefit on his fellow-men, and where he might exhaust 
time and strength that may be employed more honourably 
for himself, and more beneficially for the world. 

When we began this article, we intended to have passed 
over more lightly some of the,painful and delicate topics which 
Mr Hare’s “ Vindication of Luther” brought before us; and 
we expected to have had space for discussing another grand 
theological display which Sir William has made, in the shape 
of a sort of history of the doctrine of Assurance, thrust into 
the middle of his violent attack upon Mr Hare. It is this :— 


“Assurance, Personal Assurance, Special Faith (the feeling of cer- 
tainty that God is propitious to me,—that my sins are forgiven, Fiducia 
Plerophoria Fidei, Fides Specialis), Assurance was long universally 
held in the Protestant communities to be the criterion and condition of 
a true or saving Faith. Luther declares that ‘he who hath not Assur- 
ance spews Faith out ;’ and Melancthon, that ‘ Assurance is the dis- 
criminating line of Christianity from Heathenism.’ Assurance is, 
indeed, the punctum saliens of Luther's system, and an unacquaintance 
with this, his great central doctrine, is one prime cause of the chronic 
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misrepresentation which runs through our recent histories of Luther 
- and the Reformation. Assurance is no less strenuously maintained by 

Calvin; is held even by Arminius; and stands, essentially, part and 
parcel of all the Confessions of all the churches of the Reformation, 
down to the Westminster Assembly. In that Synod Assurance was, 
in Protestantism, for the first, indeed only time formally declared, ‘ not 
to be of the essence of faith;’ and, accordingly, the Scottish General As- 
sembly has subsequently, once and again, condemned and deposed the 
holders of this, the doctrine of Luther, of Calvin, of all the churches 
of the Reformation, and of the older Scottish church itself. In the 
English, and more articulately in the Irish Establishment, Assurance 
still stands a necessary tenet of ecclesiastical belief. (See Homilies, 
book i., number iii., part 3, specially referred to in the eleventh of the 
Thirty-nine Articles; and number iv. parts 1 and 3; likewise the sixth 
Lambeth Article.) Assurance was consequently held by all the older 
Anglican churchmen, of whom Hooker may stand for the example. 
But Assurance is now openly disavowed without scruple by Anglican 
churchmen, high and low, when apprehended ; but of these, many, like 
Mr Hare, are blissfully incognisant of the opinion, its import, its his- 
tory, and even its name. 

“ This dogma, with its fortune, past and present, affords, indeed, a 
series of the most curious contrasts.—For it is curious, that this cardinal 
point of Luther's doctrine should, without exception, have been con- 
stituted into the fundamental principle of all the churches of the Re- 
formation, and as their common and uncatholic doctrine have been 
explicitly condemned at Trent. Again it is curious, that this common 
and differential doctrine of the churches of the Reformation should 
now be abandoned virtually in, or formally by, all these churches them- 
selves. Again it is curious, that Protestants should now generally 
profess the counter doctrine, asserted at Trent in condemnation of their 
peculiar principle. Again it is curious, that this most important varia- 
tion in the faith of Protestants, as in fact a gravitation of Protestantism 
back towards Catholicity, should have been overlooked, as, indeed, in 
his days undeveloped, by the keen-eyed author of “The History of the 
Variations of the Protestant Churches.” Finally, it is curious, that 
though now fully developed, this central approximation of Protestantism 
to Catholicity should not, as far as I know, have been signalised by 
any theologian, Protestant or Catholic ; whilst the Protestant symbol, 
(‘ Fides sola justificat,’/—* Faith alone justifies,’) though now eviscerated 
of its real import, and now only manifesting an unimportant difference 
of expression, is still supposed to mark the discrimination of the two re- 
ligious denominations. For both agree, that the three heavenly virtues 
must all concur to salvation; and they only differ, whether Faith, as 
a word, does or does not involve Hope and Charity, This misprision 
would have been avoided had Luther and Calvin only said, ‘ Fiducia 
’ sola justificat,’—‘ Assurance alone justifies ;’ for on their doctrine Assur- 

ance was convertible with true Faith, and true Faith implied the other 
Christian graces. But this primary and peculiar doctrine of the Re- 
formation is now harmoniously condemned by Catholics and Protes- 
tants in unison.”—( Discussions, second edit., pp. 508, 509.) 


We are prepared to prove, that this pompous and preten- 
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tious historico-theological exercitation on the subject of assur- 
ance, about which Sir William, as usual, evidently thinks 
that nobody knows any thing but himself, exhibits a large 
amount of blundering and inaccuracy, and furnishes another 
good proof that no reliance can be placed upon his statements 
on theological subjects. But our space is, for the present, 
exhausted, and “the articulate manifestation ” of the correct- 
ness of these averments we have made, must be postponed. 

We have been, of necessity, so rhuch engrossed in this article 
with the weaknesses and infirmities of Luther, with the de- 
fects of his character, that it would be an act of injustice to 
him if we were to conclude without reminding our readers of 
his strong claims to our esteem and affection as a man, and 
of the invaluable services which he was made the instrument 
of rendering to the church and the world. The first of these 
points is beautifully touched upon by Mr Hare in the conclu- 
sion of his “ Vindication: ”— 


“To some readers it may seem that I have spoken with ex 
admiration of Luther. No man ever lived whose whole heart, and 
soul, and life, have been laid bare as his have been to the eyes of man- 
kind. Open as the sky, bold and fearless as the storm, he gave utter- 
ance to all his feelings, all his thoughts: he knew nothing of reserve : 
and the impression he produced on his hearers and friends was such, 
that they were anxious to treasure up every word that dropped from his 


pen, or from his lips. No man, therefore, has ever been exposed to so 
severe a trial: perhaps no man was éver placed in such difficult cir- 
cumstances, or assailed by such manifold temptations. And how has 
he come out of the trial? Through the power of faith, under the guar- 
dian care of his heavenly Master, he was enabled to stand meme life ; 


and still he stands, and will continue to stand, firmly rooted in the love 
of all who really know him. A writer quoted by Harless (vii. 2) has 
well said, ‘I have continually been more and more edified, elevated, 
and strengthened, by this man of steel, this sterling soul, in whom cer- 
tain features of the Christian character are manifested in their fullest 
perfection. His image, I confess, was for some years obscured before my 
eyes. I fixed them exclusively on the ebullitions of his powerful nature, 
unsubdued as yet by the Spirit of the Lord. But when, on a renewed 
study of his works, the holy faith and energy of his thoroughly German 
character, the truth of his whole being, his wonderful childliness and 
simplicity, revealed themselves to my sight in their glory; then EF could 
not but turn to him with entire, pure love, and exclaim, His weak- 
nesses are only so great, because his virtues are so great.” —{P. 293.) 


These are the feelings which every rightly constituted and 
adequately informed mind will cherish towards Luther as a 
man; and the services which he was enabled to render to the 
church and the world were such as to entitle him to be ever 
regarded with the profoundest admiration and gratitude. 
His great leading service, in so far as the highest of all in- 
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terests are concerned, was the entire destruction of the doc- 
- trine of human merit, and the thorough establishment of the 
great scriptural truth of a purely gratuitous justification, 
through faith alone as the means or instrument of uniting 
men to Jesus Christ, and of applying to them all that 
he did and suffered in their room; together with the vigorous 
and unshrinking application of these great principles to 
the exposure of all the mass of erroneous doctrines and of 
unauthorized and sinful practices, by which the Church of 
Rome had been leading men, formally or virtually, theoreti- 
cally or practically, to pervert the gospel of the grace of God, 
and to build their hopes for eternity upon a false foundation. 
Under this general description may be comprehended, more 
or less directly, most of the theology which the writings of 
Luther contain. This was the work which God raised him 
up and qualified him to achieve; and a more important work, 
one more fraught with glory to God and benefit to man, was 
probably never committed to any one who had not been en- 
dowed with the gift of supernatural inspiration. -Luther’s 
previous training and experience before he appeared publicly 
as a Reformer, were manifestly fitted and intended to lead him 
to understand practically the true way of a sinner’s acceptance 
and deliverance from guilt and bondage; for, after being 
awakened to some sense of divine things, and of his own rela- 
tion to God, he went long about to establish his own right- 
eousness, before he was brought into the glorious liberty of 
God’s children. This was evidently the best preparation for 
the work to which he was destined. He had tried all other 
methods of obtaining deliverance and peace with the utmost 
earnestness, and in circumstances in many respects favourable. 
He had been driven from every refuge of lies, and shut up to 
an absolute submission to the righteousness of God,—the 
righteousness which is of God by faith. He had been com- 
pelled, and he had been enabled, to fight his way through all 
the formidable obstacles which the current doctrines and 
practices of the Church of Rome interposed to men’s rightly 
discerning and appreciating their true condition as helpless 
sinners, and the scriptural method of their deliverance; and 
was thus eminently fitted for opening up to the miserable 
victims of Romish delusion the danger to which they were 
exposed, and the only sure way in which deliverance and en- 
largement were to be obtained. This object he zealously and 
faithfully prosecuted during the remainder of his life, keeping 
it principally in view in his exposition of divine truth, and in 
his interpretation of the Word of God. 

The doctrine of justification, notwithstanding the peculiarly 
full, formal, and elaborate exposition which the Apostle Paul was 
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guided by the Spirit to make of it, became very soon involved in 
obscurity and error; and though some, no doubt, in every age 
—apparently decreasing, however, in number in every succeed- 
ing century—were practically, and in fact, led by God’s grace 
to rest for their own salvation upon the one foundation laid in 
Zion, yet it is, to say the least, somewhat doubtful whether, 
after the age of the men who had held personal intercourse 
with the apostles (from none of whpm have we anything like 
detailed expositions of Christian doctrine), any man can be 
produced who has given, or who could have given, a perfectly 
correct exposition of the whole of Paul’s doctrine upon this 
vitally important subject. Confusion and error upon this 
point continued to increase and extend,—even Augustine 
giving the weight of his deservedly high authority to views 
defective and erroneous regarding it,—until, by the admirable 
skill with which the doctrines and practices of the Church of 
Rome were adapted to foster and satisfy those notions upon 
this subject to which depraved men are naturally disposed, 
all scriptural views of the method of justification had, for 
many centuries before the Reformation, disappeared from the 
world; and while there was still a vague, unmeaning, and in- 
operative acknowledgment of Christ as a Saviour, the great 
body of his professed followers were practically and in reality 
relying upon their own works and merits, and upon the works 
and merits of other sinful creatures like themselves, for the 
salvation of their souls. 

This was the condition in which Luther found the profess- 
ing church in regard to theology and religion. He was guided, 
by the work of the divine Spirit upon his own understanding 
and heart, through the word, to appreciate aright men’s utter 
helplessness and inability to do any thing to merit or deserve 
the forgiveness of their sing and the enjoyment of God’s fa- 
vour; to see that salvation and all its blessings are purchased 
for men by Christ, and are freely imparted to them indivi- 
dualty by God’s grace through the instrumentality of faith; and 
to feel that the practical reception of these doctrines is the 
only sure provision for producing holiness of heart and peace 
and joy in believing. And his life was mainly devoted to the 
exposition of these fundamental principles of Christian truth, 
and the application and enforcement of them in opposition to 
all the corruptions and abuses, theoretical and practical, of 
the Church of Rome. He was enabled to bring out his views 
on these subjects so clearly and convincingly, and to establish 
them so firmly upon the basis of scriptural authority, that in 
substance they were adopted by all the other Reformers, em- 
bodied in the confessions of all the Reformed churches, includ- 
ing the Church of England, and that they were always held 
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with peculiar clearness and steadiness in the Lutheran Church, 
until the rationalism of last century swept away all regard to 
the authority of God’s Word, and all right conceptions of 
men’s actual relation to God and the gospel method of salva- 
tion. There is little else in Luther’s theological works than 
what may be said to be involved more or less directly in the 
exposition and application of these great truths; but there is 
all this set forth with much clearness and vigour, and applied 
with much energy and success. He scarcely seems ever to 
have proposed it to himself as an object, to open up the whole 
system of scriptural truth in its connection and details, and to 
unfold it in its various aspects. Human merit and ability on 
the one hand, and on the other full and purely gratuitous jus- 
tification, as indispensably necessary for men, and actually 
provided and offered by God through Christ, are at once the 
points from which he ever starts, and the centres around which 
he ever moves; and by thoroughly establishing the one upon the 
ruins of the other, he has thrown a flood of light upon the most 
fundamental articles of Christian truth, and upon the inter- 
pretation of the most important portions of the Word of God. 

This was the great, the inestimable, service which Luther, 
as the instrument in the hand of God’s Spirit and providence, 
was enabled to render to the church and the world. The 
boon is to be referred to the mercy and grace of Him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will, and whose 
time to favour Zion had come. But it is right that we should 
pay due honour to one whom the Lord was pleased to honour 
so highly, that we should cherish his memory with veneration 
and affection, and protect it as far as we can from contumely 
and insult. 

After all, however, the great lessons which the survey of 
this whole subject is fitted to impress upon us, are just these 
most familiar and most fundamental truths,—that the only in- 
fallible standard of truth and duty, of doctrine and morality, 
is the Word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever; and 
that the only perfect exemplar is the life of Him, who is at.once 
the eternal incarnate Word and at the same time a partaker 
of flesh and blood like ourselves, “ who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth.” 
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Tue office of “‘ Christian Advocate” in the University of Cambridge 
is understood to impose upon the holder of it the duty of keeping a 
wakeful eye on the progress of theological and philosophical a ha 
tion,—of marking the incipient tendencies, as well as the confirmed 
habitudes of public opinion,—and of interposing, from time to time, with 
a seasonable refutation of prevailing errors, and a suitable vindica- 
tion .of maligned or neglected truths. This duty was ably discharged 
by the late Dr Mill, who brought to bear upon it the energies of a 
powerful mind, and the stores of a vast and varied erudition ; and it 
promises to be still discharged with equal ability and zeal by his suc- 
cessor, Mr Hardwick. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of an office such 
as we have described. It demands high qualifications ; but these, if 
faithfully devoted to the work, should be generously appreciated and 
liberally rewarded. It was not, therefore, without a sense of di 
mingled with a feeling of indignation, that we read the following re- 
mark of the Royal Commissioners for the University of Cambridge with 
reference to this office :—‘ Objections have justly been made both t to the 
name and to the office of Christian Advocate ; for if the Christian 
religion requires defence, such defence should be a spontaneous act, 
not a hired service.” That the terms in which this singular opinion is 
expressed are needlessly offensive,—that they represent the labours of 
the Christian Advocate as having more the character of a mercenary 
than of a spontaneous service,—and that they brand the office with a 
stigma which is held to have been justly affixed to it, is clear. It is not 
equally clear on what intelligible principle their opinion can be said 
to rest, unless it be the inexpediency or unlawfulness of all endow- 
ments for an ome ay object. The Hulsean, the Boyle, the Bamp- 
ton, and the Done an lectureships, which have contributed so much 


to the maintenance and elevation of a high standard of theological 
acquirement, must all, for the same reason, be discountenanced and 
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condemned ; or, should it be said that there is a difference between 
the two cases, since these lectureships were founded by private bequest, 
and are not supported by public funds, we ask the Commissioners, and 
the Government who appointed them, to apply their principle to the 
college of Maynooth before they lop off a single branch from our vene- 
rable Protestant universities, They must be strangely ignorant of the 
crisis which is impending in the religious history of the country, and 
utterly blind to the most alarming signs of the times, if they imagine 
either that the Christian religion requires no defence, or that any 
public provision for its maintenance may now be safely dispensed 
with, 

But the noblest vindication of the office must arise from the faithful 
and effective discharge of its duties ; and judging from the specimen 
now before us, we have formed a very favourable opinion of Mr Hard- 
wick’s qualifications for the task. The work promises, when com- 
pleted, to exhibit a very comprehensive view of Christianity in its 
relations, both of resemblance and contrast, to the religious systems of 
former times ; and, by means of these, to illustrate the origin, and test 
the character, of the various religious tendencies of the present age. 
The author proposes to take the lamp of history as his guide in ex- 
ploring the mazes of modern opinion,—to inquire what fragments of 
primeval truth lay imbedded in the various forms of ancient supersti- 
tion, and with what heterogeneous elements they were incrusted, by 
what accretions they were overlaid and concealed ; to investigate those 
leading facts, and to analyse those fundamental ideas of heathenism, 
which exhibit a resemblance to what is found in Scripture, and which 
have been applied by modern sceptics to prove either that Christianity 
borrowed largely from Paganism, or that the same absolute religion 
has ever existed in a variety of forms as the natural and inevitable 
product of the sentiments of the human heart ; and to show that, 
while these points of resemblance may be satisfactorily explained in 
perfect consistency with the peculiar claims of revelation, by tracing 
them to their origin, partly in the felt wants of the human spirit, and 
partly in the primeval traditions transmitted from the cradle of the 
race,—the points of contrast between the Jewish and Christian schemes 
on the one hand, and all the historical varieties of heathenism on the 
other, cannot be accounted for without admitting the reality of a 
divine supernatural -revelation imparted from the mind of God to the 
mind of man. In the execution of this comprehensive plan, Mr Hard- 
wick proposes to examine, 1st, Those groups of religions which arose and 
prevailed in spheres external to the range of Hebrew influence; such as 
those of Hindostan, Mexico, China, and the Southern Seas. 2dly, 
Those which may be supposed to have modified the development of 
thought among the Hebrews; such as the religions of Egypt and 
Persia, which came into contact with the Jews during their residence 
- in Egypt and their captivity in Babylon. 3dly, Those of Greece and 
Rome, which came into conflict with Christianity in the first five cen- 
turies of the present era; and, 4thly, The religions of the Saxon, 
Scandinavian, and Sclavonic tribes, which withstood the influence of 
Christianity long after the mythology of Greece and Rome had disap- 

eared before her triumphant progress. 

The first part of the work, extending to 160 pages, does not em- 
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brace the discussion of any of these systems, but is entirely introduc- 
tory. It consists of three divisions; the first exhibiting a rapid but 
comprehensive sketch of the “ Religious Tendencies of the Present 
Age,” in which the different varieties of modern speculation are 
brought under review, with the design of indicating those phases of 
opinion to which the results of the historical survey may afterwards be 
applied ; the second offering a summary statement of the evidence in 
favour of the “ Unity of the Human Race,” with the view of laying a 
solid groundwork for his method of accounting for traditions which 
were afterwards diffused through all the human family ; the third illus- 
trating the “Characteristic Features of the Old Testament Religion, 
and its Vital Connection with Christianity.” 

Our limits will not permit us to quote several passages which we 
had marked. The following must suffice as specimens of the general 
character of the work, and the spirit in which it has been conceived 
and executed. Referring to the kindred treatise of Mr Maurice, Mr 
Hardwick says :— 


“The only recent treatise which professes to grapple with exactly the 
same class of difficulties, is a volume published in 1848, by Mr F. D. Mau- 
rice, with the title, ‘The Religions of the World, and their Relations to 
Christianity.’ Like other writings of that gifted author, it has naturally 
attracted a large circle of admirers, offering, as it does, some very choice 
reflections on the spirit that pervaded the religions systems of antiquity. 
Still it seems to me, at least, that Mr Maurice’s treatment of the subject 
would have proved far more successful, had his method been more rigor- 
ously historical. He rather helps us to philosophise on what may possibly 
have been the attributes of those religions, as viewed by the more elevated 
minds of heathendom, than to determine the precise complexion of the 
popular belief, and its true relation to the doctrines of the Gospel. I feel, 
moreover, that the growth and permanence of such systems/are always trace- 
able quite as much to their accordance with the lower and depraved tastes of 
humanity, as to supernatural influences exerted on their constitution by the 
ever present Logos, or to fragments of primeval truth they are supposed to 
have retained. I hope that no assailant of revealed religion, with whom it is 
my duty to contend, will ever find his arguments misrepresented ; and if, 
in any case, I manifest what seems to him a needless warmth of feeling, 
my apology must be the strong conviction which I entertain as to the sacred- 
ness of Christianity, and the exceeding blindness of those persons who, 
having once embraced it, turn away from all its central doctrines with irre- 
verence, coldness, or contempt.”—Preface. 


Referring again to German works on the subject, he says,— 


“Tt is remarkable that not a few of the objections ventilated by the 
English ‘ Deists,’ found their way across the Channel, and, in Germany, com- 
municated a fresh impulse to the rationalistic movement, They are now 
returning home, etherealised indeed, and moulded into more fantastic 
shapes, although substantially the same objections as before. England, once 
the master, has become the ardent, apt, and credulous disciple ; and when 
numbers of our brethren on the continent are just emerging from the fogs 
of scepticism, and welcoming the earliest dawn of better days, it seems as 
though the English were resolved to venture out again into the same 
regions, only to be taught again the utter fruitlessness of all endeavours to 
solve the arduous problem of humanity without the aid of holy writ. Im- 
pelled by the necessity of coping with these wild and retrogressive tenden- 
cies, the Christian Advocate has never shrunk from the encounter, and has 
seldom found his labours altogether unsuccessful. He feels that to reduce our 
blessed Lord into the category of human seers, is practically to dethrone 
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him. Christianity will tolerate no rival. They who wish to raise a taber- 
nacle for some other master, be it even for the greatest worthies of the old 
economy—a Moses or Elias—must be warned that Curist, and Curisr 
ALONE, is to be worshipped. They must hear Him.”—(P. 37.) 


In such labours we heartily bid him God-speed ! 


Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany and the 
Netherlands. Depicted by Dr C. Utimann. The Translation by 
the Rev. Ropert Menzies. Vol. II. Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library. New Series. Vol. VIII. 1855. 


Tue first volume of this work we had occasion to notice in a former 
number.—(No. XIV., Oct. 1855.) We have now before us the second 
volume, in the excellent translation through means of which Mr Men- 
zies has introduced Ullmann so favourably to the British public. This 
volume, as might have been expected from the character of the mate- 
rials, is much more interesting than its predecessor. It is a hard, and 
nearly a hopeless task, to attempt to write up the minor celebrities of 
history, to make greater men of them than they really were in their day. 
In history, as in actual life, men will find their own level. Say what 
we will, the relentless ploughshare of time will cover up the smaller 
hillocks, leaving only the loftier eminences within sight. We fear 
that even Dr Ullmann’s investigations, profound and subtile as they are, 
will not succeed in elevating John of Goch or John of Wesel much 
higher than they formerly stood in the ecclesiastical landscape. In the 
present volume, however, he comes to names which stand out promi- 
nently on the church’s map,—to persons regarding whom many know 
little more than the names, but of whom all desire to know something. 
After speaking a little of the a and Beguines,—wild sects of male 
and female mystics in the dark ages, who landed in pantheistic views 
and immoral practices,—the first person presented to us is John Ruys- 
broek, who was born near Brussels in 1293, a transcendental mystic, 
who carried out his notions of sequestration so far that he would ‘not 
admit his own mother, when, attracted by the fame of her son’s sanc- 
tity, she came to see him; and in whom “the fervour of divine love” 
blazed forth with such unusual strength, that he cried out, “I know 
for certain that‘I am ready to endure all that God allots to me, even 
the torments of hell.” This self-devoted mystic, whose writings, though 
less extravagant than those that preceded him, still led in the same 
pantheistic direction, originated the society known as the Brethren of 
the Common Lot. That society, however, was more fully organised b 
his disciple, Gerhard Groot, or Great, who is the next person ieoahieel 
Originally gay and luxurious, Groot was all at once transformed into 
an ascetic. Dressing himself in a long coarse garment of hair-cloth, 
totally abstaining from the use of flesh and other lawful things, and 
ing his nights in watching and prayer, he forced his feeble body 
into complete subservience to his spirit. Under his management the 
Brethren of the Common Lot assumed the form of a regular association, 
akin to Monachism, but more free, open and practical. Combined for 
the cultivation of piety, they procured a simple livelihood, partly by 
manual labour, partly by donations, wore a distinctive dress, and acted 
on the principle of a community of goods. They were neither monks 
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nor priests, were under no vow of obedience, and sought to accomplish 
their great object, the promotion of practical piety, by the simplicity of 
their lives, religious conversations, mutual confessions, lectures, and 
social exercises of devotion. Groot insisted with earnestness on the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and exerted himself in multiplying and 
diffusing copies of them. “ But in the Scriptures he chiefly sought 
that which is vital and efficacious, viz., Christ, as delineated in the 
Gospels, the root and mirror of life, the sole foundation of the church.” 
This mystic died of the plague in 1384, and was succeeded by Floren- 
tius Radewin; who resembled his master in self-denying zeal, and was 
held in high veneration by all his pupils. He sometimes fasted so long 
as to lose all appetite and taste. He carried simplicity in dress so far 
that he is said on one occasion to have inquired of a tailor, greatly to 
the man’s astonishment, whether he could make an old coat. He con- 
sidered no occupation too humble for him,—not even that of cook in 
the kitchen; which service, indeed, all the brethren used to undertake 
in their turn, Under Florentius the Brethren of the Common Lot 
continued to make progress. The principle of unity which pre- 
vailed in this singular society, was the spirit which —— the 
whole corporation,—the spirit of love, humility, and obedience; 
obedience, however, which proceeded from love, rather than the 
constraint of monastic rule. A Brother-house consisted generally of 
twenty individuals, who lived together, having a common fund, and 
taking their meals at one table. The customary dress was a grey cloak, 
coat, and breeches, without ornament. A cowl of the same colour 
covered the head; from the crown of which the hair was shaved. In 
some points they resembled the Moravian Brethren, in others the Society 
of Quakers. But the most useful service which they seem to have 
performed for their age, was the instruction of youth, and the intro- 
duction of the mother tongue into religious services. In these respects, 
as well as in the freedom they maintained, Dr Ullmann considers them 
the precursors of the Reformation. 

The most important personage, however, who appears in the present 
volume, is the famous Thomas 4 Kempis, whom Dr Ullmann designates 
as “the blossom of the practical mysticism of the Brethren.” The 
original name of this person was Thomas Hamerken. He ‘as born at 
Kempen, not far from Cologne; and for that reason is commonly called 
Thomas 4 Kempis. His father was a mechanic, but his mother was 
distinguished for piety, and sent Thomas at an early age to a school 
taught by the Brethren ; where, as they were in the habit of supporting 
their scholars, he received a gratuitous education. His life affords few 
incidents, as he retired at an early age to the convent of St Agnes, near 
the town of Zwoll, where he passed the whole of his days. Our author 
has given a full exhibition of the sentiments and system of ‘a Kempis, 
not concealing those points in which he rises at one time into the 
heights of transcendental mysticism, and at another descends into the 
depths of medieval monasticism. He does not conceal his Mariolatry, 
—the story of his praying to the Virgin about the lost book, till he 
heard her voice, like an inspiration, “ Search below the straw of the 
bed !"——his precept in his Claustral discipline, “ Quicquid habere desi- 
deras, per manus beata Maria humiliter roga,”—his using the scourge 
while singing the hymn Stetit Jesus,—and his warnings against taking 


- 
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a walk, as calculated to disturb and distract the mind. On the other 
hand, his religious system is laid open as one of pure mysticism. ‘ To 
enter into fellowship with God, the chief good and fountain of blessed- 
ness, and to become one with him, is the basis of all true contentment.” 
But how can God and man be brought together? Man must die to 
and deny himself, and wholly renounce self-love. When he has emp- 
tied himself of all created things, God will replenish him by his grace. 
‘* The farther man recedes from the consolations of earth, the nearer 
he draws to God; and the deeper he descends into himself, and the 
more vile he becomes in his own sight, the higher does he rise towards 
God.” With regard to the teligious exercises prescribed by Thomas, 
the private are, solitude, silence, fasting, prayer, submission to the 
direction of a ghostly confessor, and repeated recollection of God and 
eternal things ; the public are, regular attendance on divine worship, 
a zealous observance of all sacred rites and seasons, the faithful 
adoration of Mary and the saints, and a frequent participation of the 
holy supper. Thus, as Dr Ullmann shows, “ Thomas's religious views 
pass through the intermediate stage of asceticism, and at last end in 
monachism. He shares the notion of almost the whole medizeval period, 
in reckoning monachism the highest stage of the Christian life, and the 
monk the perfect Christian.” He admits also that “not justification 
by faith, but reconciliation by love, constitutes the centre of his whole 
religious system.” After this exposé, Dr Ullmann had good reason to 
say, “The reader may now ask with astonishment, Shall this quiet 
mystic, wholly immersed in the contemplation of divine things; this 
recluse, obedient, rigidly Catholic monk, shall he be placed in the ranks 
of those who paved the way for the Reformation?” To this question 
the Doctor “ boldly answers in the affirmative ;” and a large portion of 
his work is occupied with showing the relation in which Thomas & 
Kempis, with his brother mystics, stood to the Reformation. 

After the most careful perusal of Dr Ullmann’s speculations on this 
point, and the evidence which he has adduced in their support, we ad- 
here to the opinion which we formerly expressed,—that he has failed to 
show that the mystic theology had any influence in paving the way for 
the Reformation. Asserting the prevalence of the objective above the 
subjective in the Church of Rome, evinced in the infinite worth ascribed 
to holy services, and the mere opus operatum of the sacraments, he 
speaks of the reaction produced by the mystics, who elevated the 
subjective above the objective, and pointed more decidedly from works 
to faith, love, disposition ; and, in short, did every thing possible to make 
inward Christians out of mere outward ones. In all this, he argues, they 
unmistakably cleared the way for the Reformers, as the restorers of 
internalism and subjectivity in Christianity.—(Pp. 254-257.) But is it 
not certain that, from a very early period, both the objective and sub- 
jective elements were at work in the Church of Rome, and that they are 
so to the present day? Rome, it is true, rests much of her weight on 
the authority of the church, and the virtue of her external rites, but she 
has also made ample use of the mystic element. In what other light 
are we to regard the whole system of monachism, according to which, . 
from the days of Origen’s sehool, silence, sequestration, self-inspection, 
self-mortification, and all the other features of mysticism, have been 
studiously inculcated, as the means of reconciliation and conformity to 
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God? If the mystic theology had been calculated to pave the way for 
reformation, how came it about that the way never issued in reform, 
though the paving continued from the sixth century downwards? The 
truth, we believe, is, that the mystical element is essential to the entire 
spirit and working of the Romish system, It is not only perfectly 
compatible with its dogmatic and ecelesiastic forms, but, as in the case 
of ‘A Kempis, it natively ends in them. In its general character, 
Popery is the perversion of Christianity. Viewed in its outer life, that 
perversion is seen in substituting the priest in place of Christ. Viewed 
in its inner life, the same perversion appears in substituting the devotee 
in the place of Christ. Let any one study the well known work of 
‘a Kempis, “ The Imitation of Christ,” in its original and unmutilated 
form, and he will be satisfied on this point. The imitation of Christ 
for which he pleads, is not what we Protestants understand by that 
term,—the following of his virtues and graces. It isan attempt to imi- 
tate, not his humility merely, but his humiliation,—not his purity only, 
but his passion. The Son of God is exhibited as a model-saviour, and 
all true devotees may, by following the directions of ‘a Kempis, become 
80 many imitation-saviours. Every one may, to use an expression 
which Ullmann employs in summing up his views, “ repeat Jesus in 
his own person.” Indeed, as Ullmann grants, in Thomas's “ Imitation” 
“no express mention is made of Christ's person.” Christ is merely 
viewed as a mirror, (‘the root and mirror of life,”) in which the soul 
may dress itself in the image of God, until at length, by dying to him- 
self as Christ died, suffering as Christ suffered, “* he is wholly dissolved 
and swallowed up in the divine love, and God within him is one and 
all.” The spiritual pride engendered by this falsetto style of devotion, 
swelled in proportion to the degree in which the ascetic succeeded in 
his frantic efforts to mimic the condescension and self-denial of the 
Saviour.’ Such a spirit, so morbidly subjective, revolving through all 
its phases on the pivot of self-righteousness, and carrying forward a 
trade of competition with the merits of Christ, could never be regarded 
as hostile to the interests of the Romish Church. To this day, accord- 
ingly, the “Imitation” of Thomas & Kempis is one of the most favoured 
classics of the cloister; and it is among the first books that are put by 
wily priests into the hands of young ladies whom they have inveigled 
into their snares. 

What could be less akin to the sickly sentimentalism of ‘a Kempis, 
than the brave, hearty, life-loving, world-moving religion of Martin 
Luther? The starting-point of the Reformation, as Ullmann grants 
afterwards, (p. 479,) was the doctrine of justification by faith,—a 
doctrine taught not merely to be received, but realised as a privilege in 
the experience of the believer; and which, when realised, works in- 
wardly by love, and outwardly in the fruits of holy living. This was, 
in reality, the point of divergence from the mystical system, and the 
separating lines widened in distance the farther they went on. True, 
Luther found something congenial te his awakened spirit in the works 
of Tauler and ‘a Kempis; not, however, till it had been awakened by 
another genius than that of mysticism. He relished the fervent piety 
and close converse with God which appeared in them, as a man who 
has partaken of a substantial meal may relish the dessert: but long 
before that he had tasted the bitter medicine of conviction, had been 
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relieved from the pangs of a guilty conscience at the cross of Christ, 
had found peace with God in the atoning blood, and had feasted on 
the rich provision of the gospel; so that he was now prepared to refresh 
himself with the delicates which, following a very different process, 
these mystics had manufactured for their own especial use. And yet, 
according to Dr Ullmann’s theory, we must suppose that Luther's 
mind passed through mysticism on its way to the Reformation; that 
he commenced with the dessert and ended with the dinner! The 
mystics were unquestionably the best men of their time ; but this is 
saying little in their favour. Their system, shadowy and unreal as it 
was, may have ministered comfort and peace to many a sincere and 
unconscious disciple of the truth in his narrow cloister. But it was 
unfitted for the world at large, and at the dawn of the Reformation, 
its fantastic forms vanished out of sight, or sought a retreat among the 
shivered ruins of monastic devotions. 

The latter part of the volume is occupied with a detailed account of 
the life and the theology of John Wessel, whom the author traces from 
his youth to manhood and old age. Wessel died in October 1489, at 
the age of sixty-nine or seventy. “ His lot was cast in a transitionary 
and intermediate period. His life, as it were, fills up the interval 
between Gerson and Luther: between the great French theologians 
who negotiated with the Papacy, and attempted a reform of the hier- 
archical institution, and the still greater theologians of Germany, who 
wholly repudiated Rome, and laid a new foundation for ecclesiastical 
life. And who can deny that he both understood and worthily fulfilled 
the vocation of his age? With more strength of character than Eras- 
mus, he possessed sufficient originality, steadfastness, and determination, 
to apply the hand of reform to existing abuses. Less bold and forcible 
than Luther, he had also benignity and prudence to avoid an open 
breach, which at the time could only have done harm and produced a 
powerful reaction. In this way he laid the basis for a change in reli- 
gion and theology, without too eagerly precipitating it, and was exactly 
such a reformer as the intermediate period required.” On the peculi- 
arities which marked the theology of Wessel we cannot now enter. 
Suffice it to say, that, with a considerable advance in point of scriptural 
and evangelical sentiment on both the scholastic and the mystic 
schools, it partook of many of the features of both. In his views of 
justification, and more especially of the function of faith in the appro- 
priation of the blessings of salvation, he is decidedly erroneous. He 
confounds faith with charity, and identifies it with divine fellowship ; 
speaks of the works which Paul opposes to faith as the works of the 
unregenerate man, and of our being justified by Christ infusing into the 
soul a new righteousness and life. At the same time, it is impossible 
to peruse the able and elaborate analysis of his theology laid before us 
by Dr Ullmann, without perceiving that the minds of men were gra- 
dually preparing, or rather being prepared, in different quarters of the 
world, and altogether independently of each other, for the change at 
the Reformation. Luther never saw Wessel’s work till he had, by 
following out his own train of thought, suggested by the perusal of 
Scripture and the counsels of Staupitz, come to embrace some of the 
very views which Wessel had broached in the preceding century; and 
then he found them breathing so much of his own spirit, that he says, 
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“If Thad read them before, my enemies might have said that Luther 
had borrowed every thing from Wessel.” The thinking minds of 
Europe had reached such a stage in the advancing process of human 
progression, that the same ideas struck them much about the same 
period, as the same new star may be discovered about the same time 
by astronomers in France, Germany, and England. Viewed under 
this aspect, we grant the reformatory character of Wessel’s theology. 
It was the symptom of a change which had been gradually progressing, 
but which it can hardly be said to have influenced. Various causes 
contributed to the result. But however we may trace its secondary 
causes, we cannot overlook the agency of divine truth, accompanied 
by divine influence, in the actual catastrophe ; and whether we view 
the Reformation as contrasted with its antecedents, or as illustrated b 
its sequences, we are compelled to say, “This is the Lord’s doing: it 
is marvellous in our eyes.” 


The Home School; or, Hints on Home Education. By the Rev. 
Norman Macteop, author of “The Earnest Student.” 


Tue home school and home education which the author of this excel- 
lent little work recommends, is the instruction and training, direct or 
indirect, which parents cannot but give to their children in the family 
circle in the course of their every-day domestic life. It is quite impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance of this home education ; but we 
fear it is comparatively rare that its importance is duly felt, and receives 
that degree of attention which it pre-eminently deserves. There can 
be no doubt that a bias is given to the young mind in its very earliest 
years which may give a special direction to its entire future life,—a 
stamp impressed on its susceptible character then which it may bear for 
ever. There can be as little doubt that this is often done by parents 
without the slightest consciousness on their part, and without the least 
intention of doing so. But all the more necessary is it that they should 
be made intelligently aware of the even tremendous importance to their 
children of their own character and conduct, which constitute the 
mould into which the infant mind is cast, and stamped for future good or 
evil, happiness or misery. To give them this intelligence, to make them 
fully aware of its importance, and to instruct them how to use it, is the 
design of Mr Macleod’s little volume; and the design is admirably 
executed. ae 
Mr Macleod apologises for the aspect of these “ Hints,” as having 
been connie * at different periods to the Edinburgh Christian 
Magazine, and delivered as addresses to meetings of —— saying, 
“Had they been written continuously for publication, they would have 
had more unity of design, and been better proportioned in their several 
parts.” We are not sure that we agree with him. They seem to us 
to have sufficient unity of design, and to be far more natural, fresh, 
and freely applicable to all the varieties of character and circumstance 
than they could have been had they been cast into a more elaborate 
and regularly proportioned form. Each chapter may be read by itself, 
in any order, and without the necessity of reading the preceding chapter 
to get introduced to the subject ; and yet they may be read continuously 
with great advantage. This can be shown by giving a list of subjects 
VOL. V.—NO. XVL 245 
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treated of in the chapters successively; by which means also our readers 
may form some conception of the general character of the treatise itself. 
These chapters are: ‘1. A few words to parents on the importance of 
their own children. 2. The earthly and heavenly parents. 3. Christian 
baptism and Christian education. 4. A few words on training. 5. 
Christian education in right feeling towards God. 6. Habits,—right 
feelings towards parents,—obedience,—self-sacrifice,—industry,—per- 
severance,—truth,—honesty,—Mrs Wesley's training of her family. 
7. Training by example and precept. 8. Training with love,—firm- 
ness,—perseverance,—and watchfulness. 9. Prayer. 10. Results,— 
encouragement to Christian parents,—difficulties and objections,— 
conclusion.” 

Our readers will, we are persuaded, readily admit that any thing 
like an adequate discussion of these topics cannot fail to produce a 
work of great value. And we venture unhesitatingly to add, that so 
far as the limits within which the rev. author has been pleased to con- 
fine himself would admit, they are adequately discussed. This is, as 
we intend it, high praise, for the topics are all of extreme importance. 
They very evidently have come fresh and warm from the sagacious 
mind and loving heart of an able, accomplished, and earnest Christian 
father and minister, who has known and felt in his own youth, and 
knows and feels in his own manhood, what he teaches, and who wishes 
to convey similar lessons to his own flock, to his native country, and 
to all mankind, so far as the publication of this little volume may 
enable him to doso. The style is easy, natural, vivid, graphic, impres- 
sive. The illustrations are apt and striking; and there are many 
passages of apparently undesigned, but real eloquence. Our limits in 
a mere notice would not admit extracts; nor could any extracts do 
justice to the varied character of the work. But we give it our most 
cordial approbation ; and we should be delighted if a copy of it would 
be placed in each family throughout the kingdom, for the regulation of 
all home education. 


The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. Five Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge. By the Rey. Lorp Artuaur Hervey, 
M.A. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


In the course of the searching discussion which the question of the 
Inspiration of Scripture is at present undergoing throughout the 
church, there are some symptoms which give token of the likelihood 
of a wiser and sounder judgment being come to in regard to it, than 
a short time ago might have been apprehended. Those mutilated 
theories of inspiration with which many, in times of less earnest re- 
ligious feeling and inquiry than the present, were wont to rest con- 
tented, are very generally felt to be unsatisfactory and insufficient. 
The theory of divine inspiration which attributed to the Word of 
God different measures and varieties of supernatural influence, and 
distributed to each page its due per centage of divine superintendence 
or suggestion, is hardly now advotvated with the same dogmatism and 
confidence as it was by such men as Pye Smith and Henderson for- 
merly, The more modern theory of the German school, which parti- 
ally or wholly ignores the objective element in inspired revelation, and 
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confines itself to the subjective elevation and enlightenment of the 
rational or religious consciousness in its apprehensions of truth, has, 
indeed, found more general favour in recent times, ushered in and 
advocated as it has been by Coleridge and his disciples among our- 
selves. But even this theory has manifested, to the conviction of not 
a few with whose habits of thought and speculation it harmonised, its 
own vanity and defectiveness, when in the pages of Morell and Maurice 
it was seen to be a theory which did away with all real distinction 
between the inspiration of apostles and prophets moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and that of men under the ordinary teaching of the Spirit, 
and when it left to us nothing which we could specifically and strictly 
call a supernatural communication from God, contradistinguished from 
a human discovery and exhibition of truth. The longer and more 
narrowly it is examined, it will appear the more clearly, that to 
deny the objective element in inspiration, and to substitute an exclu- 
sively subjective inspiration in its place, even although this latter is 
dependent on the Spirit for its development, is in reality to deny a 
supernatural revelation altogether. 

Some recent publications that have appeared among us would seem 
to indicate a reaction as having begun against the felt and inherent 
defects of such a theory. Mr Westcott, in his “ Elements of the 
Gospel Harmony,” when treating of the subject of inspiration, has 
strongly and ably advocated the doctrine of the equal and co-ordinate 
presence of the objective and subjective elements in inspired Scripture 
as necessary to explain the facts of a supernatural revelation super- 
naturally inspired, and as demanded by the express statements of 
the sacred volume, The recent work of Mr Lee on the “ Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture,” is a learned and elaborate discussion of the ques- 
tion, occupying substantially the same ground of argument, and form- 
ing a very valuable contribution towards the right settlement of the 
controversy. Both these works, more especially the latter of them, 
are deserving of very high praise. They approximate more closely than 
many of the works of preceding writers on this subject to what we 
believe to be a sound and scriptural solution of the problem of inspi- 
ration, arguing as they do for the necessity of recognising in Scripture 
the presence both of an objective communication of truth from God, 
and a subjective reception and expression of that truth, on the part of 
the inspired man who. records it. The question of how the objective 
and subjective elements in inspired Scripture are to be reconciled with 
each other,—how the divine and the human are made to meet with- 
out limiting or neutralising one another in the sacred page,—is one of 
those which are placed beyond the reach of our understanding to 
answer, and baffle all attempts to explain. The Scriptures do not 
profess to explain to us the process through which they are inspired ; 
they only assert the fact that they are inspired, 

The work of Lord Arthur Hervey on inspiration is a seasonable 
and valuable contribution to the argument of those who plead for a 
Bible in the strict sense of the words infallible and divine in all its 
announcements. It is no unfavourable token of the progress of sound 
opinions on this vexed question, that these discourses were delivered 
before the University of Cambridge, and have been published at the 
request of many who heard them, and were interested in the views 
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propounded. They indicate, on the part of the author, an earnest and 
devout feeling of regard for the sacred volume; the argument for the 
inspiration of Scripture is for the most part conducted in a satisfac- 
tory manner; and the various objections that have been brought 
against this doctrine are sometimes ably as well as satisfactorily met. 
We are not at all sure that the author, in some cases, has risen to 
the level of his own argument, or seen the extent of the principles he 
advocates ; and that he has not sometimes yielded up to the adversary 
points which had better have been defended against him, under the 
influence of that bugbear which has frightened so many—the dread 
of what has been called mechanical inspiration. But taking these 
discourses as a whole, they are to be regarded as a step in the right 
direction towards a sound view of the inspiration of the Word of God ; 
and, viewed in connection with other works which have recently been 
devoted to the same question, seem to indicate that healthier and 
more scriptural opinions on the subject are beginning to prevail. 


The Hebrew Test of the Old Testament Revised from Critical Sources ; 
being an attempt to present a purer and more correct Text than the 
received one of Van Der Hooght, by the aid of the best existing 
materials. By Samus. Davipson, D.D 

London: Bagster & Sons. 


Tue criticism of the Old Testament text has for a considerable period 
remained almost stationary ; and while learning, ingenuity, and talent 
have been lavishly devoted to the elucidation of the Greek text of the 
New Testament, and we see the fruit in such editions as those of . 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, little comparatively has been done for the 
Old Testament since Van Der Hooght published his edition in 1705. 
That edition has ever since been recognised as the textus receptus; and 
although defects more or less have been generally acknowledged in it, 
and various emendations proposed,—although the labours of Kennicott 
and De Rossi have amassed a store of materials from which criticism 
might develop a purer text,—yet nothing of moment has been done 
towards the production of a critical edition of the Old Testament suited 
to the demands of the age. Compared, indeed, with the criticism of 
the New Testament, and the rectification of the Greek text, the task to 
be performed in connection with the Hebrew text is far more difficult 
and delicate. In the first place, the MSS. of the Hebrew text are few 
and modern in comparison with those of the New Testament; and 
being, as it is generally believed, very much of the same family or 
recension, it is extremely difficult to classify them with a view to assign 
their comparative value as witnesses for the various readings, or to la 
down any rule or principle beyond that of mere numbers by which 
their evidence may be calculated; and, in the second place, in the 
absence to a considerable extent of any guiding principle, derived from 
the external evidence of MSS., as to the readings, there is larger room 
left for the use of internal evidence in the determination of the text, 
and perhaps greater necessity for the application of critical conjecture 
with a view to its emendation. On both these accounts, more especi- 


ally on the latter ground, it becomes a task of the utmost difficulty and 
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delicacy to do for the Old Testament what has been so fully done for 
the New, and to produce a good critical edition of the Hebrew text. 

Dr Davidson is well known by his learned and successful labours in 
the department of Biblical literature ; and the works which he has 
already published have procured for him no small regard as a diligent, 
devoted, and erudite student of the sacred-volume. The present work 
cannot fail to be accepted as a valuable contribution towards the great 
desideratum of a new and critical edition of the original text of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. It is evidently the fruit of much labour, 
and time, and study, spent upon the task. It gives the results of much 
learned research and patient investigation into the critical materials 
gathered together by scholars for the elucidation and rectification of the 
Hebrew text. It presents in a compact and distinct form those read- 
ings deemed to be most authoritative and best, according to the esti- 
mate formed by the author of the evidence in their favour ; and these 
readings are followed by a brief indication of the authorities which 
support them. 

It did not, apparently, fall within Dr Davidson’s aim to explain 
the principles of evidence by which he has been guided in his selection 
of the oan preferred by him, or to lay down any general canons of 
criticism by which the value of the proof in each case might be tested. 
He has no Prolegomena explaining the principles on which his selection 
proceeds ; but in those cases where he differs from the received text, he 
confines himself to the statement of the reading he prefers, together 
with the briefest possible indication of the authorities that sanction 
it. We have no doubt that to many who study his volume this 
will be felt to be a defect. To a superficial glance it looks as if he 
had riumbered his authorities rather than weighed them ; and however 
unjust such a charge might be, it will be felt to a considerable extent 
that, notwithstanding the value of Dr Davidson’s work, he has left 
unfinished, or rather unattempted, the still more arduous task of estab- 
lishing those principles of critical evidence applicable to the Old 
Testament, by which the various readings might be estimated at their 
proper worth, and the text scientifically rectified. Of course this could 
be done only by an endeavour to ascertain those general principles by 
which the value of the different MSS. and other authorities might be 
determined, and by some attempt to define the extent and laws of the 
higher criticism in its application to the text in the absence of external 
evidence. In the case of the Old Testament, this is an attempt which 
it would require the highest gifts of critical learning and sanctified 
wisdom to undertake with the hope of success. 


The Symmetrical Structure of Scripture; or, The Principles of Scripture 
Parallelism, exemplified in an Analysis of the Decalogue, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and other Passages of the Sacred Writings. By the 
Rev. Joun Forses, LL.D. Edinburgh: Clark. 


Bisnor Lowtu has undoubtedly the credit of being the first to explain 
and illustrate the true character of Hebrew poetry, as constr not 
on the principle of the regular recurrence of syllables, similar in number 
and quantity, but upon a certain parallelism or correspondence of ideas, 
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answering to each other according to a definite rule or measure. That 
such a principle is exemplified to a large extent in the poetical parts of 
the Old Testament is very generally admitted. To some degree, in- 
deed, it is founded on the very nature both of human thought and 
human language ; ideas and words being naturally associated together 
on the principle of resemblance or contrast, and therefore having a 
tendency to range themselves in a certain parallelism either of corre- 
spondence or antithesis over against each other. We see this in the 
poetry and oratory of all nations. Men, under strong emotion, or 
moved by powerful imagination, speak, unconsciously to themselves, in 
a certain measure or rhythm in which word and idea are found parallel 
to word and idea. And what to some extent is common to all, is 
more especially congenial to the Hebrew language and the Eastern 
type of mind. There is a foundation in nature, then, for that parallelism 
of ideas and expressions which constitutes the characteristic feature of 
Hebrew poetry ; and more especially in the poetical portions of the Old 
Testament, the skill of the writer may be expected to be employed in 
increasing the impression of his writings, by extending and multiplying 
artificially these parallelisms beyond even what the natural laws of 
thought and language would of themselves involve. The general prin- 
ciple illustrated by Bishop Lowth must, to some extent, commend itself 
to every scholar as a help to the interpretation of Scripture, and as 
calculated to throw light on many passages of the sacred volume. 

The studies of Dr Forbes have led him to attach great importance 
to the symmetrical structure of Scripture; and he endeavours in the 
volume before us to extend the application of the principle much 
farther than the original advocates of it contended for. Since the pub- 
lications of Lowth, and of his immediate disciple Bishop Jebb, little 
has been done by Biblical scholars in the way of adding to their 
researches ; and the principle of Scripture parallelism has been found less 
fruitful in the advantages it has rendered tothe interpretation of the sacred 
volume than it at first promised to be. We are glad, therefore, to see 
such a man as Dr Forbes directing his attention to the subject. His 
work is the production of a competent scholar, a sound theologian, and 
an ingenious critic. It is not at all necessary that a student adopt to 
the full extent the many and most ingenious applications which he has 
made of his favourite principle to passages of Scripture the symme- 
trical structure of which was not dreamt of before, in order that he may 
derive both instruction and edification from this volume. While none 
can reasonably deny, within certain limits, the general doctrine of 
scriptural parallelism, many will reckon as rather fanciful and artificial 
than real and natural some of the illustrations given of it, in the case 
more especially of the narrative and argumentative portions of the 
New Testament. Whether the laws of a sound and sober criticism 
sanction the extensive application which he has made of it, may admit 
of reasonable doubt. But whatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to the extent and merits of the principle he contends for, there will 
be few who can rise from the perusal of Dr Forbes’s work without feeling 
a sincere respect for his scholarship, and talent, and spirit as a Biblical 
critic, and without being constrained to confess that new and interest- 
ing questions have been opened up as to the meaning and structure of 
not a few passages of the Word of God. 
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We may add that there is a valuable chapter towards the close of the 
volume on the plenary inspiration of Scripture, in which Dr Forbes 
deals with some of the recent heresies on that subject of Mr Maurice 
and Mr Alford. 


Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. By Rev. James 
M‘Cosn, LL.D., and Grorae Dickxm, A.M., M.D. Pp. 539. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. 


In opening this valuable and most suggestive volume, we almost in- 
stinctively exclaimed, “ Why no preface?” Often before in the history 
of book-genesis has a prelude been felt to be a desideratum in order 
to explain an author's purpose. In regard, however, to the prevailing 
object, with its legitimate issues, of the work of Drs M‘Cosh and Dickie, 
we cannot plead any sense of ambiguity, whatever may be our hesita- 
tion as to their success in proving them. These are adequately palpable. 
In their thorough knowledge of their own views we can have no 
doubt. Nevertheless, our sense of curiosity—which is supposed to be 
an important stimulus to all active inquiry—is entirely at fault. We 
anxiously regret the want of a preface, not as an auxiliary to our com- 
prehension of the book, but as a clue to the distinct apprebension of 
the respective shares in the authorship. 

On the title-page appear two names not unknown to the reading 
and studious world. The one has for several years been most legiti- 
mately associated with arduous and most influential speculation ; the 
other is that of a painstaking and accomplished naturalist. Where 
and’ when, however, either one or other member of this instructive 
duality distinctly addresses us in this volume,—the fruit of their con- 
joined efforts,—is in no small measure a mystery. To our ears, the 
voice that speaks throughout its pages seems to be but one, even in 
those details of zoological fact where we might naturally expect to hear 
a second. On the one hand, the minute vigilant observer of facts 
appears for the time to have had his reflective personality ingeniously 
swamped in his sympathetic translation into logical form by his cor- 
dial fellow-labourer, while, on the other, the logician seems occasionally, 
in an enthusiastic regard for large, strong inferences, to become in 
some measure either weary or ashamed of a special definition of fact. 

The materials of this most interesting work are arranged in Three 
Books, in the full course of which the authors, with great ability,—the 
presiding spirit of which is leavened and sanctified by the presence of 
an earnest, manly religion,—expound and illustrate the two leading 
principles of Order and Special Adaptation, which seem to them to 
run through the structure of the Cosmos. 

In the First of these, containing two chapters, their attention is given 
in five sections to the general character of that Order and Special 
Adaptation. They announce the structural principles of creation, giv- 
ing also an analysis of its order; they state the need of such special 
adjustments as shall promote the kindly action of natural forces, show- 
ing, at the same time, that no such element as chance or the casual in 
act can have any place in such adjustments, and also expounding the 
obvious and commplens character of the special fitness of things. ° 
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In the thirteen chapters of Book II. (which, with the exception of 
the ninth and tenth, are subdivided, so as to present twenty-two sec- 
tions), their facts, in a co-ordinated series, are explained as indicating, 
throughout the whole of visible nature, unmistakeable marks of gom- 
bined order and adaptation. 

Starting from the cell—the aboriginal form of life—in plants and 
animals, the authors speak of its general structure and special modifi- 
cations; explaining, as next in natural sequence, the traces of Order 
and Special Fitnesses which are developed in the organs of the plant, 
with the relation of form and colour in the flower, and the suitableness 
of vegetable colours to gratify man’s natural tastes. 

In chapter fourth they enter on that ample domain of safe, yet in 
some respects perilous, speculation which is embraced by the homo- 
logies and homotypes of the vertebrate skeleton, with its special adap- 
tations; and having given, in chapter fifth, their views of the teeth of 
Vertebrates, under the categories of number, form, and structure, they 
proceed in the three following chapters to the Mollusca, Articulata, and 
Radiata, as embodying typical forms, and presenting many interesting 
special harmonies. 

Having thereafter expounded their views of the place and function 
of nerve, vessel, and muscle in the animal system, and also of the de- 
velopment of organic bodies, as exemplifying a community of plan, with 
special modifications, their attention is given, in the last three chapters 
of Book II., to geological organisms, crystals, numerical proportions, 
and the heavenly bodies, as affording tokens of order and special ad- 
justment. 

In the Third Book they interpret their facts, giving, in three chap- 
ters, the argument from combined order and adaptation, an explanation 
of the correspondence between the laws of the material world and the 
faculties of the human mind, and also a view of the typical systems of 
nature and revelation. 

The reader will thus be made aware of the large store of interesting 
points and questions, in relation to many most important facts in na- 
tural science and vital theological doctrine, which has been amassed 
and elaborated for his benefit by Drs M‘Cosh and Dickie. 

Different opinions there will doubtless be among such naturalists as 
specially delight in hard facts, as to the certainty of some of their in- 
stances, while the metaphysician and divine will be tempted to dwell on 
the want of caution and clearness that occasionally invests the interpre- 
tation of the facts with an air and feeling of exaggeration. Of the 
work as a whole, however, there can be but one candid estimate. 
Rich in solid fact, shrewd in inference, weighty in cumulative appli- 
cation, and of a healthy and happy spirit, it is deserving of wide 
circulation and earnest regard. 

At the same time, we earnestly trust that in proceeding, in one 
or two sentences, to indicate one or two difficulties of which we are 
conscious, both in regard to some of the facts and the manner in 
which they are scientifically decyphered, we shall not be regarded as 
captious in spirit, or arrogantly questioning their authors’ just privilege 
and prerogative as public teachers. 


With their conviction of creation as the development in fact of a 
divine plan, we entirely and without hesitation concur. No man with 
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his eyes open, unless bewildered by the prejudices of unhallowed pas- 
sion, can believe otherwise. In the testimony of Mr Swainson we 
earnestly acquiesce, when he remarks, “ No one who believes in the 
existence of an omnipotent Creator can suppose for a moment that the 
innumerable beings which he has created were formed without a plan,” 
—a plan in regard to the details of which, as exemplified in all animal 
species, we also entirely concur in using this great naturalist’s words: 
“ An animal is beautiful in itself; but it is only when we attain some 
glimpse of the station it occupies with its fellows, and of the manner 
in which it is combined with others into one great whole, that we see 
this beauty in its true light.” 

From the authors of this work, however, we differ, not as to the 
fact of a plan in the Cosmos, but as to the true method of approach- 
ing and discovering that plan. 

Shall we avoid the reproach of inaptitude for metaphysics, or of 
ignorance of structure and collocation, if we modestly suggest to Drs 
M‘Cosh and Dickie that their valid position as witnesses to the final 
cause of unity in creation is when verifying an attained belief, not in 
translating a supposition into a proof? 

On the one hand, that there is throughout creation a divine oneness 
of purpose, we freely admit ; on the other, we as fully accept the evi- 
dence of our consciousness in attestation of our necessary expectation 
and assumption of an universal unity. One in our instinctive self- 
recognition, we are prepared to meet with unity everywhere. In the 
active exercise of the unifying tendency of our minds, we look out 
upon creation as, however characterised by manifold differences, being 
essentiallv one in method and end. 

In like manner, accordingly, having realised a phenomenon once,— 
for example, the solemn, sweet rising of the new moon,—we have an 
expectation of its appearance for ever, an expectation in harmony 
with which, as it needs no proof, but simply correction and. verifica- 
tion, we are, in obedience to our mental frame, impelled to seek and 
wait for the instances of one plan and method of fact everywhere. 

We cannot, with all deference to the riper intelligence of our authors, 
regard unity in creation as an effect of design. e, on the contrary, 
pacts welcome it as the natural expression of the divine unity. 

here is everywhere in creation the stamp of what Coleridge, coining 
a new word, terms unicity; and that, in our view, is but the spon- 
taneous result of the unity of God in all his special ——r of 
means to ends; so that as regards the divine ground-plan of the 
Cosmos, we do not require so much to educe proofs, as to verify, 
chasten, and limit our own expectations and beliefs. 

And thus, while shrinking from any thing like a dogmatical asser- 
tion of our estimate of the scientific judgment of final causes, we can- 
not but feel that, in verifying an instinctive belief, which is not the 
same as the inductive confirmation of an inference, we are more likely 
to exercise due vigilance and restraint of our natural love of theory 
when called upon to interpret individual faets. 

For example, in recalling our own impressions of the different colours 
in the expanded corolla and long stamens of the Echium vulgare, or 
of the lea blue to be met with occasionally in the Veronica chama- 
drys, we would, in some degree, hesitate before all at once homologating 
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the following statement, which occurs at the bottom of page 20 :— 
- “Seldom or never, for example, are the two primary colours, blue and 
red, found in the same organ, or in contact with the same plant.” 

Nor could we all at once find any special adjustment of animal 
safety in the fact of the young turbot resembling “ the same colour as 
the sand on which it lies,” when recalling the other fact, that the com- 
mon trout (Salmo fario), amidst the curves and wimples of the dark- 
brown streamlet that runs through the moss, assumes a corresponding 
hue; while, on the contrary, in the more translucent reaches of the 
same water, its sides become tinged with the most brilliant orange 
and gold. 

Nor, moreover, when remembering the prevailing colours in the 
genera, Vulpes, Mustela, and Martes, are we prepared all at once to 
conclude, that, in the similar hues of the red grouse, there is a pro- 
vision made for its protection against such foes as have, in order to 
their own livelihood, an instinctive thirst for the flesh of game birds. 

Not without considerable hesitation have we made these remarks. 
Having no difficulties whatever about the general principle of final 
causes, we at the same time feel a considerable recoil from a too 
hasty assertion of them. We have, nevertheless, the utmost pleasure 
in commending this volume to our readers, as entitled, by reason both 
of its own merits and the high standing of its authors, to their most 
earnest perusal. 


Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle to the Colossians. 
By Joun Eapte, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to 
the United Presbyterian Church. Griffin: 1856. 8vo. Pp. 308. 


WE can scarcely say more in commendation of this commentary of 
Dr Eadie, than that it is superior to his former one on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. There is the same fulness of grammatical investiga- 
tion, which is rightly regarded as the only satisfactory basis of a sound 
exegesis; the same attention not only to the leading ideas, but to the 
fibres of thought in each statement of the text; the same range of 
scholarship, and the same manly independence of judgment; the 
same soundness in the faith, and the same glowing diction ; the same 
love of evangelical and experimental Christianity. Mr Ellicott, in his 
recent valuable philological commentaries on Galatians and Ephesians, 
while commending the exegetical department of Dr Eadie’s “ Ephe- 
sians,” throws out something like an indirect reflection on his gram- 
matical scholarship. We regretted this at the time it appeared. The 
manipulation of men bred in the cloisters of Cambridge may possibly 
show an artistic finish which the sad want of academic endowments 
renders difficult to Scottish students. But in the substantials of gram- 
’ matical scholarship, and thorough appreciation of the most recent in- 
vestigations, Dr Eadie’s attainments are abundantly manifest in both 
his commentaries. Our only regret is, that he has to “ bespeak in- 
dulgence on account of the continuous and absorbing duties of a nu- 
merous city charge.” That a body which, though far from wealthy, 
contains members whose wealth would, we had almost said, build and 
endow a theological college twice over, should, in the present state of 
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theology, require its professors to hold pastoral charges along with 
their divinity chairs, is perfectly amazing. We have heard intelligent 
and devoted methbers of that body descant on the benefits of this 
system to the professors themselves. But the only effect of such 
pleas is to produce a smile. The preservation of the practical element 
in the minds of divinity professors may surely be otherwise provided 
for than by putting them on the treadmill of a plurality each of the 
constituents of which requires a whole man. 

The Epistle to the Colossians, like that to the Ephesians, though 
not distinctively doctrinal and argumentative, like Romans, Galatians, 
and Hebrews, is yet rich in the expression of the loftiest doctrines and 
most distinctive principles of Christianity, which, being designed as a 
preservative from certain subtle and intoxicating errors with which 
the churches of that region were infested, have all the value, without 
the form, of polemic statements of divine truth; while its more prac- 
tical parts have a depth and a richness which have proved meat and 
drink to myriads of humble Christians. 

Dr Eadie’s commentary on this epistle contains forty-six pages of 
full preliminary matter on the “literature” of it, the freshest portion 
of which is the section on the genuineness of the epistle, in reply to 
Mayerhoff'’s rns a attack on its internal evidence. Dr David- 
son, in his Introduction, declines to take these up in detail, as the 

, Tiibingen view of the Pauline epistles is “never likely to be adopted 
by any one in this country.” In an Introduction to all the books of 
the New Testament, this may be right enough; but, in a special In- 
troduction to the Epistle to the Colossians, Dr Eadie has done well 
to show the feebleness of all the allegations of un-Pauline phraseology 
which can be adduced against the genuineness of this epistle ; and 
this he has done to good purpose. 

Our author has some judicious remarks on the much-disputed ques- 
tions, What are the errors pointed at in this epistle? are they of 
Jewish or Gentile origin, or partly both? The predominantly Gen- 
tile theory is, in this country, ably espoused by Messrs Conybeare and 
Howson ; the Jewish, by Mr Stanley, in his “ Sermons and Essays on 
the Apostolical Age,” though slightly modified in the last edition, in 
deference to the strong objections of the fore-mentioned gentlemen. 
Dr Eadie inclines to this latter view,—that the errors in question 
sprang up with the Jewish converts, who, in the excitable region of 

hrygia, meeting with oriental tendencies, both gave and ; but 
this compound was then only in germ, and the apostle is to be 
viewed as combating no organised system of error, but only tenden- 
cies to that extraordinary school of speculation which a century later 
threatened to supplant Christianity altogether. 

It is not the province of a brief critical notice to take up in detail 
the criticism and exegesis of a commentary like this. Nor is it easy, 
by mere quotation, to give a fair specimen of it, as the best passages 
are too extended for our pages. e can but give fragments of pas- 

. The magnificent statements of the epistle on the Person and 
Work of Christ are most worthily treated, both in substance and tone. 
How salutary to students, for example, are the following reflections, 
on approaching the loftier passages of the first chapter :—= 

“ (Ver. 15.) “Os icew sixdy cot Osot vot dopdrov. 2 Cor. iv. 4. The clause 
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dazzles by its brightness, and awes by its mystery. We feel the warning— 
‘ Draw not nigh hither, for the place is holy ground.’ One trembles to sub- 
ject such a declaration to the scrutiny of human reason, and feels as if he 
were rudely profaning it by the appliances of earthly erudition. .... We 
must worship whilst we construe ; and our exegesis must be penetrated by 
a profound devotion.” —(P. 43.) 


There is a little indefiniteness in the expression of Christ's Sonship 
in the exposition of the clause, “Son of his love” (verse 13); and 
what it does not mean, in opposition to two unwarranted deductions 
from the words, is made more evident than the positive sense of the 
term Son, as applied to Christ, so far as Scripture gives light on the 
subject. But that it expresses an essential relation seems implied in 
our author's language. We entirely agree with him, however, in his 
interpretation of the next clause, “ the image of the invisible God,” as 
relating to the mediatorial manifestation of God by his Son, as “ the 


Angel of his presence” (1.28 0D) in creation, in his dealings with the 
Church before his incarnation, and especially in redemption :— 


“In his incarnate state he brought God so near us as to place him under 
the cognisance of our very senses—men saw, and heard, and handled him— 
a speaking, acting, weeping, and suffering God; he was, as Basil terms it, sixey 
Zaea,* a living image. He held out an image of God in the love he dis- 
played, which was too tender and fervent, too noble and self-denying, to have 
had its home in any created bosom,—in the power he put forth, which was 
too vast to be lodged in other than a divine arm,—and also in his wisdom and 
holiness, and in those blessed results which sprang from his presence. When 
he moved on the surface of the billows, did not the disciples see a realization 
of the unapproachable prerogative of Him ‘ who treadeth upon the waves of 
the sea?? When the crested waves were hushed into quiet, as he looked 
out upon the storm and spoke to it, his fellow-voyagers felt that they had 
heard the voice of Divinity. When the dead were evoked by his touch and 
word from their slumbers, the spectators beheld the energy and prerogative 
of Him who says of himself, ‘I kill, and I make alive ; I wound, and I heal.’ 
‘When the huugry were satisfied with an immediate banquet in the desert, 
the abundance proved the presence of the Lord of the seasons, who, in the 
process of vegetation, multiplies the seed cast into the furrow, ‘in some 
thirty, in some sixty, and in some an hundred fold.’ In those daily miracles 
of healing, was there not manifest the soft and effective hand of Him who is 
* abundant in goodness ?’ and in those words of wondrous penetration which 
touched the heart of the auditor, was there not an irresistible demonstration 
of the divine omniscience? Still, too, at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, is he the visible administrator and object of worship. Thus, ‘the Son 
of his love’ is a visible image of the invisible Father, not the ‘copy of an 
image, f—distinct from him, and yet so like him, making God in all his 
glorious fulness apparent to us,—showing us in himself and kis works the 
bright contour and likeness of the invisible Jehovah. This glory is not 
merely official, but it is also essential,—not won, but possessed from eternity. 
Oh the grandeur of that redemption of which he is the author, and the mag- 
nificence of that kingdom of which he is the head !”—(Pp. 45, 46.) 


Our author is very happy in his amplifications of those brief but 
‘ pregnant clauses of the text, whose mighty sense is apt to escape us 
from their extreme terseness. Thus :— 


“(Ver. 16.) “Or: iv airs ixvichn re waver, re iv rois obpavois xal re int 
vis yas, (“For by him were created all things, both which are in heaven 


* Contra Eunom., p. 28. 
+ Tlapadsryea sixéves, Epiphanius, Haeres. Ixv. See also Dorner, Lehre von der 
Person Christi, &c. Berlin, 1852. i 
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and which are on earth.”) ..... The phrase, ra wdyea, means ‘the all,’— 
the universe, the whole that exists.— Winer, ? xvii.4. The aorist charac- 
terises creation as a past and perfect work. Creation is here in the fullest 
and most unqualified sense ascribed to Christ, and the doctrine is in perfect 
harmony with the theology of the beloved disciple, John i. 3. The work of 
the six days displayed vast creative energy, but it was to a great extent 
the inbringing of furniture and population to a planet already made and in 
diurnal revolution, for it comprehended the formation of a balanced atmo- 
sphere, the enclosure of the ocean within proper limits, the clothing of the 
soil with verdure, shrubs, trees, and cereal grasses,—the exhibition of sun, 
moon, and stars, as lights in the firmament,—the introduction of bird, beast, 
reptile, and fish, into their appropriate haunts and elements,—and the or- 
ganization and endowment of man, with Eden for his heritage, and the 
world for his home. But this.demiurgical process implied the previous ex- 
ercise of divine omnipotence, for ‘in the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.’ It is not, therefore, the wise and tasteful arrangement of 
pre-existent materials, or the reduction of chaos to order, beauty, and life, 
which is here ascribed to Jesus, but the summoning of universal nature into 
original existence. What had no being before was brought into being by 
him. The universe was not till he commanded it to be. ‘He spake and it 
was done. Every form of matter and life owes its origin to the Son of God, 
no matter in what sphere it may be found, or with what qualities it may be 
invested. ‘In heaven or on earth.’ Christ’s creative work was no local or 
limited operation ; it was not bounded by this little orb; its sweep sur-~ 
rounds the universe, which is named in Jewish diction, and according to a 
natural division, ‘heaven and earth.’ Every form and kind of matter, sim- 
_ ple or complex—the atom and the star—the sun and the clod,—every grade 
of life from the worm to the angel,—every order of intellect and being around 
and above us,—the splendours of heaven and the nearer phenonema of earth, 
are the product of the First-Born. Ta épar& xa) rd dépara—‘ The visible and 
the invisible.’ This distinction seems to have been common in the Eastern 
philosophy: the latter epithet being referred to the abode of angels and 
blessed spirits. ‘The meaning is greatly lowered by some of the Greek fathers, 
who thought the term was applicable to the souls of men, and by not a 
few of the moderns, who include under it the souls of the dead. The mean- 
ing is, what exists within the reach of vision, and what exists beyond it. The 
object of which the eye can take cognisance, and the glory which ‘ eye hath 
not seen, are equally the ‘handiwork’ of Jesus. The assertion is true, not 
only in reference to the limited conceptions of the universe current in the 
apostle’s days, but true in the widest sense. The visible portion of the crea- 
tion consisting of some myriads of stars, is but a mere section or stratum of 
the great fabric. In proportion as power is given to the telescopic glass, are 
new bodies brought into view. Nothing like a limit to creation can be de- 
scried. The farther we penetrate into space, the luminaries are neither 
dimmer nor scarcer, but worlds of singular beauty and variety burst upon 
us, and the distant star-dust is found to consist of orbs so dense and crowded 
as to appear one blended mass of sparkling radiance. Rays of light from 
the remotest nebulze must have been two millions of years on their incon- 
ceivably swift journey to our world. The nearest fixed star is twenty-one 
billions of miles from us, so that between it and us there is room in one 
straight line for 12,000 solar systems, each as large as our own. From the 
seraph that burns nearest the throne, through the innumerable suns and 
planets which are so thickly strewn in the firmament, and outwards to the 
unseen orbs which sentinel the verge of space—all is the result of Christ's 
omnipotence and love.”—(Pp. 52-54.) 


We could like to have given more of the admirable passages in 
which the work abounds ; as also to illustrate certain features of the 
criticism which we think worthy of commendation—such as the re- 
sistance to that flat system which resolves those heaps of concurrent 
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substantives, which form so marked a feature in the Pauline style, into 
. @ jejune hendiadys; for example, “ the word of the truth of the Gos- 
pel,” to which belong such phrases as “the grace of God in truth,” 
* your love in the Spirit.” But we must devote our little remaining 
space to one or two small points of exception. 

In the criticism and exegesis there is very little to which we should 
object. On the relation between circumcision and baptism in chap. ii. 
12, we think there is more than “a close connection, the spiritual 
blessing symbolised by both being of a spiritual nature.”—(P..153.) 
When the author adds that “ probably it would be straining this con- 
nection to allege it as a proof that baptism has been, tn all points, or- 
dained for the church in room of circumcision,” there is that vague- 
ness in the words which we have printed in italics, which leaves one 
in doubt whether at all, or at least in what respect and with what 
firmness, he regards the one ordinance as the analogue of the other. 

The observations on the “image of God,” to which believers are 
renewed (chap. iii. 11), in opposition to Julius Miiller, lack that breadth 
of argumentation and clearness of statement which characterise the 
work generally, though we agree with the author’s views. 

There is a note, p. 227, in reply to a view of Dr Donaldson’s, in 
his disgusting work published last year under the title of “ Jashar,” 
which we must at least query. While we utterly repudiate Dr Donald- 
son’s interpretation of awexdvodmuevog (chap. ii. 15), we cannot agree 
with his opponent, Mr Perowne, that it is “sheer nonsense,” and we 
greatly doubt the validity of Dr Eadie’s reply to it, that God, and 
not Christ, is the subject of the verb, as, in his commentary on the 
place, he maintains that He is also to the two following verbs; in 
other words, that it was God, not Christ, who “ spoiled principalities 
and powers,” who “ made a show of them openly,” and who “ tri- 
umphed over them in it,” (the cross). No doubt, it is God who is 
the subject of the actions mentioned in the two preceding verses. But 
other instances of a change from the one divine agent to the other, where 
the action is sufficient to determine to which it is to be referred, are 
to be found in the writings of Paul, So that this argument is scarcely 
sufficient to hang any thing upon, and certainly it is not required in 
answer to Dr Donaldson's criticism.—On the word rgaérq¢, in its 
biblical sense, we agree with Trench and Ellicott rather than with 
our author. 

We observe that there is in this commentary less of what some 
critics on the former work remarked on as too superabundant a dis- 
play of learning. Perhaps there may be still some room for improve- 
ment in this particular, though it is needless to do more than call the 
author's attention to it. As to the language, while it has a rich copious- 
ness and a glowing eloquence, it in a few instances degenerates into tur- 

gidity. Thus, in one paragraph the author speaks of angels ‘‘ mourn- 
' ing over the tarnished brightness of their lost and ewiled natures, placed 
in a jeopardous crisis, the flashing majesty of the throne stilling the 
pulse of the universe, or causing it to throb in subdued and solemn alarm ” 
(pp. 75, 76); in another place, of “the spirit dying in delirious 

yy by too much of heaven coming in upon it on earth” (p. 98); 
in another, of the apostle’s anxiety that the churches should not 
“ shivered into repellent fragments,"—(P. 110). He speaks of the 
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Christian's emigration from guilt (p. 40) ; of the apostle’s earnest exhor- 
titude (p. 107) ; and by a most disagreeable misuse of the ordinary sense 
of the term, he speaks of “the Logos yet unfleshed,” for unincarnate, 
An occasional Scotticism may be observed, as would for should.—(P. 
49, second paragraph, line 2.) But these are things which, in the 
energy and fluency of the author’s pen, have only escaped here and 
there, and would be pruned away, we have no doubt, had he occasion 
to revise the work. 

On the whole, we have no hesitation in saying that, for full criti- 
cism and interpretation, as a repository of the views of nearly all 
critical interpreters, ancient and modern, on the text of this precious 
Epistle, as well as for sound judgment of his own, for felicitous amplifi- 
cation, evangelic expression, and devout illustration of the sense thus 
patiently ascertained, this is, for critical students, the best commentary 
on the Colossians in our language. 


The Whole Works of Dr Owen. Complete in 24 vols. Edinburgh : 
Johnstone & Hunter. 
Tuis great work is now finished, being fully completed in all its parts. 
The Miscellaneous Works of Dr Owen were published several years 
ago in sixteen volumes, and we have now eight volumes more, con- 
taining the whole of his Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
‘seven volumes, and an additional volume containing the Theologou- 
mena and some sermons and notes of sermons not ‘before published. 


We have thus a very correct and a very handsome edition of the whole 
works of one of our greatest theologians put within our reach at a very 


reasonable price. The price of the whole twenty-four volumes is 
£6, 10s., just about five shillings a volume. And what a treasure 
does the pastor—or the student of theology, whether he be a pastor or 
not, at present or in prospect—get for this small outlay? A perfect 
library and storehouse of doctrinal and practical theology, the whole 
products of one of the strongest, soundest, and best furnished minds, and 
of one of the most deeply exercised and thoroughly sanctified hearts, that 
God has ever given to his church for its instruction and edification. 
Such, certainly, was Dr Owen, and God in giving such a man to the 
church, and in so guiding the course of events in providence as to lead him 
to write much and to write upon a great variety of most important sub- 
jects, intended, no doubt, to confer through him important benefits 
upon a succession of generations, These benefits have now been placed 
much more fully within the reach of Christian ministers than ever they 
have been before ; and we hope and trust that this, through God’s bless- 
ing, may contribute to promote the interests of sound doctrine and of 
earnest piety. Johnstone & Hunter's edition of this great theological 
classic has throughout, and in all respects, been admirably executed. 
The life of Dr Owen in the first volume, by Dr Andrew Thomson, is 
an able, judicious, and elegant memoir, peculiarly well fitted to intro- 
duce Dr Owen to the notice of the men of the present day, and to 
assist them in forming a right estimate of him, and of the value of his 
works, The editorial department, in the hands of Dr Goold, has been 
all along conducted in a very superior and most creditable way. Dr 
Goold, by his ability and scholarship, is thoroughly competent for this 
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work, and indeed for work of a much higher description. The edit- 
. ing of the seven volumes of the Exposition of the Epistle to the He- 
brews has afforded an opportunity of calling forth more fully his 
learning and scholarship. This is, in some respects, the most valuable 
and important of all Owen’s works; but it is also perhaps the one of 
which a modern edition would most need something in the way of 
supplement and correction. There is no department of theological 
literature which has received greater improvements in modern times 
than exegesis, viewed as including both the settlement of the true text 
of Scripture,—a subject to which many now-a-days restrict the term bib- 
lical criticism,—and also the exact interpretation of scriptural statements. 
In saying that this department has received considerable improvements 
in modern times, we do not of course mean that any great discoveries 
have been made and established, either as to the text or the interpre- 
tation of the Sacred Scriptures. The actual results of any additional 
information and research that have in modern times been brought to 
bear upon these subjects, have not produced any change in the doc- 
trines which a right use of Scripture should lead men to adopt. We 
believe that the whole system of doctrine which Dr Owen so ably 
defended has not only not been shaken in its scriptural evidence by 
modern improvements in the department of the criticism and interpre- 
tation of Scripture, but has been more firmly established by them. 
The improvements, consequently, to which we refer are, comparatively 
speaking, unimportant, though it is not on this account the less 
obligatory that they should be known and attended to. It is our duty 
to ascertain as accurately and as certainly as we can even the minutie 
bearing upon the true reading and the exact meaning of every portion 
of the inspired Word of God. And there can be no doubt that since 
Dr Owen’s time, materials have been provided which throw a good 
deal of additional light and certainty upon these points. Dr Goold, 
in notes, brief, indeed, but numerous and useful, has shown his fa- 
miliarity with these materials, and has applied them to excellent 
purpose in supplementing and correcting Dr Owen’s statements on the 
details of exegesis. We would only again commend, in the strongest 
terms, this great work to the attention of all who are interested in 
theological study, and in the prosperity of the Church of Christ. We 
would heartily rejoice to see permanent arrangements made for putting 
every student of theology in possession of a copy of this great treasure ; 
and we have no doubt that the publishers would deal in a liberal 
spirit with any proposals directed to this object. 





TuE notice of the German theological and ecclesiastical journals has 
been unavoidably postponed, as have also several critical notices of 
_ works recently published in this country. We intended, but have 
found it impracticable, to republish, from the Christian Review, 
the leading organ of the American Baptists, a highly laudatory notice 
of that remarkable and very promising book, Bayne’s “ Christian Life,” 
which has been republished in the United States. 





